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The  reader  will  soon  discoTer  that  Oaa  is  a  work 
requiring  no  introdaction  to  his  attention.  Indeed^ 
whoever  catches  a  glim|)8e  of  the  attractionB  of  the 
interior,  will  not  be  disposed  patientljr  to  listen  to 
any  det^a  intended  to  detfdn  him  oo  the  threshold ; 
and  I  hare,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  reaerre  edi- 
torial explanations  for  the  end. 


The  Publishers  did  me  the  honor  to  place  in  mj 
hands  the  manuscript  of  the  AvixAaographj,  and 
sereral  other  docnments,  without  any  restriction  on 
the  extent  to  which  tbej  shonld  be  pnblished.  The 
reader  is  entiUed  to  explanations  both  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  these  materials,  end  the  manner 
in  which  I  thought  it  fitting  to  execute  the  trust  con- 
fided to  me.  For  these  explanations  I  refer  to  the 
Supplemental;'  Chapter. 
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UussELBURiiii,  .Am.  H,  1800. 

HAvma  observed  how  carelesslj,  and  conBcquentlj  how 
r&bel^,  history  is  written,  I  have  long  resolved  to  note  down 
certain  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  under  the  Utie  of 
Antedola  and  Ckaraetert  of  thi  TXnut,  that  maj  be  eub- 
Krvient  to  a  ftttnro  histoiian,  if  not  to  embellish  his  page, 
jet  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  certaintj. 

I  have  been  too  late  in  beginning  this  work,  as  on  this 
very  day  I  enter  on  the  eeventy-ninth  year  of  mj  age ; 
which  circumstaoce,  as  it  renders  it  not  improbable  that  I 
may  be  Btof^ted  iliort  in  the  middle  of  my  annals,  will  un- 
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doubtedlj  make  it  difficult  for  mc  to  recall  the  memory  of 
many  past  transactions  in  my  long  life  with  that  precision 
and  clearness  which  such  a  work  requires.  But  I  will  ad- 
mit of  no  more  excuses  for  indolence  or  procrastination,  and 
endeavor  (with  God's  blessing)  to  serve  posterity,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  with  such  a  faithful  picture  of  times  and 
cliaracters  as  came  within  my  view  in  the  humble  and  pri- 
vate sphere  of  life,  in  comparison  with  that  of  many  others, 
in  which  I  have  always  acted ;  remembeiing,  however,  that 
in  whatever  sphere  men  act,  the  agents  and  instruments  are 
still  the  same,  namely,  the  faculties  and  passions  of  human 
nature. 

The  first  characters  which  I  could  discriminate  were 
those  of  my  own  family,  which  I  was  able  to  mark  at  a 
very  early  age.  ]My  fatlier  was  of  a  moderate  understimd- 
ing,  of  ordinary  learning  and  accomplishments  for  the  times, 
for  he  was  bom  in  1 690 ;  of  a  warm,  open,  and  benevolent 
temper;  most  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  an  orthodox  and  popular  orator.  He  was  entirely  bo- 
loved  and  much  caressed  by  the  whole  parish.*  My  mother 
was  a  person  of  superior  understanding,  of  a  calm  and  finn 
temper,  of  an  elegant  and  reflecting  mind ;  and  considering 
tliat  she  was  the  eldest  of  seven  daughters  and  three  sons 
of  a  country  clergyman,  near  Dumfries,  and  was  bom  in 
1700^  she  had  received  an  education,  and  improved  by  it, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected.  Grood  sense, 
however,  and  dignity  of  conduct,  were  her  chief  attributes. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  that  she  was  as  much  respected  as 
my  father  was  beloved. 

They  were  in  very  narrow  circumstances  till  the  stipend 
was  largely  augmented  in  the  year  1732.  Two  of  the  judges, 
who  were  liis  heritors,  Lords  Grange  and  Drummore,  came 

^  He  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  PrestonpoDs. 
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down  from  the  bench  and  pleaded  Ins  cauiM^*  And  the 
estate  of  the  patron,  then  MoriMoii  of  l*reiitnn;;rangt!,  iMinf^ 
under  sequeBtration,  it  wax  witli  little  difl!i;ullj  tluit  a  grualer 
■ngmrnUttion  than  was  usuul  ut  lliiit  jwriod  was  ubluini'd  ;  for 
the  stipend  was  roiBcd  hj  it  from  £  70  to  X  1 40  [ler  annum. 

In  the  year  1729  tlic  good  |>GD]iIe  liad  a  vlxit  from  I»n<lou 
that  proved  expenHiTe  and  IruubtcsomG.  It  wan  Mrs.  Lyun, 
a  sister  of  mj  futlier'c,  and  licr  son  and  daiifrliler.  Her  <!<■• 
ceased  husband  woa  Mr.  Lyon  of  Easti'.r  Ojfill,  a  branch  of 
the  Slratlimorc  family,  nlto  had  been  in  the  Ilcbulliun  of 
1715,  and,  having  been  pnrdonetl,  had  attempted  lo  carry  ou 
business  in  London,  but  was  ruined  in  tiie  South  8uu.t  This 
lady,  who  come  down  on  buniness,  after  a  few  weeks  went 
into  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  wliere  she  lost  her  daughter  in 
the  small-pox,  and  soon  aAer  returned  lo  my  futlier's,  where 
she  remained  for  some  months.  She  was  young  nnd  beauti- 
ful, and  vain,  not  ao  much  of  her  penion  (lo  which  she  hod 
a  good  title)  as  of  her  husband's  great  family,  to  which  she 
annexed  her  own,  and,  by  a  little  sireteh  of  imagination  and 
a  search  into  antiquity,  maile  it  great  also.  Her  son,  who 
was  a  year  and  a  half  older  tlian  myself,  was  very  hnndsiHne 
and  good-natured,  though  much  indulged.  My  father  wai 
par^  to  him,  and  I  grew  a  little  jealous.  But  the  excess 
of  bis  mother's  fondness  soon  cured  my  father  of  his ;  and  aa 
I  was  acknowledged  to  be  tlie  better  scholar  of  the  two,  I 
soon  lost  all  uneasiness,  and  came  to  love  my  cousin  most 
sincerely,  though  he  intercepted  man^  of  the  good  things  that 
I  should  have  got. 

Not  long  after  this  another  sister  of  my  father's  came 
down  from  London,  who  was  a  widow  also,  but  had  no 

*  Hiiherlton,  — thit  \t  to  uj,  proprieMr*  of  Und  in  lih  psriih  lisMslo 
eontribnte  to  tli«  psTromt  of  hli  itipend.  —  Ed. 
t  VU.,  tba  Sontb-Sca  Sehnue. 
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children.  She  stayed  with  us  for  a  year,  and  during  that  time 
taught  me  to  read  English,  with  just  pronunciation  and  a  very 
tolerable  accent,  —  an  accomplishment  which  in  those  days 
was  very  rare.  Long  before  she  came  down,  I  had  been 
taught  to  read  by  an  old  woman,  who  kept  a  school,  so  per- 
fectly, that  at  six  years  of  age  I  had  read  a  large  portion  of 
the  Bible  to  a  dozen  of  old  women,  who  had  been  excluded 
the  church  by  a  crowd  which  had  made  me  leave  it  also,  and 
whom  I  observed  sitting  on  the  outside  of  a  door,  where  they 
could  not  hear.  Upon  this  I  proposed  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  to  them,  to  which  they  agreed,  and  set  me  on  a 
tombstone,  whence  I  read  very  audibly  to  a  congregiition, 
—  which  increased  to  about  a  score,  —  the  whole  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  This  would  not  deserve  to  be  noted,  but  for 
the  effect  it  had  afterwards. 

There  lived  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Prestonpans  at 
this  time  several  respectable  and  wealthy  people,  —  such  as 
the  Mathies,  the  Hogs,  the  Youngs,  and  the  Shirreffs.  There 
still  remained  some  foreign  trade,  though  their  shipping  had 
been  reduced  from  twenty  to  half  the  number  since  the 
Union,  which  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  trade  in  the  ports 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  There  was  a  custom-house  estab- 
lished here,  the  superior  officers  of  which,  witli  their  fam- 
ilies, added  to  the  mercantile  class  which  still  remained, 
made  a  respectable  society  enough. 

The  two  great  men  of  the  parish,  however,  were  Mori- 
son  of  Prestongrange,  the  patron,  and  the  Honorable  James 
Erskine  of  Grange,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges.  The  first 
was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Lothian,  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  cele- 
brated Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  was  the  other  candidate. 
But  Grovernment  took  part  with  Morison,  and  Fletcher  had 
only  nine  votes.    Morison  had  been  very  rich,  but  had  sof- 


fered  himfelT  to  be  Etrpj*d  bj  it  ->— .i-if  oxi^viT  af  anw 
times,  ColcMiel  Charters.  »!«=  I  -x^-x  a-w  T^i  Lsl  a 
church,  when  I  was  fi-re  ce  ei  jta:^  «'  tr*:  K;ii  ':«!=.■; 
fiilly  impresBed  with  -J.^  pcc'^Jtr  rii^ij.c.  ■"■■t-  ii*  -tm  i 
wizard,  who  had  a  fau^-j-'-T  pr>»»7-,  I  i^Tir  ;ci-jt  ixi  ii-» 
eyea  off  him  during  :i.e  wLole  itrr!,;*.  t«tIi»TiTir  -"■g?  I 
should  be  ■  desd  man  tL«  By-OKn  I  c^i.  Tiit  O-Jrrj^ 
Charlerii  was  of  a  tcit  srjc-*^:  £klIt  h.  J>=:^->s*i:j^ 
the  first  of  whom,  btisz  ce»  «"  it  f-.G-j»»r»  rf  E-owr 
Bmce,  had  acquire  a  gm:  t:=fix.  a  <=all  ;«?  -^  wi^a. 
is  still  in  the  fkmilT.  T:>t  C>j-jl^  Lki  'tiw:!  vM^rrjit 
well  comiected,  for  Le  w«*  c^i-i^j-gtT^j^  to  ?>  Ttib^ 
Kinloch,  and,  when  a  boj,  wu  ^'xt^fti  wzi  •-'—  k  -iitt 
Tillage  echod.  Hanj  rJXKt  w«»  wJ/i  '.i  ii=-  *iJi  wjiii 
never  hare  been  iKaid  of  L^i  L«  srx  a£M^nc-ii  Mt=.  m, 
mach  celelnaied  in  the  ai.£iali  '/  isffcij.  Kt  wu  k  E7>ae 
profligate,  no  donlit,  bu:  th*:r«  Xxtt  i«B  m  l«i  Si^  ici^ 
greater  plimderen  iLaa  I>«  wm.  wir:.  iAt^  vttx^  wj:i 
little  pnblic  notice.  Bat  b«  wai  ■»>  'x  it  K=^:«t7i  '^  S^ 
Bobert  Walpole,  and  ddVndtd  liia  in  il  ;-1>0M  'jf  ;»*:«, 
which  drew  the  wtath  of  iht  Torit*  t:;ob  >■"- ■  leH  ^anx- 
Dlarl;  sharpened  the  pn^  of  P'4*  aiyl  Ai^i-2rx«  kzic^^ 
him.  For  had  it  not  b««a  fc«  tiirt  ■J:jt  *t«-^-1i  '/  tb<s 
latter,  Charlerij  might  hare  e^captd  b  iL*  cn^i  'jt  ^oity 
Iters  and  d«banch<:«^  who  are  or;lT  n^ifA  ai  br  i^ir 
p'geons,  and  soon  &11  into  iq'jJ  otilitifjo.  Thli  rimpb  ^ts- 
tleman's  estate  [Morisoo':]  foon  went  imdfT  ^e'lTMKtraU'n 
for  the  pajment  of  hia  debt^  He  was  w  ima^narr  and 
cteduloos  as  to  beliere  that  clwe  br  hi§  mA  of  Mori^on's 
Haren  wm  the  place  where  St-  J<in  wrnie  the  Aiifxaljp^ 
because  Eome  old  raalts  had  1x«a  di^-xiver^  in  dii^ng  a 
miU^ace  for  a  mill  that  went  b;  Ma-waier.  This  had 
probably  been  put  into  bis  head  bj  the  annual  meeting  <it 
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Uie  oldest  lodge  of  operative  masons  in   Scotland  at  that 
place,  on  St.  John's  daj. 

Mj  Lord  Grange  was  the  leading  man  in  the  parish,  and 
had  brought  mj  father  to  Frestonpans  from  Cumbertrees  in 
his  native  county  Annandale,  where  he  had  been  settled 
for  four  years,  and  where  I  was  bom.  Lord  Grange  was 
Justice-Clerk  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but  had  been 
dismissed  from  that  office  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Creorge  I.,  when  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  lost  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  which  he  had  held  for  some  years. 
Afler  this,  and  during  the  ItebelHon,  Lord  Grange  kept  close 
at  his  house  of  Preston,  on  an  estate  which  he  had  recently 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  a  Dr.  Oswald,  but  which  had  not 
long  before  been  the  family  estate  of  a  very  ancient  cadet  of 
the  family  at  Hamilton.  During  the  Rebellion,  and  some  time 
afrer.  Lord  Grange  amused  himself  in  laying  out  and  planting 
a  fine  garden,  in  the  style  of  those  times,  full  of  close  walks 
and  labyrinths  and  wildernesses,  which,  though  it  did  not 
occupy  above  four  or  five  acres,  cost  one  at  least  two  hours 
to  perambulate.  This  garden  or  pleasure-ground  was  soon 
brought  to  perfection  by  his  defending  it  from  the  westerly 
and  southwesterly  winds  by  hedges  of  common  elder,  which 
in  a  few  years  were  above  sixteen  feet  high,  and  completely 
sheltered  all  the  interior  grounds.  This  garden  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  curiosity  down  to  the  year  1740,  insomuch  that 
flocks  of  company  resorted  to  it  from  Edinburgh,  during  the 
summer,  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays  (for  Sunday  was  not  at 
that  time  a  day  of  pleasure),  and  were  highly  gratified  by  the 
sight,  there  being  nothing  at  that  time  like  it  in  Scotland, 
except  at  Alloa,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  of  which  indeed 
it  was  a  copy  in  miniature. 

My  Lady  Grange  was  Rachel  Chiesly,  the  daught4^  of 
Chiesly  of  Dairy,  the  person  who  shot  President  Lockhart  in 


iea^/sBOJUc  wsnr*  tu- 
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baesi  K  sut  Lit  <■■— '7  b  lIi  t  i;;^.'^ 
■^  and  M  ^T«  -  U«F  ~  K  A>  ^'*  I' •■ ' 
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Court  of  Session,  was  elected  member  for  that  district^  and 
went  to  London  to  attend  Parliament,  and  to  overturn  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  not  merely  in  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many  who  were  dupes  to  his  cunning,  and  his 
pretensions  to  abilities  that  he  had  not*  But  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Commons  undeceived  his  sanguine 
friends,  and  silenced  him  forever.  He  chose  to  make  his 
maiden  speech  on  the  Witches  Bill,  as  it  was  called;  and, 
being  learned  in  dsemonologia,  with  books  on  which  subject 
his  library  was  filled,  he  made  a  long,  canting  speech  that 
set  the  House  in  a  titter  of  laughter,  and  convinced  Sir 
Kobert  that  he  had  no  need  of  any  extraordinary  armor 
against  this  champion  of  the  house  of  Mar.f  The  truth 
was,  that  the  man  had  neither  learning  nor  ability.  He  was 
no  lawyer,  and  he  was  a  bad  speaker.  He  had  been  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  the  end 
of  the  Queen's  reign,  but  had  never  distinguished  himself. 

*  A  Bill  to  regulate  elections  in  Scotland  was  then  passing,  and  Wal- 
pole added  to  it  a  clause  disqualifying  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
sitting  in  Parliament,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  keeping  Erskine 
out. — Ed. 

t  The  "  Act  to  repeal  the  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  James  I., 
Intituled  *An  Act  against  Conjuration,  Witchcraft,  and  dealing  with  evil 
and  wicked  Spirits,  except  so  much  thereof,"  &c.,  was  passed  early  in  the 
session  of  1735.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  account  of  any  debate  on  the 
measure,  and  thus  lose  Erskine's  speech,  which  was  probably  curious,  for 
the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  day  seem  to  have  taken  fast  hold  on  him, 
and  his  diary  is  full  of  dreams,  prognostics,  and  communings  with  persons 
supematurally  gifted.  The  tenor  of  his  ^  canting  speech  **  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  following  testimony  borne  in  1748  against  the  same  Bill, 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery :  "  The  penal  statutes  against  witches  have 
been  repealed  by  the  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  express  law  of  God;  by 
which  a  holy  God  may  be  provoked,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment^  to 
leave  those  who  are  already  ensnared  to  be  hardened  more  and  more,  and 
to  permit  Satan  to  tempt  and  seduce  others  to  the  same  wicked  and' dan* 
gerons  snares."  —  Ed. 


In    Ibe    Gcncnl   AsobI^  is«il£  -wtoA    msEj    rsaism^ 

be  took  tbe  lii^t-frD*  noe  this  b«  micic  xmr'n-  gi'»^'»- 
menl,  bU  ^^icaiaims  vvt*  Iv:  nc*  and  nnMBic-t^'p* : 
but  as  be  wa»  ondn^vid  v>  br  a  e^x:  i<i;iae'-  m  -rw  vi^ 

Ic  )£r.  Er^LifW-'f  — ^'^■~'^'  ri^os  :'.■  I^ciotii-  bf:  "'-^  icwaf^ 
binuelT  to  a  KJ^tr^^fL  a  bsxiiwo*  »^n'T.y.iiiMi_  Fuurr 
LfaidfaT.  who  k«p(  a  cf.4&*^-i>9»e  aV.vc  Uf  iicn-js  n^  ^« 
HaTmaitet.  Hik  bad  cr.ese  if>  Lv  la^j'f  *mn,  aiii  £e  uw 
tend  to  make  ber  ks  oocuy*7».  H«  iiaic  :u.t  •rri-^ 
netfaod  to  Eoocbe  ber.  As  di«  IcT*<d  •r^mmamd.  iit  iai  naat 
ber  ftctor  upon  bis  enaM.  aetd  ^«s  Le?  ^i^  -ricut  nam^^ 
meni  of  hi*  aSau^  WLea  tl»«^  i*  »— «  in-  a*;-  mwc 
Saiterinv  kaen.  and.  viis  w  Ftn  in:i«!:  £tir.^7ii;>:.  m  ^^ 
Bwd,  wlten  pr«9«oL  to  laT*  ia:pici*ii  «."j'r«  Tj  iiv.  -wiuTSi. 
if  discloMd.  mi^i  baT%  ivaoi^  Lit  lift.  SCI  eut  wm 
ODquiel,  aod  led  Lisa  a  niMTslut:  H^  Wios  «iw  ^^^  j^ 
nncertain;  for  tbon^  ber  «n:vaH  i^^iamfi^  w  tn'jncr 
and  ootn^eoof,  Ixird  Gn:>^  vx  m.-tv.''jui'}r  eu^tsvK^ 
Ibe  Tioleace  of  b«T  btivryir  to  Lit  ftwiTag  ^MOiOf  ai  ^^ 
apology  for  wbat  he  ^M-radf  di: :  f^  iK  ikli«r^  u  tinn 
Ibat  bis  life  was  btarir  in  das*»-.  Kid  :^ae  *si*  m>^  -^r-^ 
lethal  weapnif  voder  ber  fcZV/v.  He  'aw  kiw*!;  h'y 
&lher  a  mar  vfcicb  be  h*A  hs^  eaen«k>>i  '^itn. 

IThaierer  nigfat  be  tbe  irKh.  be  ex<f^v>Ti  vj>  «/  ^^ 
boldest  and  noat  Ticilem  pn^ooi  ibat  et-*T  Laj  bwa  «;. 
templed  anoe  tbe  astiQa  wat  pyT«r»rl  (7  tevt :  jr^  !,« 
■Hsed  hii  iadr  in  bis  boose  in  EdJc^.t^L.  asid  W  ■«.'■« 
force  carried  ber  off  throQ^  S'irias?  to  iij»  ir^iarjd.^ 
vbenre,  after  fereral  w<eeLf.  »tie  «w  ai  !*'?  ^1^^  to  St. 
KUi,  ft  dedolaie  isle  in  ibe  Vn-VfTA  Owan.  •ixtt  Riik« 
distant  bom  tbe  Long  libikl.    Tbtre  tt^  vmiiBv^A  la  tin 
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to  the  end  of  her  days,  which  was  not  before  the  year  17 — ^ 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  in  the  society  of  none  but 
savages,  and  oflen  with  scanty  provision  of  the  coarsest 
fare,  and  but  rarely  enjoying  the  comfort  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
which  she  sometimes  got  from  shipmasters  who  accidentally 
called.*  Lord  Grange's  accomplices  in  this  atrocious  act 
were  believed  to  be  Lord  Lovat  and  the  Laird  of  M'Leod, 
the  first  as  being  the  most  famous  plotter  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  second  as  equally  unprincipled,  and  the  proprietor 
of  tlie  island  of  St.  Kilda.  What  was  most  extraordinary 
was,  that,  except  in  conversation  for  a  few  weeks  only,  this 
enormous  act,  committed  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  by  a  person  who  had  been  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  was 
not  taken  the  least  notice  of  by  any  of  her  own  family,  or 
by  the  king*s  advocate  or  solicitor,  or  any  of  the  guardians 
of  the  laws.  Two  of  her  sons  were  grown  up  to  manhood, 
—  her  eldest  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  — 
who  acquiesced  in  what  they  considered  as  a  necessary  act 
of  justice  for  the  preservation  of  their  father's  life.  Nay,  the 
second  son  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  who  came 
masked  to  the  house  and  carried  her  off  in  a  chair  to  the 
place  where  she  was  set  on  horseback. 

This  artful  man,  by  cant  and  hypocrisy,  persuaded  all  his 
intimate  friends  that  this  act  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  life  as  well  as  of  his ;  and  that  it  was  only 
confining  a  mad  woman  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  she  was 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  for  whom  he  professed  not  merely 
an  affectionate  regard,  but  the  most  passionate  love.  It  was 
many  years  afterwards  before  it  was   known  that  she  had 

*  She  was  cnrriod  off  in  1732;  and  after  being  detained  alwut  two  years 
In  the  small  inland  of  Ilcskcr.  was  conveyed  -to  St  Kilda.  On  the  affair 
getting  wind,  she  was  afterwards  removed  to  Harris,  where  she  died  in  1746, 
before  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  her  release,  and  a  ftill  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  could  be  completed.  ^  Ed. 
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been  wot  to  mch  a  borrid  pbce  ai  S-  Ellia:  aai  i:  vm 
generally  beiiered  that  she  w«  k*!-;  wediirtsblT.  ".ba^r^  n 
GonfinemeDt  in  some  ca^ile  in  U:?  Hiciix^idf  i^iiic^is;  to 
Lorat  or  M-Leod.  The  pcbSc  in  pen'^ci!.  ias^  r-':-.  —rr- 
DOS  enough,  could  take  no  ^ep.  *cei-ig  li^i  :b>  ^x'^T-j  we« 
not  displeased,  and  snppOring  iLm  L>c>rd  Gn:^  l^d  ssoj- 
fied  the  Jostice-Cleik  and  odKr  bigfa  cSotn  <^  '^  lav  viib 
the  proprielT  of  his  conduct. 

From  what  I  could  leain  at  the  i!m>.  tai  a^^rri^  came 
to  know.  Lord  Gnm^  was  in  cdc  T*^$t<e^  a  disTK'MT  not 
imlike  CrtMnwetl  and  some  of  hif  af^o>£^<e<.  —  a  ;^  ot- 
thosiast,  but  at  the  ^ame  time  Ilce^::-:':!^  in  Li?  ZKrvls 

He  had  mv  &dier  tctt  fre*iacni]T  wii  Lim  i:  i*  »t^> 
jngs,  and  kept  him  to  veir  late  Ik-ies.  TVt  w««  =i4eT- 
Btood  to  pass  moch  of  their  time  in  prartr.  aai  in  «*--'^g 
the  hi^  pCMits  of  Calrinian;  f<:«  ibt-lr  a<£«i  to  d^  t^ 
Genera.  Lord  Grange  was  not  ni»tn;e«aj::lr.z  in  tccrer- 
Baiion ;  for  he  had  a  great  manr  a:><«do(e£  vhk^  lie  nja^d 
agreeaUf,  and  was  fiur-cocnpleEOoed,  grxfJ-Vxiis^  st>d 
insinuating. 

After  tboife  meetings  tor  prirate  pnjv,  lMw>Ter,  In  wUtii 
Ibej  passed  several  boort  before  mpper.  prajl'.;  altcrraa^lT, 
they  did  not  part  without  wine ;  for  mj  E>r,:L^  o»l  to 
complain  of  their  late  boor?,  and  s^'^trtx.^  iLn  Hji  cSar^t 
had  flowed  libersDT.*  NotwitL^xandinz  ihii  iauma^.  iLfn 
were  perioda  of  half  a  year  al  a  time  wben  ib^r«  was  do 
inlercoorse  between  them  al  alL     Mt  tathtr'i  vjd^':c',7it^  wai^ 

♦  TboM  nwrttnp  mi^t  panly  l<  -sirtlaMii  !o  k«e?  Grv-.;*  f™«  if  !;> 
wib'i  eonpanT,  Khkh  »»»  »!•«*»  k-tst  »rJ  '.z.'^nsvfi'.  I  ■■,J«:J.^^T 
well  that  ith«  I  tns  iaxiwd  on  Siwriijn  to  j^t  ;=«  i*»rT,rr.  »  :h  i« 
tiro  yoiinge*l  daagh;cn.  Jtmn  ari'i  E:^^j^^  BE-i  tL*-r  J"'^r-^^  l^r'.'r  ^r  J'^ja, 
who  wu  of  my  age.  Ibm  •boot  ttx  or  mt— i,  L-i.o^zr.  rltj  L.-.-J  •  w?;i> 
gH«A4ip  dant  far  ehlldiBi'i  p:*j.  v«  alsirt  k«pc  ilumu  vauh  M  (fa* 
door,  Iwt  my  bdr  BboBld  come  tttiiecW  gpfjo  nt;  vbicb  n<  tt«l>ti,  u 
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that  at  those  times  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  debancherj 
at  Edinburgh,  and  interrupted  his  religious  exercises.  For 
in  those  intervals  he  not  only  neglected  mj  father's  company, 
but  absented  himself  from  church,  and  did  not  attend  the 
sacrament,  —  religious  services  whvch  at  other  times  he  would 
not  have  neglected  for  the  world.  Report,  however,  said 
that  he  and  his  associates,  of  whom  a  Mr.  Michael  Mcnzies, 
a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  St.  Germains,  and  Thomas  Elliott, 
W.  S.  (the  father  of  Sir  John  Elliott,  physician  in  London), 
were  two,  passed  their  time  in  alternate  scenes  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  religion  and  debauchery,  spending  the  day  in  meet- 

I  observed  to  them,  for  her  clamor  was  sufficiently  loud  as  she  came  through 
the  rooms  and  pn^sapres. 

In  the  "  Recollections  *'  there  is  the  following  account  of  an  interview  with 
the  lady :  — 

"I  had  travelled  half  a  mile  westwards  to  the  Red  Bum,  which  divides 
Prestonpans  from  its  suburbs  the  Guthill,  and  was  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
this  river,  uncertain  whether  or  not  I  should  venture  over.  In  this  state  I 
was  met  by  a  coach,  which  stopped,  and  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Lady  Grange.  She  ordered  her  footman  to  seize  me  directly  and  put  me 
into  the  coach.  It  was  in  vain  to  fly,  so  I  was  flung  into  her  coach  reluc- 
tant and  sulky.  She  tried  to  soothe  me,  but  it  would  not  do.  She  had 
provoked  me  on  the  Sunday,  by  telling  my  father  that  I  played  myself  at 
church,  that  ^he  had  detected  me  smiling  at  her  son  John  (exactly  of  my 
age),  and  trying  to  write  with  my  finger  on  the  dusty  desk  that  was  before 
me.  She  was  gorgeouf^ly  dressed:  her  face  was  like  the  moon,  and  patched 
all  over,  not  for  ornament,  but  n^o.  For  these  eighty  years  that  I  have  been 
wandering  in  this  wilderness,  I  have  seen  nothing  like  her  but  General  Dick- 
son of  Kilbucho.  In  short,  she  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  lady  with  whom 
all  well-educated  children  were  acquainted,  the  Great  Scarlet  Whore  of 
Babylon.  She  landed  me  at  my  father's  door,  and  gave  me  to  my  mother, 
with  injunctions  to  keep  me  nearer  home,  or  I  would  be  lost  This,  how- 
ever, drew  on  a  nearer  connection,  for  the  two  misses,  who  had  been  in  the 
coach,  came  down  with  John,  who  was  younger  than  them,  and  Invited  me 
to  drink  tea  with  them  next  Saturday:  to  this  I  had  no  aversion,  and  went 
accordingly.  The  young  ladies  had  a  fine  closet,  charmingly  furnished, 
with  chairs,  a  table,  a  set  of  chbia  and  everything  belonging  to  it  The 
misses  set  about  making  tea,  for  they  had  a  fire  iu  the  room,  and  «  maid 
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to  debauchery.  The  natural  casuistry  of  the  passions  grants 
dispensations  with  more  facility  than  the  Church  of  Rome. 

About  this  time  two  or  three  other  remarkable  men  camo 
to  live  in  tlie  parish.  The  celebrated  Col.  Gardiner  bought 
the  estate  of  Banktoun,  where  Lord  Drummore  had  resided 
for  a  year  or  two  before  he  bought  the  small  estate  of  West^ 
pans,  which  he  called  Drummore,  and  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  in  1755. 

The  first  Gardiner,  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Preston,  was  a  noted  enthusiast,  a  very  weak,  honest,  and 
brave  man,  who  had  once  been  a  great  rake,  and  was  con- 
verted, as  he  told  my  father,  by  his  reading  a  book  called 
GumalFs  Christian  Armor,  which  his  mother  had  put  in  his 
trunk  many  years  before.  He  had  never  looked  at  it  till  one 
day  at  Paris,  where  he  was  attending  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who 
was  ambassador  to  that  court  from  the  year  1715  to  the 
Regent's  death,  when,  having  an  intrigue  with  a  surgeon's 
wife,  and  the  hour  of  appointment  not  being  come,  he 
thought  he  would  pass  the  time  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  to  see  what  the  divine  could  say  about  armor, 

diary  kept  by  the  fomily  tutor,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  was  said 
therein  aboat  himself  and  his  household;  and  tlie  result,  as  people  who 
pursue  such  investigations  usually  find,  was  not  agreeable.  Each  reader 
will  judge  for  himself  how  much  sincerity  there  is  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  diary:  **  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  I  was  put  out  from  the 
ofiice  of  Justice-Clerk,  for  besides  many  reasons  from  the  times  and  my 
own  circumstances,  and  other  reasons  from  myself,  this  one  is  sufficient,  — 
that  I  have  thereby  so  much  more  time  to  employ  about  God  and  religion. 
If  I  consider  how  very  much  more  I  have  since  I  was  neither  concerned  in 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  nor  in  the  politics,  how  can  I  answer  for  the  little 
advances  I  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  ?  If,  while  I  have  that 
leisure,  I  be  enabled,  through  grace,  to  improve  it  for  that  end,  I  need  not 
grudge  the  want  of  the  £  400  sterling  yearly:  for  this  is  worth  all  tlie  world, 
and  God  can  provide  for  my  family  in  his  own  good  time  and  way."  — 
p.  84. 
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that  the  appointment  was  at  one  o'clock,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned, and  that  Gardiner  having  changed  his  lodging,  he 
found  a  book  when  rummaging  an  old  trunk  to  the  bottom, 
which  my  father  said  was  GurnalFs  Christian  Armor,  but 
to  wliich  Doddridge  gives  the  name  of  The  Christian  Soldier  ; 
or,  Heaven  Taken  by  Storm,  by  Thomas  Watson.*  Dod- 
dridge, in  a  note,  says  that  his  edition  of  the  story  was  con- 
firmed in  a  letter  from  a  Rev.  Mr.  Spears,  in  which  there 
was  not  the  least  difference  from  the  account  he  had  taken 
down  in  writing  tlie  very  night  in  which  the  Colonel  had 
told  him  tlie  stor}'.  This  Mr.  Spears  had  been  Lord 
Grange's  chaplain,  and  I  knew  him  to  have  no  great 
regard  to  truth,  when  deviating  from  it  suited  his  purpose; 
at  any  rate,  lie  was  not  a  man  to  contradict  Doddridge, 
who  had  most  likely  told  him  his  story.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  though  the  doctor  had  written  down  everj'thing  exactly, 
and  could  take  his  oath,  yet  he  had  omitted  to  mark  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  conversion  happened,  but,  if 
not  mistaken,  thinks  it  was  Sabbath.  This  aggravates  the 
sin  of  the  appointment,  and  hallows  the  conversion. 

♦  "  The  Chri<itian  in  Complete  Armor;  or,  A  Treatise  on  the  Saints*  War 
with  the  Devil:  wherein  a  discovery  is  made  of  the  policy,  power,  wicked- 
ness!, and  stratagems  made  use  of  by  that  enemy  of  God  and  his  people;  a 
magazine  opened  from  whence  the  Christian  is  fumishcd  with  special  arms 
for  the  battle,  assisted  in  buckling  on  his  armor,  and  taught  the  use  of  hit 
weapons,  —  together  with  the  happy  issue  of  the  whole  war.  —  By  William 
GuimALL,  A.  M.,  formerly  of  I^avenham,  Suffolk.  1G56-62.'*  Three  vol- 
umes quarto.  The  Christian  SttUlitr;  or,  Uearen  Tnktn  hy  Storm,  one  of 
many  works  written  by  Thomas  Watson,  one  of  the  non-juring  clergy 
driven  out  by  the  Act  of  Conformity,  appears  to  be  very  rare ;  it  is  not  in 
the  list  of  its  author's  works  in  Watt*s  BiMiotheca.  Doddridge,  before  he 
wrote  his  well-known  Remarkable  Patsagtt,  had  preached  and  published  a 
funeral  sermon  on  Colonel  Gardiner,  which  he  called  The  Christian  Warrior 
Animated  and  Crowned, — an  evident  assimilation  to  the  title  of  Watson*s 
book.  —  Ed. 


uid  m  poos  ChrisdHL.  ith  -tc^  osKmxiims  -.  -uuni^ 
ibe  tnnh.  he  inmsiec  nfi^us-  of  iik  niL-gi^uiL  ma 
dK^BmB  tssJer  l<t  !!■£  :>esL  ii;.  Af  iit  ibid  t 
however,  diov  'vxe  noiiunr  miifiisnEiil  a.  i:  Mk 
nk«  of  about  ticnr  ^tx:^  if  nst^  iut  w^sl  rtt-.-it 
MBM  carmaiEaDse  iLs:  pes  iaa.  b  -tinii-iTif-  ae  ti^  ■ 
rvJidje^  of  ihif  bx^  laS  ooitt  u  GBr^mer.     5t  vn 

ckilfil]  h"1^  'LrMl    vintd^    1a£   ^■■^nmn— wf**^   tiTTT    ti-    T^ 

M  ft  mhable  pan  (f  iif  trshi  vicL  itf  itbi  m 
at  Paris,  Kid  £T«d  in  crcai  FUjendiE-  Gardms 
lAd/  FianoK  F.-gtrng  due  of  die  dannnet  oT  'litt  £^  of 
Badnn.  a  Er-fjT'.  li^Jb.  defxined  -mmaL.  ^^7  i>-iicio:&.  anf 
a  great  breeder.  Tlior  cmid:^  v=«  nc  vvr  dk:i[icm3i>e& 
except  the  eldea  d™ipfci-E.  Fmiet.  *-htp  w^b  -t^t  'MscihiL 
and  becwne  ihe  «rife  of  Sir  Jimi**  Bmr€. 

Locd  DnmnKni.  one  rf"  d»t  h&s^^  »■■*  »  **wmc  ir  -diirt 
MD  of  the  Presdeni  St  Ht^r  ItuiTiinik.  of  Swra.  lits^isk. 
a  man  tctt  pojmlv  and  «^T««alue  ii>  iiif  mamtg^s-  atic  ac 
anireml  &roriie '  He  w  a  etck  ^iend  i£  :b(  T«ar.  niR 
mercfy  br  pTin*  alna.  id  ■wind,  ht-  t»e  htk  fjarx-  Vc  i™- 
eneoon^iii^  a^nenlniTc  asd  maon&isiirp.-  aui  17  derEun* 
bis  qMR  time  in  a^JsE  ^  a  josok  of  j>taKe  iii  'j>e  rwti 
paiisbes  of  Inrere^  asid  Pi«5UeipKi&.  irbt?^  Lit  m^uc*:  ist. 
and  did  mucli  to  pieserre  Hit  ptaoe  tf  uk  iieJ^Vjni'Xfi.  Kud 
lo  proowtB  ibe  peace  of  ibe  ecRmrrr.  Ii  tk*  Iw"??  ^w- 
the  eonntiT',  if  everr  man  o£  af  imi^  bt'jw'a;&^  e^i,  au:ti'.eT:7 
as  the  judges  are  sq'iOrtA  ta  hav^  vazJd  Lit  i.^h^V  vm 
as  this  good  maa  did.  Bt  Araag  to  'Jftr-  mi^iii-  jtr^v^si  aaa-j 
a  laiTEuit  thai  oidi  in  ibe  ram  i^  'J«  pa-Mi.  lyjri  I/rsta- 
iDOTK  bad  inaiiT  diDdrm- 

Hr.  Robert  Eeiib  of  &ai^  vbo  vac  >£«rvard£  KsfMi- 
ndor  at  mniy  oodrts,  and  rto  ns  a  maa  of  aUfiij  and 
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very  agreeable  manners,  came  also  about  this  time  to  live 
in  the  parish.  His  sons,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.  B,, 
and  Sir  Basil  Keitli,  were  afterwards  well  known.* 

There  lived  at  the  same  time  there  Colin  Campbell,  Esq., 
a  brother  of  Sir  James,  of  Arbruchal,  who  was  Collector  of 
tlie  Customs;  and  when  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,  George  Cheap,  Esq.,  became  his 
successor,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Rossie,  all  of  whom  had 
large  families  of  seven  or  eight  boys  and  girls,  which  made 
up  a  society  of  genteel  young  people  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  such  a  place. 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  usually  passed  the  school  va- 
cation, first  at  Mr.  Menzies',  of  St.  Germains,  and  afterwards 
at  Seton  House,  when  the  family  came  to  live  there  upon 
the  sale  of  their  estate.  I  was  very  often  there,  as  I  was  a 
great  favorite  of  the  lady's,  one  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Stevenson, 
and  of  her  two  daughters,  who  were  two  or  three  years  older 
than  I  was.  These  excursions  from  home  opened  the  mind 
of  a  young  person,  who  had  some  turn  for  observation. 

The  first  journey  I  made,  however,  was  to  Dumfriesshire, 
in  the  summer  1733,  when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  There 
I  not  only  became  well  acquainted  with  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
A.  Robison  [minister  of  Tinwald],  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man, and  with  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jean  Graham,  and 
their  then  unmarried  daughters ;  but  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  town  of  Dumfries,  where  I  resided  for 

*  Abundant  information  about  this  family  will  be  found  in  the  Memoir$ 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murrajf  Keitk,  1849.  The  elder  Keith  was 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  at  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  the  Empress  Catherine  on  the  throne.  His  wife  was 
the  prototype  of  Scott's  sketch  of  Mrs.  Bcthune  Baliol.  The  son,  Sir  Rob- 
cii,  was  the  ambassador  in  Denmark  who  saved  Queen  Caroline  Matilda, 
George  UVb  sister,  from  the  fate  to  which  she  was  destined  on  aoconnt  of 
the  aiTair  of  Struensee.  —  Ed. 
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several  weeks  at  Provost  Bell's,  whose  wife  was  one  of  107 
motbet's  sisters,  two  more  of  whom  were  settled  in  that 
town,  —  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Wight, 
and  theother  of  the  sheriff-«terk.  I  was  soon  very  intimate 
vilh  a  few  boys  of  this  town  about  my  own  age,  and  became 
ft  favorite  by  teaching  Ihero  some  of  our  sports  and  plays  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  had  never  heard.* 

•  On  this  JDDmey  It  wu  tliat  I  lint  vitnesiiod  ■□  esecntioa.  There  «u 
ima  Jock  JohD'lone  who  had  been  condemned  Tor  robbery,  uid,  being  accn- 
■ory  to  a  marder,  to  be  eiecnled  at  Dumfries.  This  fellow  vu  but  twenty 
yean  of  sge,  bnt  itrong  and  bold,  ind  a  great  ringleader.  It  waa  strongly 
reported  that  the  thievte  were  collecting  in  all  qnarten,  in  order  to  come  to 
Donifrlea  on  the  day  of  the  eiscntion,  and  make  a  deforcement  at  they 
were  conducting  Jock  to  the  gallows,  which  was  usaaDy  erected  on  a  mn<r 
out  of  town.  The  mogistrstei  became  acxionj;  and  there  being  no  mili- 
tarj  force  nearer  than  Edinburgh,  they  resolved  to  enct  the  gB)lows  b«fain 
the  door  of  the  priaon,  with  a  ■cnflblil  or  plalfonn  leading  from  the  door  to 
the  fatal  tree,  and  they  amied  about  one  hundred  of  their  stoutest  buri^ssef 
with  Lochaber  axes  to  fomi  a  guard  round  the  scaffold.  The  day  and  hour 
of  execntion  came,  and  I  was  placed  in  the  window  of  the  provost's  house 
directly  opposlla  the  priaon:  the  crowd  was  great,  and  the  preparsliom 
abuming  to  a  young  imagination  1  at  last  the  prison  door  opened,  and  Jock 
appeared,  enclosed  by  ilx  town-offlcers.  When  he  first  issued  from  the 
door,  he  looked  a  little  astonished;  but  looking  round  awhile,  he  proceeded 
with  A  bold  step.  Paalms  and  prayers  being  over,  the  rope  was  fastened 
about  his  neck,  and  he  was  prompted  to  ascend  a  short  ladder  fastened  to 
the  galkiws,  to  be  thrown  off.  Here  his  resistance  and  my  terror  began. 
Jock  was  carlyJiaired  and  fierce-looking,  and  very  strong  of  hit  size, — 
■bant  fin  feet  eight  inches.  The  moment  they  asked  him  to  go  up  the 
ladder,  be  took  hold  of  the  rope  round  his  neck,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  gallow*,  and,  with  repeated  violent  pnlls,  attempted  to  pull  it  down; 
and  hli  eSbit*  wan  so  etrong  that  it  was  feared  he  wonld  hare  lucceedcd. 
The  crowd,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  much  emotion,  and  the  fear  of  the  tnagif 
tmtn  incieaaed.  I  wiihod  myself  on  the  top  of  Crifiel,  or  anywhere  but 
there.  Bnt  the  attempt  to  go  through  the  crowd  appeared  more  dangerong 
than  to  itnj  where  I  was,  out  of  sight  of  the  gallowt.  I  relumed  to  my  sta- 
tion again,  reaolring  manfully  to  abide  the  worst  extremity. 

Jock  struggled  and  roared,  for  ha  became  like  a  l\iTious  wild  beast,  and 
■H  that  ilx  man  conM  do,  they  conid  not  bind  him)  and  having  with  wiet- 
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At  this  time,  too,  I  made  a  very  agreeable  tour  round  the 
country  with  my  father  and  JMr.  Robert  Jardine  [minister  of 
Lochmaben],  the  father  of  Dr.  Jardine,  afterwards  minister 
of  Edinburgh.  Though  they  were  very  orthodox  and  pious 
clergymen,  they  had  both  of  them  a  very  great  turn  for  fun 
and  buffoonery ;  and  wherever  they  went,  made  all  the  chil- 
dren quite  happy,  and  set  all  the  maids  on  tlie  titter.  That 
they  might  not  want  amusement,  they  took  along  with  them, 
for  the  first  two  days,  a  Mess  John  Allan,  a  minister  who 
lay  in  their  route,  with  whom  they  could  use  every  sort  of 
freedom,  and  who  was  their  constant  butt  As  he  had  no 
resistance  in  him,  and  could  only  laugh  when  they  rallied 
him,  or  played  him  boyish  tricks,  I  thought  it  but  very 
dull  entertainment  Nor  did  I  much  approve  of  their  turn- 
ing the  backsides  of  then*  wigs  foremost,  and  making  faces 
to  divert  the  children,  in  the  midst  of  very  grave  discourse 
about  the  state  of  religion  in  the  country,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Gk)spel.  Among  the  places  we  visited  was  Bridekirk, 
the  seat  of  the  eldest  cadet  of  Lord  Carlyle's  family,  of  which 
my  father  was  descended.    I  saw  likewise  a  small  pendicle 


tling  hard  forced  up  the  pinions  on  his  arms,  they  were  afraid,  and  he  he- 
came  more  formidable ;  when  one  of  the  magistrates,  recollecting  that  there 
was  a  master-mason  or  carpenter,  of  the  name  of  Baxter,  who  was  by  far 
the  strongest  man  in  Dumfries,  they  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  him,  for 
the  honor  of  the  tovm,  to  come  on  the  scaffold.  He  came,  and,  putting 
aside  the  six  men  who  were  keeping  him  down,  he  seized  him,  and  made  no 
more  difficulty  than  a  nurse  does  in  handling  her  child:  he  bound  him  hand 
and  foot  in  a  few  minutes,  and  laid  him  quietly  down  on  his  face  near  the 
edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  retired.  Jock,  the  moment  he  felt  his  grasp,  found 
himself  subdued,  and  became  calm,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  This 
dreadful  scene  cost  me  many  nights*  sleep. 

[N.  B.  —  The  greater  portion  of  this  narrative  is  taken  from  the  "  Recol- 
lections," where  it  is  more  fully,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Editor,  more 
picturesquely  told,  than  in  the  note  appended  by  the  author  to  his  Auto- 
biography.] 
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of  the  estate  whtcb  had  been  aseigned  aa  the  portion  of  bis 
grandfather,  and  which  he  himself  had  tried  to  recover  by 
a  lawsuit,  itui  -xas  defeated  for  vent  of  a  principal  paper. 
We  did  not  see  the  laird,  who  was  from  home ;  but  we  saw 
the  lady,  who  was  a  much  greater  curiosity.  She  was  a  veiy 
large  and  powerful  virago,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
receired  ua  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality ;  for  the 
bnmdy-bottle  —  a  Scotch  pint — made  its  appearance  imme- 
diately, and  we  were  obliged  to  take  our  morning,  as  they 
called  it,  which  was  indeed  the  universal  faiihion  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  This  lady,  who,  I  confess,  had  not 
many  charms  for  me,  was  said  to  bo  able  to  empty  one  of 
those  large  bottles  of  brandy,  smuggled  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
at  a  sitting.  They  had  no  whiskey  at  that  time,  there  being 
then  no  distilleries  in  the  south  of  Scotland.* 

The  face    of   the  country  was  particularly  desolate,  not 

•  This  intsniewla  thm  TeUted  in  the  "B™ol1Mlion^!"  — 
"The  liird  «u  gone  to  Dumfriei,  mucb  to  onr  dluppointnieiit;  bat  the 
tady  came  out,  and,  In  bor  iics'ai  or  kiadiiMB,  bad  almost  polled  Mr.  Jar- 
dine  off  his  boisei  bat  tbey  were  obttlnate,  and  said  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Kelbead ;  but  they  delivered  np  Meiajohii  Allan  to  her,  as  they  liad 
DO  ftirther  use  tor  him.  I  had  never  >een  inch  n  Tirago  u  Lady  Bridekirk, 
Dot  ereo  among  tbe  oyiter-iroinen  at  Prestonpans.  She  was  like  n  sergeant 
of  Ibot  In  women'i  clothes;  or  rather  like  an  OTergrovn  coachman  of  a 
Qoaker  pennuion.  On  our  peremptory  refusal  to  alight,  she  darted  into 
tbe  honse  like  a  hogshead  down  a  elope,  and  returned  iostuitly  with  a  pint 
bottle  of  brandy  —  a  Scots  pint,  I  mean  —  and  a  atny  beer-glaas,  into  which 
■lie  filled  almoet  a  bamper.  After  a  long  grace  >aid  by  Mr.  Jardine  —  for  it 
waa  bii  torn  now,  b^ng  the  third  brandy-bottle  we  bad  aeea  since  we  left 
Lochmalien — she  emptied  it  to  onrhealthi,  and  made  the  gentlemen  fullow 
her  example :  she  uid  she  would  spare  me  as  1  was  so  yoang,  but  ordered 
a  maid  to  bring  a  gingerbreHd  cake  from  the  cuplward,  a  luncheon  of  which 
she  put  in  my  pocket.  This  lady  was  fsmoas,  even  in  the  Anntindale  bor- 
der, botb  at  tbe  l>ow1  and  in  battle:  she  coutd  drink  a  Scots  pint  of  brandy 
with  ease;  and  when  the  men  grew  obstreperoDS  in  their  caps,  she  could 
•ither  put  them  oat  otdoon,  or  to  bed,  as  she  found  most  conTanlanL" 
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having  yet  reaped  any  benefit  from  the  union  of  the  Parlia- 
ments ;  nor  was  it  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  century 
of  wretched  government  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and 
commenced  at  the  accession  of  James.  The  Border  wars 
and  depredations  had  happily  ceased;  but  the  borderers, 
having  lost  what  excited  their  activity,  were  in  a  dormant 
state  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  unless  it 
was  during  the  time  of  the  grand  Rebellion,  and  the  struggles 
between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery. 

On  this  excursion  we  dined  with  Sir  William  Douglas, 
of  Kclhead,  whose  grandfather  was  a  son  of  the  family  of 
Queensberry.  When  he  mot  us  in  his  stable-yard,  I  took 
him  for  a  grieve  or  bamman,  for  he  wore  a  blue  bonnet 
over  his  thin  gray  hairs,  and  a  hodden-gray  coat  But  on 
a  nearer  view  of  him,  he  appeared  to  be  well-bred  and 
sensible,  and  was  particularly  kind  to  my  father,  who,  I 
understood,  had  been  his  godson,  having  been  bom  in  the 
neighborhood  on  a  farm  his  father  rented  from  Sir  William. 
My  father's  mother,  who  was  Jean  Jardine,  a  daughter  of 
the  family  of  Applegarth,  had  died  a  week  after  his  birth, 
in  1690.     His  father  hved  till  1721. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  visit  an  old  gentleman,  a 
cousin  of  my  father's,  James  Carlyle  of  Broken whate,  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  James  II.'s  time,  and  throw  up  his 
commission  at  the  Revolution  rather  than  take  the  oaths.  He 
was  a  little,  fresh-looking  old  man  of  eighty-six,  very  lively 
in  conversation,  and  particularly  fond  of  my  father.  His 
house,  which  was  not  much  better  than  a  cottage,  though 
thei*e  were  two  rooms  above  stairs  as  well  as  below,  was  full 
of  gtms  and  swords,  and  other  warlike  instruments.  He  had 
been  so  dissolute  in  his  youth  that  his  nickname  in  the 
country  was  Jamie  Gaeloose.  His  wife,  who  appeared  to  be 
older  than  himself,  though  she  was  seven  years  younger,  was 
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of  k  Yery  hospitable  dispoeition.  This  small  hoase  being 
easily  filled,  I  went  to  bed  in  the  paji<»'  while  ibe  oompmaj 
were  at  supper.  But,  tired  as  I  was,  it  was  Img  bdbre  I 
fell  asleep ;  fcH'  as  mj  father  had  told  me  that  I  was  to  sleep 
with  my  cousin,  I  was  in  great  fear  that  it  wootd  be  the  old 
wwnan.  Weariness  orercame  mj  fear,  however,  and  I  did 
not  awake  till  the  tea-thinga  were  on  the  table,  aod  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  old  gentleman  who  slept  with  me  till 
my  father  ailerwards  told  me,  which  reliered  me  from  mr 
anxioas  cnriosity.  After  bnaUa^  oar  old  friend  would  needs 
give  ns  a  oonvor,  and  mounted  bi^  hone  —  a  gray  siallioa 
of  about  foarteen  and  a  half  bands  high  —  as  nimbly  as  if  he 
had  been  only  thirty.  Not  long  after  be  eepwated  from  lu, 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  my  father  what  b^  been  [be 
subject  of  a  very  earnest  coorersaiioa  he  had  had  the  even- 
ing before,  wben  they  were  walking  in  the  garden.  He 
toM  me  that  his  cousin  bad  pressed  him  very  mnch  to  acceciC 
(/  his  estate,  which  be  would  dispose  to  him,  as  his  oolr 
suTTiving  daughter  had  distressed  him  by  ber  marriage,  and 
he  had  no  liking  (o  her  children-  ilj  &tber  had  rejected  his 
proposal,  and  taken  much  pains  to  eonvinee  the  M  genileman 
of  the  injustice  and  nuelty  of  his  procedure,  which  had  made 
him  loud  and  angrj,  and  had  drawn  my  curious  «1fiition. 
He  died  three  jetm  after,  without  a  will,  and  the  little  ei^tale 
was  soon  drowned  in  debt  and  absoriied  into  the  great  one, 
which  made  my  fiuher  say  afterwanls  thai  he  believed  lie 
had  been  ri^Ueotu  octrmuek. 

This  was  the  first  opportmity  I  had  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  grandfather,  Ur.  Alexander  Bt^ison,  who 
was  a  man  very  much  respected  for  his  good  sense  and 
steadiness,  and  moderatian  in  dinrch  courts.  He  had  been 
minister  at  Tlnwald  since  the  year  1C97,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  which  eat  daring  the  Union  Pariiament. 
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He  was  trulj  a  man  of  a  sound  bead,  and  in  the  midst  of 
very  warm  times  was  resorted  to  by  his  neighbors,  both  laity 
and  clergy,  for  temperate  and  sound  advice.  He  lived  to 
the  year  1761,  and  I  passed  several  summers  and  one  winter 
entirely  at  his  house,  when  I  was  a  student.  He  had  a  toler- 
ably good  collection  of  books,  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind, 
and  had  more  allowance  to  give  to  people  of  different  opin- 
ions, and  more  indulgence  to  the  levities  of  youth,  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew  of  such  strict  principles  and  conduct.  His 
wife,  Jean  Graham,  connected  with  many  of  the  principal 
families  in  Galloway,  and  descended  by  her  mother  from  the 
Qucensberry  family  (as  my  father  was,  at  a  greater  distance 
by  his  mother,  of  the  Jardine  Hall  family),  gave  the  worthy 
people  and  their  children  an  air  of  greater  consequence  than 
their  neighbors  of  the  same  rank,  and  tended  to  make  them 
deserve  tlie  respect  which  was  shown  tliem.  When  I  look 
back  on  the  fulness  of  very  good  living  to  their  numerous 
family,  and  to  their  cheerful  hospitality  to  strangers,  —  when 
I  recollect  the  decent  education  they  gave  their  children, 
and  how  happily  the  daughters  were  settled  in  the  world ; 
and  recollect  that  they  had  not  £  70  per  annum  besides  the 
£500  which  was  my  grandmother's  portion,  £100  of  which 
was  remaining  for  the  three  eldest  daughters  as  they  were 
married  off  in  their  turns,  it  appears  quite  surprising  how  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  live  as  they  did,  and  keep  their 
credit  What  I  have  seen,  both  at  their  house  and  my 
father's,  on  their  slender  incomes,  surpasses  all  belief.  But 
it  was  wonderful  what  moderation  and  a  strict  economy  was 
able  to  do  in  those  days. 

In  my  infancy  I  had  witnessed  the  greatest  trial  they 
had  ever  gone  through.  Their  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  had  studied  at  Glasgow  College,  but  was  to  go  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh  in  winter  1724,  to  be  near  mj 
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falher,  then  removed  to  Prenton[«n>,  went  to  Doiafnei  kt 
bid  farewell  to  bis  Koond  i,UtnT.  Hr'.  B^iL  u>d  kfi  tl«  twwa 
in  a  clear  frosty  nigbl  id  the  i^itm'ti^  of  lyxfrD.:^!r,  Ini, 
having  minded  the  romd  about  a  mile  ffjn  IhubfrMA,  k3 
into  a  peal-pot,  as  it  is  called,  aM  w  tir/vr^A.  I(«  vm 
impatientlj  expected  at  night,  and  ti^xi  B^jtr.Ui%.  Mr 
t»uther  and  I  had  got  Kidie  half^f^rw:^  lo  i^i^*:  L'r-^  V. 
jnirchase  Eome  mgar-plumi  for  on.  mi  (liat  v<t  >^v^  ryx 
the  least  impatient  of  the  (ami'r.  WLaX  wa*  w  •il<affy>iA:> 
ment,  when,  aboat  elev<«  oVlod^  infonuuirjo  «*!im  iLat  m 
had  been  drowned  and  our  oi'jfnC:^  Imc  TLit  I  at^a^in 
merely  to  note  at  what  an  earir  »^  iiiVr^tls;^  •d<«1(  ma^ 
an  impressiMi  on  children'*  m^inofVH ;  P/r  I  «»<  U«»  r^j 
two  jears  and  ten  moatLt  iM,  and  ta  it'at  <ii«T  I  t^tafMi^x 
it  as  well  as  anr  eT<;ni  of  rov  Efe.* 

Two  jean  after  ihti  ynnr^j  mUt  nr  bmc^t^  v^xmj, 
which  had  the  effect  of  auaidun^  m«  «wr  owKJk  V>  my  jTrntnU 
&tber  and  his  famflT.  and  e^i^  Lisa  a  ja*^^  mfM^ioAt  '/fx 
vaj  mind,  I  was  wnl  la  tine  OA^f^  'if  ¥j£tAnr^  wiJfi.  I 


■  nKC«7  dure  iErV-y^T,  ^/m*  i; 
la  iailifiat  vMov «f  ■  il  i^mmrm  oirf  'j-,ar r.:M><  v.l'j  it  iimi  In  hAn^ 
Bad  rtaTM  far  lia  Mpfnr:  '•£  btr  fin^r-  '^'^  ^-7  m^-nv  C  -SAm: 
Ifasa  ifaoKcd  nnc*  Bdaer  Ibaa  I  ficAt^  in  ml  aa-j  r'4fit  M  aai*.  ( 
pwtd  tun  TtfT  eloM  to  Mu  a*  b'.-v  !m  iaii  JM  i^  A^jtr  xnsj  ife .  '-j. 
ka  at  Ia«  VM  an  ■*— ■■  Ui  grscifidMr  ka>l  tp^ntml  v.  ^m  ji  *a  cnn.V.^. 

ft  «*A»  B*  A*  ip-.*.  fc«;  vn^il 

1,  t«s  b>  s«T*r  If  joml.     I  v^Bi  riwy  autrlivt  !ft 
^  bm  w:-tbr.«  «fiMt.    jtAtr  waa  Siaw^  I 
■  ka  kad  nUcd  hk  mAB'i  drann. 
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entered  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1735.*  I  bad  the  good 
luck  to  be  placed  in  a  bouse  in  Edinburgh  wbero  there  was 
very  good  company;  for  John,  aAerwards  Colonel  Maxwell, 
and  his  brother  Alexander,  were  boarded  there,  whose  tutor, 
being  an  acquaintance  of  my  father's,  took  some  charge  of 
me.  John  Witherspoon,  the  celebrated  doctor,  was  also  in 
the  house ;  and  Sir  Harry  Nisbet  of  Dean,  and  John  Dal- 
rymple,  now  Sir  John  of  Cranstoun,  not  being  able  to  afford 
tutors  of  their  own,  and  being  near  relations  of  the  Max- 
wells, came  every  aflemoon  to  prepare  their  lessons  under 
the  care  of  our  tutor. 

The  future  life  and  public  character  of  Dr.  Witherspoon 
are  perfectly  known.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  far  advanced  for  his  age,  very  sensible  and  shrewd, 
but  of  a  disagreeable  temper,  which  was  irritated  by  a  flat 
voice  and  awkward  manner,  which  prevented  his  making  an 
impression  on  his  companions  of  either  sex  that  was  at  all 
adequate  to  his  ability.  This  defect,  when  he  was  a  lad, 
stuck  to  him  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  so  much 
roused  his  envy  and  jealousy,  and  made  him  take  a  road  to 
distinction  very  different  from  that  of  his  more  successful 

companions.f 

John  IMaxwell  was  remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  youths  of  his  time,  but  of  such 
gentle  manners  and  so  soft  a  temi)er  that  nobody  could 
then  foresee  that  he  was  to  prove  one  of  the  bravest  offi- 


*  We  had  a  vory  good  master  at  Prestonpans,  an  Alexander  Hannan,  an 
old  fellow-student  of  my  father^s,  whom  he  brought  there,  and  who  impli- 
citly followed  his  directions.  He  possessed  excellent  tnmslatioDB  of  the 
classics. 

t  Though  Witherspoon  is  now  little  remembered,  an  account  of  his 
rather  remarkable  career  will  be  found  in  tlie  ordinary  biographical  dio* 
tiooaries. — Ed. 
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een  in  the  allied  aim;  nnder  Prince  Ferdinand  in  tbe  ^ear 
1759. 

Sir  Hairy  Nisbet  was  a  very  ambtile  yonili,  who  took 
also  to  the  aimy,  was  a  distinguiohed  officer  and  remarkAbly 
handaome,  but  fell  at  an  early  age  in  the  battle  of  Val  [?] 

The  character  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  whom  I  stiall  have 
occasion  to  mention  aftenTardii,  is  perfectly  known ;  it  is 
sufficient   to   say   here    that  the    hlossom    promised    better 

fruiL" 

I  was  entered  in  Sir.  Kerr's  class,  who  was  at  that  time 
Frofeseor  of  Ilumanitj,  and  was  rerj  much  master  of  his 
business.  Like  oiher  schoolmasters,  he  was  veiy  partial  to 
his  scholars  of  rank,  and  having  two  lords  at  his  class, — 
viz.  Lord  Balgonie  and  Lord  Dalziel,  —  he  took  great  [jains 
to  make  them  (especially  Ihe  first,  for  the  second  was 
hardly  ostensible)  appear  among  the  beat  scholars,  wliicb 
would  not  do,  and  only  served  to  make  him  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  his  young  lord.  The  best  by  far  at  the  clam 
were  Colonel  Bobcrt  Ilcpbum  of  Keith ;  James  Kdgar, 
Esq.,  aflerwards  a  Commisi-ioner  of  the  Customs  ;t  Alex- 
ander Twt,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  Sedition ;  and  Alexander  Bertram, 
of  the  Nisbet  family,  who  died  youug.  'William  Wiikie  the 
poet  and  I  came  next  in  order,  and  he  (Mr.  Kerr)  used 
to  allege  long  aA«r  that  we  turned  Latin  into  English  better 
thao  they  did,  though  we  could  not  bo  well  turn  English 
info  Latin  ;  which  was  probably  owing  to  their  being  tau^tt 
better  at  the  Hi^  School  than  we  were  in  the  country.  I 
mention  those  drcnmstances    because   those  gentlemen  eon- 

•  Tbe  uthar  at  the  Utwuin  of  Greai  BriUoM  and  Irilatd,  in  vbieh  W 
imicli  lifbt  ii  thrown  on  the  hiitor;f  of  the  Isler  gtewarti  and  Uie  BctoId- 

it  of  "  CommiHiofNC  Edssr"  will  be  tannd  in  Esj*!  ESm- 
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tinued  to  kfe^p  the  same  rank  in  society  when  they  grew 
np  that  they  held  when  they  were  boys.  I  was  sent  next 
year  to  the  first  class  of  mathematics,  taught  by  Mr.  M'Lau- 
rin,  which  cost  me  little  trouble,  as  my  father  had  carried 
me  through  the  first  book  of  Euclid  in  the  summer.  In  this 
branch  I  gained  an  ascendant  over  our  tutor,  Pat.  Baillie, 
afterwards  minister  of  Borrowstounness,  which  he  took  care 
never  to  forget.  He  was  a  very  good  Latin  scholar,  and 
so  expert  in  the  Greek  that  he  taught  Professor  Drummond's 
class  for  a  whole  winter  when  he  was  ill.  But  he  had  no 
mathematics,  nor  much  science  of  any  kind.  One  night, 
w^hen  I  was  conning  my  Latin  lesson  in  the  room  with  him 
and  his  pupils,  he  was  going  over  a  proposition  of  Euclid 
with  John  Maxwell,  who  had  hitherto  got  no  hold  of  the 
science.  lie  blundered  so  excessively  in  doing  this  that  I 
could  not  help  laughing  aloud.  He  was  enraged  at  first, 
but,  when  calm,  he  bid  me  try  if  I  could  do  it  better.  I 
w^ent  through  the  proposition  so  readily  that  he  committed 
John  to  my  care  in  that  branch,  which  he  was  so  good- 
natured  as  not  to  take  amiss,  though  he  was  a  year  older 
than  I  was.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  fell  into  the  proper 
train  of  thinking,  and  needed  assistance  no  longer.  Mr. 
LI'Laurin  was  at  this  time  a  favorite  professor,  and  no 
wonder,  as  he  was  the  clearest  and  most  agreeable  lecturer 
on  that  abstract  science  that  ever  I  heard.  He  made 
mathematics  a  fashionable  study,  which  was  felt  afterwards 
in  the  war  that  followed  in  1743,  when  nine  tenths  of  the 
engineers  of  the  army  were  Scottish  officers.  The  Academy 
at  Woolwich  was  not  then  established. 
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I  WAS  witness  to  a  very  extraordinary  scene  that  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  1736,  which  was 
the  escape  of  Robertson,  a  condemned  criminal,  from  the 
Tolbooth  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  those  days  it  was  usual 
to  bring  the  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  death  into 
that  church,  to  attend  public  worship  every  Sunday  after 
their  condemnation,  when  the  clergyman  made  some  part 
of  his  discourse  and  prayers  to  suit  their  situation ;  which, 
among  other  circumstances  of  solemnity  which  then  attended 
the  state  of  condemned  criminals,  had  no  small  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  Robertson  and  Wilson  were  smugglers,  and 
had  been  condemned  for  robbing  a  custom-house,  where  some 
of  their  goods  had  been  deposited;  a  ci-ime  which  at  that 
time  did  not  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  to 
deserve  so  severe  a  punishment.    I  was  carried  by  an  ac- 
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quaintance  to  church  to  see  the  prisoners  on  the  Sanday 
before  the  day  of  execution.  We  went  early  into  the 
church  on  purpose  to  see  them  come  in,  and  were  seated  in  a 
pew  before  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Soon  after 
we  went  into  the  church  by  the  door  from  the  Parliament 
Close,  the  criminals  were  brought  in  by  the  door  next  the 
Tolbooth,  and  placed  in  a  long  pew,  not  far  from  the  pulpit 
Four  soldiers  came  in  with  them,  and  placed  Robertson 
at  the  head  of  the  pew,  and  Wilson  below  him,  two  of  them- 
selves sitting  below  Wilson,  and  two  in  a  pew  behind  him. 
The  bells  were  ringing  and  the  doors  were  open,  while 
the  people  were  coming  into  the  church.  Robertson  watched 
his  opportunity,  and,  suddenly  springing  up,  got  over  the 
pew  into  the  passage  that  led  in  to  the  door  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close,  and,  no  person  offering  to  lay  hands  on  him, 
made  his  escape  in  a  moment,  —  so  much  the  more  easily, 
perhaps,  as  everybody's  attention  was  drawn  to  Wilson,  who 
was  a  stronger  man,  and  who,  attempting  to  follow  Robert- 
son, was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  struggled  so  long  with 
them  that  the  two  who  at  last  followed  Robertson  were  too 
late.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  maintained  his  struggle 
that  he  might  let  his  companion  have  time.  That  might  be 
his  second  thought,  but  his  first  certainly  was  to  escape  him- 
self, for  I  saw  him  set  his  foot  on  the  seat  to  leap  over,  when 
the  soldiers  pulled  him  back.  Wilson  was  immediately  car- 
ried out  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  Robertson,  getting  uninterrupted 
through  the  Parliament  Square,  down  the  back-stairs,  into 
the  Cowgate,  was  heard  of  no  more  till  he  arrived  in  Holland. 
This  was  an  interesting  scene,  and  by  filling  the  public  mind 
with  compassion  for  the  unhappy  person  who  did  not  escai)e, 
and  who  was  the  better  character  of  the  two,  had  probably 
some  influence  in  producing  what  followed :  for  when  the 
sentence  against  Wilson  came  to  be  executed  a  few  weeks 
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tbereafler,  a  very  strong  opinion  prevailed  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  force  the  Town  Guard,  whose  dutj  it  id  to  attend  ex- 
ecutions under  the  order  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

There  was  a  Captain  Forteous,  who  by  hi^  good  behavior 
in  the  army  had  obtained  a  Buboltem's  commission,  and  bad 
afterwards,  when  on  half-pa;r,  been  preferred  to  the  comouuid 
of  the  City  Guard.  This  man,  by  his  ekill  in  manly  exer- 
ciaea,  particularly  the  golf,  and  by  gentlemanly  behavior,  was 
admitted  into  the  company  of  his  superiors,  which  elated  his 
mind,  and  added  inwlence  to  lus  native  roughness,  so  that  he 
was  much  hated  and  feared  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh. 
When  the  day  of  execution  came,  the  rumor  of  a  deforce* 
ment  at  the  gallows  prevailed  strongly ;  and  tbe  Provost  and 
Magistrates  (not  in  their  own  minds  veiy  strong)  iboaght 
it  a  good  measure  to  apply  for  three  or  four  companies  of  a 
marching  regiment  that  lay  in  the  Canongate,  to  be  drawn  op 
in  the  Lawtmiarket,  a  street  leading  from  the  Tolbootb  to 
the  Grassmarket,  the  place  of  execulicHi,  in  order  to  overawe 
the  mob  by  their  being  at  hand.  Porteoas,  wboy  it  is  said, 
had  hiB  natural  courage  increased  to  rage  by  any  suqiidon 
that  he  and  his  Guard  could  no)  execute  the  law,  and  being 
heated  likewise  wilfa  wine,  —  for  he  had  dined,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  between  one  and  two, — became  perfectly  furioui 
when  he  passed  by  the  three  companies  drawn  up  in  the 
street  as  he  marched  along  with  his  prisoner. 

Hr.  Baillie  had  taken  windows  in  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Grassmai^et,  for  his  pupils  and  me,  in  the  >econ>t 
floor,  about  seventy  or  eigfa^  yards  westward  of  the  plane 
of  execution,  where  we  went  in  due  time  to  see  tbe  show  ;  to 
which  I  had  tto  small  aversion,  having  seen  one  at  I>uin- 
frieJ,  the  execution  of  Jock  Johnstone,  which  klci'kid  irie 
very  much.*  When  we  arrived  at  tbe  bou>e,  Mime  pnuplv 
*  See  sboTCi  pu  If,  mte. 
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who  were  looking  from  the  windows  were  displaced,  anj 
went  to  a  window  in  the  common  stair,  abont  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  ours.  The  street  is  long  and  wide,  and  there 
was  a  very  great  crowd  assembled.  The  execution  went  on 
with  the  usual  forms,  and  Wilson  behaved  in  a  manner  very 
becoming  his  situation.  There  was  not  the  least  appearance 
of  an  attempt  to  rescue ;  but  soon  afler  the  executioner  had 
done  his  duty,  there  was  an  attack  made  upon  him,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  by  the  bo^'S  and  blackguards  throwing 
stones  and  dirt  in  testimony  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  hang- 
man. But  there  was  no  attempt  to  break  through  the  guard 
and  cut  down  the  prisoner.  It  was  generally  said  that  there 
was  very  little,  if  any,  more  violence  than  had  usually  hap- 
pened on  such  occaijions.  Porteous,  however,  inflamed  with 
wine  and  jealousy,  thought  proper  to  order  his  Guard  to  fire, 
their  muskets  being  loaded  with  slugs  ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
showed  reluctance,  I  saw  him  turn  to  them  with  threatening 
gesture  and  an  inflamed  countenance.  They  obeyed,  and 
fired ;  but  wishing  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible,  many  of 
them  elevated  their  pieces,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  some 
people  were  wounded  in  the  windows ;  and  one  unfortunate 
lad,  whom  we  had  displaced,  was  killed  in  the  stair-window 
by  a  slug  entering  his  head.  His  name  was  Henry  Black, 
a  journeyman  tailor,  whose  bride  was  tlie  daughter  of  the 
house  we  were  in.  She  fainted  away  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  house  speechless,  where  he  only  lived  till  nine  or  ten 
o'clock.  We  had  seen  many  people,  women  and  men,  fall  on 
the  street,  and  at  first  thought  it  was  only  through  fear,  and 
by  their  crowding  on  one  another  to  escape.  But  when  the 
crowd  dispersed,  we  saw  them  lying  dead  or  wounded,  and 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  what  had  happened.  The 
numbers  were  said  to  be  eight  or  nine  killed,  and  double  the 
number  wounded ;  but  this  was  never  exactly  known. 
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Thia  nnproToked  slaughter  irriiated  the  common  people 
to  the  last ;  and  the  Etaie  of  grief  and  rage  into  irbich  their 
miDds  were  throim  was  risible  in  the  high  commotion  that 
appeared  in  the  multitude.  Our  tutor  was  very  anxious  to 
hare  na  all  safe  in  our  lodgings  but  durst  not  ventare  out  to 
Eee  if  it  was  practicable  to  go  borne.  I  i^ered  to  go ;  went, 
and  Eoon  returned,  offering  to  conduct  them  safe  to  our  lodg- 
ing?, which  were  only  half-waj  down  the  Lawnmarket,  by 
what  was  called  the  Caslle  Wynd,  which  was  just  at  band, 
to  the  westward.  There  we  remained  Bafelj,  and  were  tK)t 
allowed  to  Etir  out  any  more  that  night  till  about  nine  o'clock, 
when,  the  streets  having  long  been  qutet,  we  all  grew  anx- 
ious to  leam  the  fate  of  Henry  Black,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
go  back  to  the  house.  I  took  the  younger  llaxwell  with  me, 
and  found  that  he  had  expired  an  hour  before  we  arrived. 
A  single  slug  had  penetrated  the  side  of  his  head  an  inch 
above  the  ear.  The  sequel  of  this  affair  was,  that  Porteous 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  by  Ihe  inlerces- 
sioa  of  some  of  the  Judges  themselves,  who  thought  his  case 
hard,  he  was  reprieved  by  the  Queen- Regent.  TIte  Magis- 
trates, who  on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  former,  acted  weakly, 
designed  to  have  removed  him  to  the  Caf^lle  for  greater 
security.  But  a  plot  was  laid  and  conducted  by  some  person! 
unknown  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  policy,  and  vigor,  to 
prevent  that  design,  by  forcing  the  prison  the  night  before 
and  executing  the  sentence  upon  him  themselves,  which  to 
effectuate  cost  them  from  eight  at  night  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  yet  this  plot  was  managed  so  dexterously  that 
they  met  with  no  interruption,  though  there  were  five  com- 
panies of  a  marehing  regiment  lying  in  the  Canongate. 

This  happened  on  the  7th  of  September,  1736;   and  so 
prepossessed  were   the   minds  of  eveiy  person   that  some- 
thing extraordinary  would  take  place  that  day,  that  I,  at 
2*  0 
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Pr«:=:ocpaA<.  nii.e  mHes  from  EJinburgb.  drenmt  tbat  I  saw 
Captain  Pon'.-ou5  Langed  in  the  GraBfinaiiLet.  I  got  op 
betwixt  six  and  £«ven,  and  wcmt  to  mj  faiber^s  senranty 
wlio  was  tLra-lun^  in  the  ham  which  hij  on  the  roadside 
leading  to  Aberladr  and  North  Berwick,  who  said  that 
several  men  on  hor&eback  had  passed  about  five  in  the 
morning,  whom  having  a.>ked  for  news,  thej  replied  there 
was  none,  but  tliat  Captain  Porteoos  had  been  dragged  out 
of  pri^jn,  and  hanged  on  a  dyer's  ti^  at  two  o'clock  that 
morning. 

TIjis  UAd  and  lawless  deed  not  anlj  provoked  the  Queen, 
who  was  Re^rent  at  the  time,  but  save  some  oneafdness  to 
GovemmenL  It  was  re{fre^e^ted  as  a  dangerous  plot,  and 
was  ignoraritly  a^nnectc<l  with  a  great  meeting  of  zealous 
Covenanters,  of  mhom  manv  still  remained  in  Gallowav  and 
the  we=t,  mliich  had  been  held  in  summer,  in  Pentland  HilLi, 
to  renew  the  Covenant.  But  this  was  a  mistake ;  for  the 
murder  of  Porteous  had  been  planned  and  executed  bjr  a 
few  of  the  relations  or  frienrls  of  those  whom  he  had  slain ; 
who,  being  of  a  rank  superior  to  mere  mob,  had  carried  on 
their  design  with  fo  much  secrccj,  ability,  and  steadiness  as 
made  it  be  a^K^ribe^l  to  a  still  higher  order,  who  were  political 
enemies  to  Government.  Tliis  idea  provoked  Lord  I>la,  who 
then  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  to  carrj  through  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  next  session 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Captain  Porteous,  to 
be  publbfhcd  by  reading  it  for  twelve  months,  every  Sunday 
forenoon,  in  all  the  churches  in  Scotland,  immediately  afler 
divine  service,  or  rather  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  the  minister 
was  ordained  to  read  it  between  the  lecture  and  the  sermon, 
two  discourses  usually  given  at  that  time.  This  clause,  it 
was  said,  was  intended  to  purge  the  Church  of  fanatics,  for 
as  it  was  believed  that  most  clergymen  of  that  description 
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would  not  read  the  Act,  thej  would  become  liable  to  the 
penalty,  which  was  deposition.  By  good-luck  for  the  clergy, 
there  was  another  party  distinction  among  them  (besides  that 
occasioned  by  their  ecclesiastical  differences),  viz.  that  of 
Argathclian  and  Squadrone,  of  which  political  divisions  tliero 
were  some  both  of  the  high-flying  and  moderate  clergy.* 
Some  very  sensible  men  of  the  latter  class  having  discovered 
the  design  of  the  Act,  either  by  information  or  sagacity,  con- 
vened meetings  of  clergy  at  Edinburgh,  and  formed  resolu- 
tions, and  carried  on  correspondence  through  the  Church  to 
persuade  as  many  as  possible  to  disobey  the  Act,  that  the 
great  number  of  offenders  might  secure  the  safety  of  the 
whole.  This  was  actually  the  case,  for  as  one  half  of  the 
clergy,  at  least,  disobeyed  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  idea  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  was  dropped  altogether.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  distress  and  perplexity  which  this  Act  occasioned 
in  many  families  of  the  clergy  was  of  itself  a  cruel  punish- 
ment for  a  crime  in  which  they  had  no  hand.  The  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  which  it  occasioned  to  such  ministers 
as  had  families,  and  at  the  same  time  scruples  about  the  law- 
fulness of  reading  the  Act,  were  such  as  no  one  could  imagine 
who  had  not  witnessed  the  scene. 

The  part  my  grandfather  took  was  manly  and  decided ;  for, 
not  thinking  the  reading  of  the  Act  unlawful,  he  pointedly 

*  The  term  "  Argathelian  "  is  new  to  the  Editor,  but  the  roeftning  is  obvi- 
ous. **  Argathelia "  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  province  of  Argyle,  and  the 
word  doubtless  applied  to  those  who  favored  that  unlimited  influence  in  the 
tifTairs  of  Scotland  exercised  by  the  family  of  Argyle  before  the  ascendency 
of  Lord  Bute.  The  name  of  "  Squadrone  "  had  been  long  used  to  designate 
a  public  party  professing  entire  independence.  The  "  ecclesiastical  differ- 
ences" concentrated  themselves  in  a  dispute,  of  memorable  importance 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  called  "  The  Marrow  Controversy,"  from  one 
party  standing  by,  and  the  other  impugning,  Fisher's  Marrow  of  Modem 
DiriiUty,  —  Ed. 
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obeyed.  My  father  was  very  scrupulous,  being  influenced  by 
Mr.  Erskine  of  Grange,  and  other  enemies  of  Sir  Robert 
"Walpole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good  sense  of  bis  wife, 
and  the  consideration  of  eight  or  nine  children  whom  he 
then  had,  and  who  were  in  danger  of  being  turned  out  on 
the  world,  pulled  him  very  hard  on  the  side  of  obedience.  A 
letter  from  my  grandfather  at  last  settled  his  mind,  and  he 
read  the  Act. 

What  seemed  extraordinary,  after  all  the  anxiety  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  violent  means  they  took  to  make  a  discov- 
ery, not  one  of  those  murderers  was  ever  found.  Twenty 
years  afterwardsi,  two  or  three  persons  returned  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  who  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  number ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  heard,  they  never  disclosed  themselves. 

In  my  second  year  at  the  College,  November,  1736,  besides 
attending  M^Lauriii's  class  for  mathematics,  and  Kerr's  pri- 
vate class,  in  which  he  read  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  &c.,  and  opened 
up  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  tongue,  I  went 
to  the  Logic  class,  taught  by  I^lr.  John  Stevenson,  who,  though 
he  had  no  pretensions  to  superiority  in  point  of  learning  and 
genius,  yet  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Uie  Professors  on  ac- 
count of  his  civility  and  even  kindness  to  his  students,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  useful ;  for  being  a  man  of  sense  and 
industry,  he  had  made  a  judicious  selection  from  the  French 
and  English  critics,  which  he  gave  at  the  morning  hour  of 
eight,  when  he  read  with  us  Aristotle's  Poetics  and  Longinus 
On  the  Sublime.  At  eleven  he  read  Heineccius's  Logic,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Locke's  Essay;  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
two  —  for  such  were  the  hours  of  attendance  in  those  times  — 
he  read  to  us  a  compendious  history  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  an  account  of  their  tenets.  On  all  these  branches 
we  were  carefully  examined  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
Wliether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  we 
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entered  this  class,  being  all  about  fifteen  jears  of  age  or  up- 
warda,  nhen  the  mind  begins  to  open,  or  to  ilie  excellence  of 
the  lectures  and  the  nature  of  aome  of  tLe  subjects,  we  could 
not  then  say,  but  all  of  us  received  the  same  impreasion, — 
viz.  that  our  minds  were  more  enlarged,  and  lliat  we  received 
greater  benefit  from  that  class  than  from  any  other.  With  m 
due  regard  to  tLe  merit  of  the  I'rufeiuor,  I  mu«t  aiKribe  tbii 
impression  chiefij  lo  the  nalurul  effect  which  the  subject  of 
criticism  and  of  rational  logic  has  upon  the  opening  miud. 
Having  learned  Greek  pretty  well  at  school,  my  father  tliought 
fit  to  make  me  pass  tliat  class,  especially  as  it  was  tauglit  at 
that  time  by  an  old  sickly  man,  who  could  seldom  attend,  and 
employed  substitutes. 

This  separated  me  from  some  of  my  companions,  and 
brought  me  acquainted  with  new  ones.  Sundry  of  my  class- 
fellows  remained  another  year  with  Kerr,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  John  Uome^  and  many  others,  went  back  to  him  tiiat 
year.  It  was  this  year  that  I  attended  the  French  master, 
one  Kerr,  who,  for  leave  ^ven  him  to  teach  in  a  College 
room,  taught  his  scholars  the  whole  session  for  a  guinea, 
which  was  then  all  that  the  regents  could  demand  for  a  ses- 
Bioa  of  the  College,  &om  the  1st  of  Xovember  lo  the  Itit  of 
Jane.  During  that  course  we  were  made  euf&ciently  masters 
of  French  to  be  able  to  read  any  book.  To  improve  our  pio- 
nnnciation,  he  made  na  get  one  of  Moliere's  plays  by  heart, 
which  we  were  to  have  acted,  but  never  did.  It  was  the  Me- 
deein  tmdgri  lui,  in  which  I  bad  the  part  of  Sgaoarelle. 

Besides  the  young  gentleman  who  had  resided  with  us  in 
the  former  year,  there  came  into  the  lodging  below  two  Irish 
students  of  medicine,  whose  names  were  Conway  and  Lesly, 
who  were  perfectly  well-bred  and  agreeable,  and  with  whom, 
though  a  year  or  two  older,  I  was  very  intimate.  They  wen 
among  the  first  Irish  students  whom  the  fame  of  the  first 
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Monro  and  tbo  other  medical  Professors  had  brought  over; 
and  they  were  not  disappointed.  They  were  sober  and  studi- 
ous, as  well  as  well-bred,  and  had  none  of  that  restless  and 
turbulent  disposition,  dignified  with  the  name  of  spirit  and  fire, 
which  has  oflen  since  made  the  youth  of  that  country  such 
troublesome  members  of  society.  Mr.  Lesly  was  a  clergy- 
man's son,  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a 
distant  i*elation  by  some  of  the  Eglintoun  family.  Conway's 
relations  were  all  beyond  the  Channel.  I  was  so  much  their 
favorite  both  this  year  and  the  following,  when  they  returned, 
and  lived  so  much  with  them,  that  they  had  very  nearly  per- 
suaded me  to  be  of  their  profession.  At  this  time  the  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh  was  but  rising  into  fame.  There  were 
not  so  many  as  twenty  English  and  Irish  students  this  year  in 
the  College.  The  Professors  were  men  of  eminence.  Be- 
sides Monro,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  there  were  Dr.  Sinclair.* 
I  was  in  use  of  going  to  my  father's  on  Saturdays  once  a 
fortnight,  and  returning  on  Monday;  but  this  little  journey 
was  less  frequently  performed  this  winter,  as  Sir  Harry  Nis- 
bet's  motlier,  Lady  Nisbet,  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Morton's, 
very  frequently  invited  me  to  accompany  her  son  and  the 
Lfaxwells  to  the  house  of  Dean,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh, 
whore  we  passed  the  day  in  hunting  with  the  greyhounds,  and 
generally  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  new  set  of  company  (my  circle  having 
been  very  limited  in  Edinburgh),  whose  manners  were  more 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  whose  conversation  had  more  the  tone 
of  the  world.  Here  I  frequently  met  with  Mr.  Baron  Dal- 
rymple,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  then  Earl  of  Stair,  and 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl.  He  was  held  to  be  a  man 
of  wit  and  humor ;  and,  in  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  exhibited  a  specimen 

*  Sic.  He  seems  to  hayo  intended  to  add  other  names.  —  Ed. 
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of  cxinversatioQ  that  was  so  free  as  to  border  a  little  on  licen- 
tiousness, especially  before  the  ladies ;  but  he  never  failed  to 
keep  the  table  in  a  roar. 

Having  passed  the  Greek  class,  I  missed  many  of  my  most 
intimate  companions,  who  either  renuuncd  one  year  longer  at 
the  Lntin  class,  or  attended  the  Gi-eek.  But  I  made  new 
ones,  who  were  very  agreeable,  such  as  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bui-n  of  Langton,  who  had  been  bred  in  England  till  now,  aud 
John  Gibson,  ilie  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Addison, 
both  of  whom  perished  in  the  war  that  was  approaching. 

In  summer  1737  I  was  at  PreslAnpans;  and  in  July,  two 
or  three  days  before  my  youngest  sister  Jenny  was  born, 
aAerwards  Mrs.  Bell,  I  met  with  an  accident  which  con&ned 
w/s  mtfiy  weeks,  which  was  a  shot  in  my  lug,  occa^^ioned  by 
the  virok  of  a  ramrod  having  (alien  into  a  muikel  at  a  review 
in  Musselburgh  Links,  part  of  which  lodged  in  the  outside  of 
the  calf  of  my  leg,  and  could  not  be  extracted  till  after  the 
place  had  been  twice  laid  open,  when  it  came  out  with  a 
dressing,  and  was  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  noil  This 
was  the  reason  why  I  made  no  excursion  to  Dumfriesshire 
this  summer. 

Early  in  the  summer  I  lost  one  of  the  dearest  friends  I  ever 
had,  who  died  of  a  fever.  We  had  oAen  settled  it  between 
DB,  lliat  whoever  should  die  first,  should  appear  to  the  other, 
and  tell  him  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world.  I  walked 
every  evening  for  hours  in  the  fields  and  links  of  FresConpans, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  my  friend  ;  but  he  never  appeared.  This 
disappointinpnf,  together  with  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired 
at  the  Logic  class,  cured  me  of  many  prejudices  about  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  and  witches,  of  which  till  that  time  I  stood  not 
a  little  in  awe. 

The  next  session  of  the  College,  beginning  in  November, 
1737, 1  lodged  b  the  same  house  and  had  the  same  compoo- 
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ions  as  I  had  the  two  preceding  Tears.  Besides  Sir  Bobeii 
Siewan'a  Natural  Philo^phy  class,  which  was  veiy  ill  taught, 
as  he  was  worn  out  with  age«  and  never  had  exceUed,  I  at- 
tended M*Laurin*s  second  class,  and  Dr.  Pringle's  Moral  Phi- 
losopbr,  besides  two  hours  at  the  writing-master  to  improve 
mj  han^l,  and  a  second  attendance  on  Mr.  Ken^A  private  class. 
The  circle  of  mj  acquaintance  was  but  little  enlarged,  and  I 
derived  more  agreeable  amusement  from  the  two  Irish  stu- 
dents, who  returned  to  their  former  habitation,  than  from  anj 
other  acquaintance,  except  the  Maxwells  and  their  friends. 
3Iy  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Robertson  began  about  this  time. 
I  never  was  at  the  same  class  with  him,  for,  though  but  a  few 
months  older,  he  was  at  College  one  session  before  me.  One 
of  the  year:*,  too,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  was  dan- 
gr;rous,  and  confined  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  I 
went  to  see  him  sometimes  when  he  was  recovering,  when  in 
his  conversation  one  could  perceive  the  opening  dawn  of  that 
day  which  afterwards  shone  so  bright.  I  became  also  ac- 
quainted with  John  Home  this  year,  though  he  was  one  year 
behind  me  at  G>llcge,  and  eight  months  younger.  He  was 
gay  and  talkative,  and  a  great  favorite  with  his  companions. 

I  was  \cry  fond  of  dancing,  in  which  I  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient, having  been  taught  at  two  different  periods  in  the 
country,  though  the  manners  were  then  so  strict  that  I  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  my  talent  at  penny-weddings,  or  any 
balls  but  tho>e  of  the  dancing-schooL  Even  this  would  have 
been  denied  me,  as  it  was  to  Bobert^ion  and  Witherspoon,  and 
other  clergymen's  sons,  at  tliat  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persuasion  of  those  aunts  of  mine  who  had  been  bred  in 
England,  and  for  some  papers  in  the  Spectator  which  were 
[Xiinted  out  to  my  fatlicr,  which  seemed  to  convince  him  that 
dancing  would  make  me  a  more  accomplished  preacher,  if 
ever  I  hod  the  honor  to  mount  the  pulpit.     My  mother,  too, 
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who  generally  was  riglit,  Oi^i  her  Ewaj  in  tliia  article  of 
education.  But  I  had  not  the  means  of  using  this  talent,  of 
which  I  was  not  a  little  vain,  till  luckily  I  was  introdnccd  to 
Madame  Violante,  an  Italian  stage-dancer,  who  kept  a  much- 
frequented  school  for  joung  ladies,  but  adnilttcil  of  no  boys 
above  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  bo  that  she  wished  very 
much  for  senior  lads  to  dancQ  with  her  grown-up  misses 
weekly  at  her  practisings.  I  became  a  &Toriie  of  this  dan- 
cing-mistress, and  attended  her  vciy  faithfully  with  two  or 
three  of  my  companions,  and  had  my  choice  of  partners  on 
all  occasions,  insomuch  that  I  became  a  great  proHcient  in 
this  branch  at  little  or  no  expense.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that,  having  nothing  to  do  at  Slcwart's  class,  through 
the  incapacity  of  the  master,  and  M'Laurin's  giving  me  no 
trouble,  as  I  had  a  great  promptitude  in  learning  mathematics, 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  this  session,  which  I  spent,  as 
well  as  all  the  money  I  got,  at  a  billiard-tnble,  wliich  unluckily 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  College.  I  was  so  Eensible  of 
the  folly  of  this,  however,  that  nest  year  I  abandoned  it 
altc^ther. 

Dr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Sir  John,  was  an  agreeable  lec- 
turer, though  no  great  roaster  of  the  science  be  taught.* 
Ilis  lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Lord  Bacon's 
works;  and  had  it  not  been  for  FuScndorf's  small  book, 
which  he  made  his  text,  we  should  not  have  been  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  Once  a  week,  however,  he 
gave  US  a  lectnre  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he  excelled, 
and  was  even  held  equal  to  Dr.  John  Sinclair,  Professor  of 
the  Theory  of  Medicine,  the  most  eminent  Latin  scholar  at 
that  time,  except  the  great  grammarian  Ruddiman.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Hutchison  of  Glasgow,  who  was  the  first  that 

*  Aftirwardi  irall  known  in  scienUflc  aociety  in  LoodoD,  when  be  becnina 
rnaidant  of  the  Bofal  Society.  —  En. 


.  ..i.i\V('<l    hv  Sinitli,  ^vlio   li:i(l 
sat  for  sonic  years    in   hi-;  chair;  hy  Fc 
hy  IJt'id   and    licattic,  which   last  was  ni 
jihilo^oj.licr ;  togt'lher  with  David  Hume, 
(hmgeroiis  and  heretical,  illustrated   the 
forth    the    exertions   of  men  of  equal   ^ 
principles. 

I  passed  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
grandfather's,  at  Tinwald,  near  Dumfries,  y 
good  collection  of  books,  and  where  I  read 
the  day.    I  contracted  the  greatest  respe* 
father,  and  attachment  to  his  family ;  and 
quainted  with  the  yomig  people  of  Dumfriej 
held  a  correspondence  by  letters  with  one  of 
of  use  in  forming  my  epistohiry  style. 

A  new  family  came  this  year  to  Prestoi 
Campbell,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Sir  James  of 
fallen  in  arrears  as  Collector  of  the  Custon 
pended.  But  his  wife  dying  at  that  very  ti 
woman  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ilolbum, 
eight  or  nine  children,  his  situation  drew  cou 
friends,  especially  from  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Campbell  of  St.  Germfl'*^" 
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seeded  hj  Mr.  George  Cheop,  of  the  Cheaps  of  Ro^ie  in 
Fife,  whose  wife,  an  aunt  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wedder- 
bum,  had  just  died  and  lefl  a  famitj  of  eight  cliildren,  two 
of  them  beautiful  girk  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  six  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  a  year  older  than  I,  but  waa  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh.  This 
family,  though  less  sociable  than  the  former,  soon  become 
intimate  with  ours;  and  one  of  them  very  early  made  an 
impression  on  me,  which  had  lasting  effects. 

In  November,  1738,  I  again  attended  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh  ;  and,  besides  a  second  year  of  the  Moral  Philosophy, 
I  waa  a  third  year  at  M'Laurin's  class,  who  on  account  of 
the  advanced  age  and  incapacity  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  not 
only  taught  Astronomy,  but  gave  us  a  course  of  experiments 
in  Mechanics,  with  many  excellent  lectures  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, which  fully  compensated  the  defects  of  the  other 
class.  About  this  time  the  choice  of  a  profession  became 
absolutely  necessary.  I  had  thoughts  of  the  army  and  the 
law,  but  was  persuaded  to  desist  from  any  views  on  them  by 
my  father's  being  unable  to  carry  on  my  education  for  the 
length  of  time  necessary  in  the  one,  or  to  support  me  till  be 
could  procure  a  commiBsiou  for  me,  as  he  had  no  money  lo 
purchase ;  and  by  means  of  the  long  peace,  the  establishment 
of  the  army  was  low.  Both  these  having  ftuled,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Lesly  and  Conway,  my  Iri^  friends,  I  thought  of 
surgery,  and  had  prevtuled  so  iiir  that  my  father  went  lo 
Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  to  look  out  for  a  master  in  that 


*  I  dr«w  np  wtlh  them  [Leslie  and  Coownrli  '"<'  tlie.T  liHd  almoet  in 
dnced  me  to  be  >  doctor,  had  not  the  dissection  o(  a  chili),  wlilch  the7 
bongbt  of  ■  poor  tailor  for  6*.,  disgnstod  m«  completely.  The  mBn  hwl 
■iked  S(.  SdL,  bat  they  beat  him  dowD  the  Bd.  by  usertlng  that  the  bnrgaia 
WM  to  blm  wrath  more  than  13*.,  u  It  uved  him  ell  the  expeme  of  barlaL 
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In  the  mean  time  came  a  letter  from  mj  grandfather,  in 
favor  of  his  own  profession  and  that  of  my  father,  written 
with  so  much  force  and  energy,  and  stating  so  many  reasons 
for  my  yielding  to  the  wish  of  my  friends  and  the  conven- 
iency  of  a  family  still  consisting  of  eight  children,  of  whom  I 
was  the  eldest,  that  I  yielded  to  the  influence  of  parental 
wishes  and  advice,  which  in  those  days  swayed  the  minds  of 
young  men  much  more  than  they  do  now,  or  have  done  for 
many  years  past  I  therefore  consented  that  my  name  should 
tliis  year  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  students  of  divinity,  though 
regular  attendance  was  not  enjoined. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1739,  there  was  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  to  view  which  IVrLaurin  invited  his  senior 
scholars,  of  whom  I  was  one.  About  a  dozen  of  us  remained 
till  near  one  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  the  great- 
est tempest  arose  that  I  remember.  Eight  or  ten  of  us  were 
60  much  alarmed  with  the  fall  of  bricks  or  slates  in  the  Col- 
lege Wynd,  that  we  called  a  council  of  war  in  a  stair-foot, 
and  got  to  the  High  Street  safe  by  walking  in  file  down  the 
Cowgate  and  up  Niddry's  Wynd. 

I  passed  most  of  the  summer  this  year  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  my  grandfather  kept  me  pretty  close  to  my  studies, 
though  I  frequently  walked  in  the  afternoons  to  Dumfries, 
and  brought  him  the  newspapers  from  Provost  Bell,  his  son- 
in-law,  who  had  by  that  time  acquired  the  chief  sway  in  the 
burgh,  having  taken  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in 

The  hearing  of  this  bargain,  together  with  that  of  the  dialogue  in  which 
they  carried  it  on,  were  not  less  grating  to  my  feelings  than  the  dissection 
itself.  Before  that  I  had  been  captivated  by  the  sight  of  a  handsome  cornet 
of  the  Groys,  and  would  noo<l8  be  a  soldier;  but  my  father  having  no  money 
to  purchase  a  commission  for  mo,  and  not  being  able,  he  said,  to  spare  as 
much  money  per  day  as  would  make  me  live  like  a  gentleman,  although 
Colonel  Gardiner  said  he  would  recommend  me  for  a  cadet  in  a  very  good 
regiment,  I  desisted  from  this  also.  —  RecoBectimi. 
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opposition  to  Cbarlca  Enkine  of  Tinwald,  at  tliat  time  llio 
Solicitor.  George  Bell  was  nut  a  man  of  abJlitj,  but  he  was 
succcaaful  in  trade,  was  popular  in  liis  mnnners,  and,  liuviug  a 
gentlemanly  spirit,  was  a  favorite  wilh  the  nobility  aiid 
gentry  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  liod  a  constant  corrc)>pond- 
ence  with  the  Duke  of  Quoensbcrry,  and  retained  hia  friend- 
ship till  his  death  in  1757.  What  Bell  wanted  in  ciipneity 
or  judgment  waa  fully  compensated  by  his  wife,  Klargiiret 
Robison,  the  second  of  my  mothcr'H  Hbtcrs,  and  ufterwiirds 
still  more  by  my  sister  Margaret,  whom  tlicy  reared,  as 
they  bad  no  children,  and  w)io,  when  she  grew  up,  aildud 
beauty  and  address  to  a  very  uncommon  understanding. 
During  the  period  when  I  so  much  frequented  Dumfries, 
there  was  a  very  agreeable  society  in  that  town.  They  were 
not  numerous,  but  the  few  were  better  informed,  and  moro 
agreeable  in  society,  (lion  any  to  be  met  with  in  so  small  a 
town. 

I  relumed  home  before  winter,  but  did  not  attend  the 
College,  though  I  was  enrolled  a  student  of  divinity.  But 
my  father  had  promised  to  Lord  Drummore,  his  great  friend, 
that  I  should  pass  most  of  my  lime  with  h'm  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Hew  H.  Dalryraple,  who,  not  liking  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  was 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  house  of  Wulliford,  niljikccnt  to  his 
estate  of  Drummore,  where  he  bad  only  a  furm-house  at  that 
time,  with  two  rooms  on  a  ground-floor,  wliicli  would  have  ill 
agreed  with  Mr.  llew'e  licallh,  which  was  threatened  with 
symptoms  of  consumption,  the  disease  of  which  he  died  five 
or  six  yean  aflcrwards,  having  been  married,  but  leaving  no 
issae. 

Mr.  Hew  IL  Dalrymple  liad  been  intended  for  Ihe  Church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  had  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  an  accomplished  scholar;  but  his  elder  brother  John, 
banng  died  at  Naples,  be  fell  heir  to  his  mother's  estate.    Ha 


|?^• 
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was  five  or  six  years  older  than  I,  and  being  frank  and  com- 
municative, I  received  much  benefit  from  his  conversation, 
which  was  instructive,  and  his  manners,  which  were  elegant. 
With  this  gentleman  I  lived  all  winter,  returning  generally 
to  my  father's  house  on  Saturdays,  when  Lord  Drummore 
returned-  from  Edinburgh,  and  went  back  again  on  Monday, 
when  I  resumed  my  station.  We  passed  great  part  of  the 
day  in  November  and  December  planting  trees  round  the 
enclosures  at  Drummore,  which,  by  their  appearance  at 
present,  prove  that  they  were  not  well  chosen,  for  they  are 
very  small  of  their  age ;  but  they  were  too  old  when  they 
were  planted.  After  the  frost  set  in  about  Christmas,  we 
passed  our  days  very  much  in  following  the  greyhounds  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  though  our  evenings  were  generally 
Bohtary,  between  reading  and  talking  we  never  tired.  Mr. 
Hew's  manners  were  as  gentle  as  his  mind  was  enlightened. 
We  had  little  intercourse  with  the  neighbors,  except  with  my 
father's  family,  with  Mr.  Cheap's  (the  Collector),  where  there 
were  two  beautiful  girls,  and  with  Mr.  Keith,  afterwards 
ambassador,  whose  wife's  sister  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Dalrymple,  brother  of  Lord  Drummore.  They  were  twins, 
and  so  like  each  other,  that  even  when  I  saw  them  first,  when 
they  were  at  least  thirty,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  In  their  youth,  their  lovers,  I  have  heard  them  say, 
always  mistook  them  when  a  sign  or  watchward  had  not  been 
agreed  on.  Mr.  Keith  was  a  very  agreeable  man,  had  much 
knowledge  of  modem  history  and  genealogy,  and,  being  a 

ft 

pleasing  talker,  made  an  agreeable  companion.  Of  him  and 
his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  it  was  said  that 
the  witty  Lady  Dick  (Lord  Royston's  daughter)  said  that 
Mr.  Keith  told  her  nothing  but  what  she  knew  before,  though 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  but  that  Hepburn  never  said 
anything  that  was  not  new  to  her,  —  thus  marking  the  differ- 
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ence  between  genius  and  ability.  Keith  was  a  minion  of  the 
great  Klareschal  Slair,  and  went  abroud  witli  Iiim  in  1743, 
when  he  got  the  command  of  the  army.  But  I  observed  that 
Lord  Slair's  partiality  to  Keith  made  him  no  great  favorite 
of  the  Dabymplea.  Colonel  Gardiner  had  been  another 
minion  of  Lord  Slair,  but  being  illiterate,  and  considered  as  a 
fanatic,  the  gentleman  I  mention  bad  no  intimacy  with  liim, 
though  they  admitted  that  he  was  a  very  honest  and  well- 
meaning  brave  man. 

My  father  had  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  that  I  gboutd 
allow  myself  to  be  recommended  to  lake  charge  of  a  pupil, 
as  tlat  was  the  most  likely  way  to  obtain  a  church  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  did  not  press  me  on  this  subject,  for  as  he  had 
been  four  years  in  that  station  himself,  though  he  was  very 
fortunate  in  his  pupils,  he  felt  how  degrading  it  was.  By  that 
time  I  had  been  acquainted  with  a  few  preceptors,  had  ob- 
served how  they  were  treiUed,  and  bad  contracted  an  abhor- 
rence of  tlie  employment, —  insomuch  thai,  when  I  consented 
to  follow  out  the  clerical  profession,  it  was  on  condition  I 
Bhould  never  be  urged  lo  go  into  a  family,  as  it  was  called, 
engaging  at  the  same  time  to  make  my  expenses  as  moderate 
as  possible. 

This  was  the  winter  of  the  hard  frost  wliich  commenced  in 
the  end  of  December,  1739,  and  lasted  for  three  months.  As 
there  were  no  canals  or  rivers  of  extent  enough  in  this  port 
of  the  country  to  encourage  the  fine  exercise  of  skating,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  the  winter  diversion  of  curling, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  became  tolerable  proficients 
in  that  manly  exercise.  It  ia  the  more  interesting,  as  it  ia 
usual  for  the  young  men  of  adjacent  parishes  to  contend 
agiunst  each  other  for  a  whole  winter's  day,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  to  dine  together  with  much  jollity. 

I  passed  the  summer  of  this  year,  as  usual,  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Dumfries,  and  kept  up  my  connection  with  the  jonng 
people  of  that  town  as  I  had  done  formerlj.  I  returned  home 
in  the  autumn,  and  passed  some  part  of  the  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh, attending  the  divinity  class,  which  liad  no  attractions, 
as  the  Professor,  though  said  to  be  learned,  was  dull  and 
tedious  in  his  lectures,  inasmuch  that  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  had  only  lectured  half  through  Pictet's  Compend  of 
Theology.  I  became  acquainted,  however,  with  several 
students,  with  whom  I  had  not  been  intimate,  such  as  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair,  and  the  Bannatines,  and  Dr.  Jiirdine,  all  my 
seniors ;  Dr.  John  Blair,  aften>'ards  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster; John  Home,  "William  Robertson,  George  Logan, 
William  Wilkie,  &c.  There  was  one  advantage  attending 
tlie  lectures  of  a  dull  professor,  —  viz.  that  he  could  form 
no  school,  and  the  students  were  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  naturally  formed  opinions  far  more  liberal  than  tliose 
they  got  from  the  Professor.  This  was  the  answer  I  gave 
to  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  in- 
genious noblemen  of  his  time,  when  he  asked  me  one  day, 
many  years  afterwards,  what  could  be  the  reason  that  the 
young  clerg}Tnen  of  that  period  so  far  surpassed  their  pred- 
ecessors of  his  early  days  in  useful  accomplishments  and 
liberality  of  mind,  —  viz.  that  the  Professor  of  Theology  was 
dull,  and  Dutch,  and  prolix.  His  lordship  said  he  perfectly 
understood  me,  and  that  this  entirely  accounted  for  the  change. 
In  summer  1741  I  remained  for  the  most  part  at  home,  and 
it  was  about  that  time  that  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hannan, 
having  died  of  fever,  and  Mr.  John  Halket  having  come  in 
his  place,  I  was  witness  to  a  scene  that  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  me.  This  Mr.  Halket  had  been  tutor  to  Lord 
Lovat's  eldest  son  Simon,  afterwards  well  known  as  General 
Fraser.  Halket  had  remained  for  two  years  with  Lovat,  and 
knew  all  his  ways.     But  he  had  parted  with  him  on  his  com- 
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ing  to  Edinbtu^h  for  the  education  of  thnt  son,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tutor  of  a  superior  order,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  aflcrwords 
the  celebrated  Doctor.  But  he  still  retained  so  much  regnrd 
for  Halket  that  he  thought  proper  to  fix  hia  second  i«D,  Alex- 
ander Fraaer,  with  him  at  the  school  of  Preslonpans,  believ- 
ing that  he  was  a  much  more  proper  hand  for  Iniining  an 
nnlutored  savage  than  the  mild  and  elegant  Dr.  Blair.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  (his  summer  that  Lovat  brought  liiii  Eon 
Alexander  to  be  placed  with  IlalkcL,  from  whom,  understand- 
ing that  I  was  a  young  scholar  living  in  the  town  who  might 
be  useful  to  his  son,  he  ordered  Ilalket  to  invite  me  to  dine 
with  him  and  hia  company  at  Lucky  Vint's,  a  celebrated  vil- 
lage tavern  in  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

Hie  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Grange,  with 
three  or  four  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Eraser,  one  of  whom 
was  his  man  of  business,  together  with  Halket,  his  son  Alex- 
ander, and  myself.  The  two  old  gentlemen  disputed  for  some 
time  which  of  them  should  say  grace.  At  last  Lovat  yielded, 
and  gave  us  two  or  three  pious  Bcntences  in  French,  which 
Hr.  Erskine  and  I  understood,  and  we  only.  As  soon  as  we 
were  set,  Lovat  asked  me  to  send  him  a  whiting  from  the  dish 
of  fish  that  was  next  me.  As  they  were  all  haddocks,  I  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  whitings,  but,  according  to  the  prov- 
erb, he  that  got  a  haddock  for  a  whiting  was  not  ill  ofi*. 
This  saymg  takes  its  rise  from  the  superiority  of  haddocks  to 
whitings  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Upon  this  his  lordship 
stormed  and  swore  more  than  fiily  dragoons;  he  was  sure 
they  most  be  whitjngs,  as  he  had  bespoke  them.  Halket 
tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I  retracted,  saying  that  I  had  but 
little  skill,  and  as  his  lordship  had  bespoke  them,  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  mistaken.  Upon  this  he  calmed,  and  I  sent  him  one, 
which  he  was  quite  pleased  wilh,  swearing  again  that  he  never 
conld  eat  a  haddoil  all  his  life.    The  landlady  told  me  after- 
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wards  that  as  he  had  been  very  peremptory  agmnst  had- 
docks, aiid  she  had  no  other,  she  liad  made  her  cook  carefully 
scrape  out  St  Pcter*s  mark  on  the  shoulders,  which  she  had 
oftcu  done  before  with  success.  "We  had  a  very  good  phiin 
dinner.  As  the  claret  was  excellent,  and  circulated  fast,  the 
two  old  gentlemen  grew  very  merry,  and  their  conversation 
became  youthful  and  gay.  What  I  observed  was,  that  Grange, 
without  appearing  to  flatter,  was  very  observant  of  Lovat,  and 
did  everything  to  please  liini.  lie  had  provided  GkK)rdy  Sym, 
who  was  Lord  Drummore's  piper,  to  entertain  Lovat  after 
dinner;  but  though  he  was  reckoned  the  best  piper  in  the 
country,  Lovat  despised  him,  and  said  he  was  only  fit  to  play 
reels  to  Grange's  oyster-women.  lie  grew  frisky  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  upon  Kate  Vint,  the  landlady's  daughter,  coming 
into  the  room,  he  insisted  on  her  staying  to  dance  with  him* 
She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  fine  black  eyes  and  an  agreea- 
ble person ;  and  though  without  the  advantages  of  dress  or 
manners,  she,  by  means  of  her  good  sense  and  a  bashful  air, 
was  very  alluring.  She  was  a  mistress  of  Lord  Drununore, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  though  her  mother  would 
not  part  with  her,  as  she  drew  much  company  to  the  house, 
she  was  said  to  be  faithful  to  him ;  except  only  in  the  case  of. 
Captain  Merry,  who  married  her,  and  soon  after  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment  "WTicn  he  died  she  enjoyed  the  pension. 
She  had  two  sons  by  Drummore  and  one  by  IMerry.  One  of 
the  first  was  a  pretty  lad  and  a  good  officer,  for  he  was  a  mas- 
ter and  conunander  before  he  died.  Lovat  was  at  this  time 
seventy-five,  and  Grange  not  much  younger;  yet  the  wine 
and  the  young  woman  emboldened  them  to  dance  a  reel,  till 
Kate,  observing  Lovat' s  legs  as  thick  as  posts,  fell  a  laughing, 
and  ran  off.  She  missed  her  second  course  of  kisses,  as  was 
then  the  fashion  of  the  country,  though  she  had  endured  the 
first     This  was  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten. 
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Lorat  was  tall  and  stalely,  and  might  have  been  handsome 
in  his  youth,  with  a  very  flat  nose.  His  manner  was  not  dis- 
agreeable, though  hia  address  consisted  chiefly  in  gross  £at- 
teiiy  and  in  the  due  application  of  money.  He  did  not  make 
on  me  the  impression  of  a  man  of  a  leading  mind.  His  sup- 
pleness and  profligacy  were  apparent  The  convivium  waa 
not  over,  though  ihc  evening  approached.  He  conveyed  his 
son  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  be  boarded,  for  Holket  had 
not  taken  up  house ;  and  there,  while  we  drank  tea,  he  won 
the  heart  of  llie  landlady,  a  decent  widow  of  a  shipmaster,  and 
of  her  niece,  by  fair  speeches,  intermixed  with  kisses  to  the 
niece,  who  was  about  thirty,  and  such  advices  as  a  man  in  a 
stale  of  ebriety  could  give.  The  coach  was  in  waiting,  but 
Grange  would  nut  yet  part  with  him,  and  insisted  on  his  ac- 
cepting of  a  banquet  from  him  at  hia  house  in  Preston.  Lovat 
was  in  a  yielding  humor,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  The  Erasers, 
who  were  on  horseback,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  the  boy  was 
lefl  with  his  dame,  and  Lovat  and  Grange,  and  Halket  and  I, 
went  up  to  Preston,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  di-ifanl,  and  were 
received  in  Grange's  library,  a  cube  of  twenty  feet,  in  a  pavil- 
ion of  the  house  which  extended  into  a  small  wilderness  of  not 
more  than  half  an  acre,  which  was  sacred  to  Grange's  private 
walks,  and  to  which  there  was  no  entry  hut  through  the  pavil- 
ion. This  wilderness  was  said  to  be  his  place  of  retreat  from 
his  lady  when  she  was  in  her  fits  of  termagancy,  which  were 
not  unfrequent,  and  were  said  by  his  minions  to  be  devoted  to 
meditation  and  prayer.  But  as  there  was  a  secr^  door  to  the 
fields,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  occasionally  admitted  ftur 
maidetis  to  solace  him  for  his  sufferings  from  the  clamor  of  hia 
wife.  This  room  had  been  well  stored  with  books  from  lop  to 
bottom,  but  at  this  time  was  much  thinned,  there  remaining 
only  a  laige  collection  of  books  on  dnmonologia,  which  waa 
Grange's  particular  study.     In  this  room  there  was  a  fine  col- 
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lection  of  fruit  and  biscuits,  and  a  new  deluge  of  excellent 
claret.  At  ten  o'clock  the  two  old  gentlemen  mounted  their 
coach  to  Edinburgh,  and  thus  closed  a  very  memorable  daj. 

In  the  following  winter  —  viz.  November,  1741 — I  at- 
tended the  Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh  again  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  delivered  a  discourse,  De  Fide  Salvtficay  a  very 
improper  subject  for  so  young  a  student,  which  attracted  no 
attention  from  any  one  but  the  Professor,  who  was  pleased 
with  it,  as  it  resembled  his  own  Dutch  Latin. 

The  summer  1742  I  passed  at  home,  making  only  a  few 
excursions  into  East  Lothian,  where  I  had  sundry  companions. 
My  father,  ever  attentive  to  what  he  thought  was  best  for  me, 
and  desirous  to  ease  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
expense  of  my  education,  availed  himself  of  my  mother's  being 
a  relation  of  the  Hon.  Basil  Hamilton  —  for  their  mothers 
were  cousins  —  and  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  one 
of  the  bursaries  given  by  Duchess  Ann  of  that  family  in  the 
former  century  to  students  in  divinity  to  pass  two  winters  in 
Glasgow  College,  and  a  third  in  some  foreign  university,  the 
salary  for  the  first  two  years,  £  100  Scots  annually,  and  for  the 
third,  £  400 ;  which  might  have  been  competent  as  far  back  as 
1 670,  but  was  very  far  short  of  the  most  moderate  expense  at 
which  a  student  could  live  in  1742.*  But  I  was  pleased  with 
this  plan,  as  it  opened  a  prospect  of  going  abroad.  The  pre- 
sentation was  obtained,  and  my  father  and  I  set  out  on  horse- 
back for  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  arrived 
there  next  fgrenoon,  having  stayed  all  night  at  Mr.  Dundas's 
of  Castle  Cary,  on  the  old  Roman  wall.  My  father  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  College  to  consult  with  an  old  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Dick,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  how  he  was 
to  proceed  with  his  presentation.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him 
return  afler  in  a  great  flurry,  Mr.  Dick  having  assured  him 

*  A  hundred  poundB  Scots  are  equivalent  to  £  8  St.  8d  ttorllng.— Ed. 
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that  there  was  no  vacant  bureaiy,  nor  would  be  till  next  year. 
The  next  object  was  how  to  secure  it,  in  which  we  wei'e  both 
mach  interested — mj  father,  to  prevent  my  deviating  into 
some  other  employment;  and  I,  for  fear  I  should  have  been 
forced  to  become  tutor  to  some  young  gentleman,  a  situation 
which,  as  I  then  observed  it,  had  become  an  object  of  mj 
abhorrence.  Several  of  my  companions  had  the  same  tnm  of 
mind;  for  neither  Robertson,  nor  John  Home,  nor  George 
Logan  were  ever  tutors.  We  thought  we  had  observed  that 
all  tutors  had  contracted  a  certain  obaequiouaneas  or  lattette, 
which  alarmed  ua  for  our^Ives.  A  little  experience  corrected 
this  prejudice,  for  I  knew  many  aflerwards  who  had  passed 
through  that  station,  and  yet  bad  retained  a  manly  indepen- 
dency both  in  mind  and  manner. 

Afler  a  hasty  dinner,  we  took  our  horses  by  four  in  the 
afiemoon,  and  riding  all  nigbt  by  the  nearest  road,  which  was 
as  bad  as  po^ible,  we  arrived  in  Edinburgh  by  eight  in  tbe 
morning.  My  father  dressed  himself,  and  went  down  to  the 
Abbey,  where,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  that  Duke  Hamil- 
ton was  not  set  out  for  London,  as  he  was  afraid  he  might 
have  been,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the  presentation 
should  be  renewed  next  year. 

In  compensation  for  this  disappointment,  I  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  this  winter  at  my  grandfather's,  at  Tinwald, 
where  I  read  for  miany  hours  of  tbe  day,  and  generally  took 
the  weekly  amusement  of  passing  one  day  and  night  at  Dum- 
fries, where  I  met  with  agreeable  society,  both  male  and 
fomale. 

I  relumed  to  Edinburgh  in  March,  and  attended  tbe 
Divinity  Hall  for  a  few  weeks.  Living  at  Edinburgh  con- 
tinued still  to  be  wonderfully  cheap,  as  there  were  ordinarieB 
for  young  gentlemen,  at  fourpence  a  head  for  a  very  good 
dinner  of  broth  and  beef,  and  a  roast  and  potatoes  every 
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day,  with  fish  tlirce  or  four  times  a  week,  and  all  the  small 
beer  that  was  called  for  till  the  cloth  was  removed.  In  the 
summer  I  passed  some  time  in  East  Lothian,  where  by  acci- 
dent at  that  period  there  were  no  less  than  a  dozen  young 
scholars,  preachers,  and  students  in  divinity,  who  generally 
met  there  on  the  presbytery  day.  For  two  or  three  times 
we  dined  with  the  presbytery  by  invitation ;  but  finding  that 
we  were  not  very  welcome  guests,  and  that  whatever  number 
there  were  in  company  they  never  allowed  them  more  than 
two  bottles  of  small  Lisbon  wine,  we  bespoke  a  dinner  for 
ourselves  in  another  tavern  ;  and  when  the  days  were  shorti 
generally  stayed  all  night.  By  this  time  even  the  second 
tavern  in  Haddington  (where  the  presbytery  dined,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  first)  had  knives  and  forks  for  their  table* 
But  ten  or  twelve  years  before  that  time,  my  father  used  to 
carry  a  shagreen  case,  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  as 
they  perhaps  do  still  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent  When 
I  attended,  in  1742  and  1743,  they  had  still  but  one  glass  on 
the  table,  which  went  round  with  the  bottle. 

Very  early  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Stcdman,  a  minister  in 
the  town,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  clergymen,  used  to 
resort  to  our  company,  and  keep  up  an  enlightened  conversa* 
tion  till  bedtime.  The  chief  subjects  were  the  deistical  con- 
troversy and  moral  philosophy,  as  connected  with  theology. 
Besides  Stedman,  Murray  and  Glen  almost  always  attended 
us.* 

*  Mr.  Edward  Stedman  was  eecond  minister  of  Haddington,  and  a  man 
of  very  superior  understanding.  He  it  was  who  first  directed  Dr.  Bobertson 
]iow  to  obtain  his  leading  in  tlie  Cliurcli,  and  who  was  the  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  John  Home,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed  for  writing 
tlie  tragedy  of  Douglas,  It  was  Stedman  who,  with  the  aid  of  Hugh  Ban* 
nat^'ne,  then  minister  of  Dirleton,  and  Robertson,  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  presbytery  of  Haddington  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  never  abl« 
to  reach  John  Home,  till  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  resign  hii  chaige. 
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John  WithenpooD  was  of  this  party,  he  who  waa  afler- 
wards  a  member  of  the  American  CongrcRR,  aiiil  Adam 
IMckson,  who  aflerworda  wrole  ho  well  on  Husbandry.  They 
were  both  clergymen's  eons,  but  of  very  different  characters  ; 
the  one  open,  frank,  and  generous,  pretending  only  to  what 
ho  was,  and  supporting  his  title  with  spirit ;  the  other  close, 
and  suspicions,  and  jealous,  and  always  a-ipiring  at  a  superi- 
ority that  he  waa  not  able  to  maintain.  I  used  sometimes 
to  go  with  him  for  a  day  or  two  to  Iiis  father's  house  at  Gif- 
ford  Hall,  where  we  passed  tlie  day  in  fishing,  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  his  father,  who  was  very  sulky  and  tyrannical,  but 
who,  being  much  given  to  gluttony,  fell  asleep  early,  and 
went  always  to  bed  at  nine,  and,  being  as  fat  as  a  porpoise, 
waa  not  to  be  awaked,  so  that  we  hod  three  or  four  hours  of 
liberty  every  night  to  amuse  ourselves  with  the  daughters  of 
the  family,  and  their  cousins  who  resorted  to  us  from  the 
village,  when  the  old  man  was  gone  to  rest.  This  John  loved 
of  all  things;  and  this  sort  of  company  he  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection  when  he  relumed  my  visits,  when  we  had  still 
more  companions  of  the  fair  sex,  and  no  restraint  from  an 
austere  fulber;  so  that  I  always  considered  the  au)<(erity  of 
manners  and  aversion  to  social  joy  which  he  afTcclcd  after- 
wards, as  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  lunbiiion ;  for  he  had  a 
strong  and  enlightened  undcrslnnding,  far  above  entbuainsm, 
and  a  temper  that  did  not  seem  liable  to  it.* 

*  ThomM  Hcpbnni,  >  dlntlngulshei]  minister,  who  died  mlniiter  of  Athet- 
■tUMlbrd,  and  vu  born  and  bred  in  the  neigtiborhood,  ancd  to  alivgo  tlmt  n 
Dr.  Nlab«t  of  MoDtroae,  >  man  of  some  teaming  and  ability,  whicli  lio  used 
to  ditpb;  with  little  Jadgmont  In  the  AFtembty,  wa<  Wilhernpnon's  «on, 
and  that  he  wu  lupporteil  in  thi«  opinion  by  tlie  scandnloui  cliroiiicio  of  the 
country.    Tb«ir  features,  no  doubt,  liad  a  Mnmn  rvi'cniblnncr>,  bnt  their  per- 

tbers  nn  belwoon  them  in  their  eentlmonts  and  public  appearances  mijcht 
ba  accoimtad  Ibr  by  the  great  admiration  the  junior  mnit  have  hod  for  Uw 
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It  was  this  summer  that  my  father  received  from  Mr. 
Keith  (aflerwards  ambassador)  a  letter,  desiring  that  I  might 
be  sent  over  to  him  immediately.  He  had  been  sent  for  by 
Lord  Stair,  and  went  to  Germany  with  him  as  his  private 
secretary.  This  was  aflcr  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  But  I 
knew  nothing  of  it  for  some  years,  otherwise  I  might  probably 
have  broke  through  my  father's  plan.  Wlien  Lord  Stair  lost 
the  command  of  the  army,  Mr.  Keith  lived  with  him  at 
London,  and  had  a  guinea  a  day  conferred  on  him,  till  he 
was  sent  to  Holland  in  1746  or  1747  as  Resident.  His 
knowledge  of  modem  history,  and  of  all  the  treaties,  &C., 
made  him  be  valued. 


seniorf  as  he  was  bred  op  under  his  eye,  in  the  same  parishf  in  which  he 
was  mach  admired.  Whether  or  not  he  was  his  son,  he  followed  his  exam- 
ple, for  ho  bectime  discontented,  and  migrated  to  America  daring  the  Rebel- 
lion, where  he  was  Principal  of  Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania,  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified  in  point  of  learning.  But  no  preferment  nor  climate 
can  cure  a  discontented  mind,  for  he  became  miserable  at  one  time  becanae 
he  could  not  return. 
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In  November,  1743, 1  went  lo  Glasgow,  much  more  oppor- 
tunely than  I  should  have  done  tbo  preceding  year,  for  the 
old  ProfeBSor  of  Divinity,  Mr.  Polter,  who  had  been  a  very 
short  while  there,  died  in  the  week  I  went  to  College ;  and 
hia  chair,  being  in  the  g^ft  of  the  University,  was  immediately 
filled  by  Mr.  'William  Leechman,  a  neighboring  clergyman,  a 
perwm  thoroughly  well  qualiHed  for  the  office,  of  which  he 
gave  the  most  satisfactory  proof  for  a  great  many  years  that 
be  continued  Professor  of  Theology,  which  was  till  the  death 
of  Principal  Neil  Campbell  rmsed  him  to  the  head  of  the  Uui- 
8» 
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versitj.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  was  followed 
when  he  was  occasionally  in  Edinburgh.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  an  ascetic,  reduced  by  fasting  and  prayer ;  but  in 
aid  of  fine  composition,  he  delivered  his  sermons  with  such 
fervent  spirit,  and  in  so  persuasive  a  manner,  as  captivated 
every  audience.*  This  was  so  much  the  case  that  his  admir- 
ers regretted  that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  pulpit,  for 
the  Professor  of  Theology  has  no  charge  in  Glasgow,  and 
preaches  only  occasionally.  It  was  much  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  however,  that  he  was  raised  to  a  station  of  more 
extensive  usefulness;  for  while  his  interesting  manner  drew 
the  steady  attention  of  the  students,  the  judicious  choice  and 
arrangement  of  hb  matter  formed  the  most  instructive  set  of 
lectures  on  theology  that  had,  it  was  thought,  ever  been  deliv- 
ered in  Scotland.  It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  him,  and  his 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, that  a  better  taste  and  greater  liberality  of  sendment 
were  introduced  among  the  clergy  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Scotland. 

Abfe  as  this  gentleman  was,  however,  and  highly  unexcep- 
tionable not  only  in  morals  but  in  decorum  of  behavior,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  ascend  his  chair  without  much  opposition, 
and  even  a  prosecution  for  heresy.  Invulnerable  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  the  keen  and  prying  eye  of  fanaticism  discovered  a 
weak  place,  to  which  they  directed  their  attacks.  There  had 
been  published  at  Glasgow,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr. 
Leechman's  church,  in  the  country,  before  he  came  to  Glas- 
gow, about  that  period,  a  small  pamphlet  against  the  use  of 
prayer,  which  had  circulated  amongst  the  inferior  ranks,  and 
had  made  no  small  impression,  being  artfully  composed.    To 

*  A  portrait  of  Leechman,  from  a  painting  by  W.  Millar,  very  charac- 
leriBtic,  and  in  harmony  with  this  description,  is  prefizod  to  an  edition  of 
his  Sermons:  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1789.  — Ed. 
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cxtnnteract  tliig  poison  Leedmuin  had  composed  and  published 
hia  sermon  on  the  nature,  reasonableness,  and  advanl^es  of 
prajer ;  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  against  it, 
from  Matthew  xxvi.  41.  In  thia  sermon,  though  admirobljr 
well  composed,  in  defence  of  prayer  as  a  duty  of  natural  relig- 
ion,  the  author  had  forgot,  or  omitted  to  state,  the  obligattona 
on  Christians  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Tbe  nature  of 
his  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  state  this  part  of  a  Christian's 
prayer,  and  perhaps  he  thought  that  the  inserting  anything 
relative  to  that  point  might  disgust  or  lessen  the  curiosity  of 
those  for  whose  conviction  he  had  published  the  sermon.  The 
fanatical  or  high-flying  clergy  in  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow 
took  advantage  of  this  omission,  and  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  heresy  contained  in  this  sermon  by  omission,  which 
lasted  with  much  theological  acrimony  on  tbe  part  of  the  in- 
qnirers  (who  were  chiefly  those  who  had  encouraged  Cambus- 
laog'a  work,  as  it  was  called,  two  years  I>efore),  till  it  was  final- 
ly settled  in  favor  of  the  Professor  by  the  General  Assembly, 
1744.*  Instead  of  raising  any  anxiety  among  the  students  in 
theology,  or  creating  any  suspicion  of  Dr.  Leechman's  ortho- 
dozy,  this  fit  of  zeal  against  him  tended  much  to  spread  and 
establish  his  superior  character. 

I  attended  Butcheson'a  class  this  year  with  great  satisfac- 
tion and  improvement  He  waa  a  good-looking  man,  of  an 
engaging  countenance.  He  delivered  hia  lectures  without 
notes,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  area  of  his 
room.  As  his  elocution  was  good,  and  hia  voice  and  jnanner 
pleasing,  he  nused  the  attention  of  his  hearers  at  all  times ; 


'i  Worki  Revtvals  In  tbe  Puisb  of  CnmbDelnng  In  Lanuk- 
(hin  In  the  ;sst  U43.  They  nera  the  occasion  of  abnnditnt  contravene; 
bnt  the  MlMt  eccoont  of  them  wiU  be  found  [n  JVarralire  of  llie  Extraor- 
Awry  WarhiifAi^TitBfGDdai  Chniulati;,  XiZiyA,  ^.,  written  b;  Ut. 
Janua  Robe  uid  othan.  —  Ed. 
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and  when  the  subject  led  him  to  explmn  and  enforce  the  moral 
virtues  and  duties,  he  displayed  a  fervent  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence which  was  irresistible.  Besides  the  lectures  he  gave 
throngli  the  week,  he,  every  Sunday  at  six  o'clock,  opened  his 
cla.vN-rooiu  to  whoever  chose  to  attend,  when  he  delivered  a 
FCt  of  lectures  on  Grotnis  de  ven'tcUe  ReUgionU  Christian4Bj 
which,  thougli  learned  and  ingenious,  were  adapted  to  every 
capacity ;  for  on  that  evening  he  expected  to  be  attended,  not 
only  by  students,  but  by  many  of  the  people  of  the  city ;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed,  for  this  free  lecture  always  drew 
crowds  of  attendants. 

Besides  Ilutcheson  and  Lcechman,  there  were  at  that  pe- 
riod several  eminent  professors  in  that  university ;  particularly 
]\Ir.  Robert  Simson,  the  great  mathematician,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dunlop,  the  Professor  of  Greek.  The  last,  besides  his 
eminence  as  a  Greek  scholar,  was  distinguished  by  his  strong 
good  sense  and  capacity  for  business ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
leading  mind,  was  supposed,  with  the  aid  of  Hutcheson,  to 
direct  and  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  University  (for  it  is  a 
wealthy  corporation,  and  has  much  business),  besides  the 
charge  of  presiding  over  literature,  and  maintaining  the  disci- 
pline of  the  College. 

One  difference  I  remarked  between  this  University  and 
that  of  Edinburgh,  where  I  had  been  bred,  which  was,  that 
although  at  that  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  marked  superi- 
ority in  the  best  scholars  and  most  diligent  students  of  Edin- 
burgh, yet  in  Glasgow  learning  seemed  to  be  an  object  of 
more  importance,  and  the  habit  of  application  was  much 
more  general.  Besides  the  instruction  I  received  from  Drs. 
Hutcheson  and  Leechman,  I  derived  much  pleasure,  as  well 
as  enlargement  of  skill  in  the  Greek  language,  from  Mr. 
Dunlop*s  translations  and  criticisms  of  the  great  tragic  writers 
in  that  language.     I  likewise  attended  the  Professor  of  He- 
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brew,  a  Mr.  MoriUand,  wbo  was  master  of  his  bnsiacss.  I 
had  neglected  that  branch  in  Edinbui^h,  the  professor  being 
then  aupenuinuated. 

In  the  second  week  I  was  in  Glasgow  I  went  to  the  dan- 
cing aasembl;  with  Bome  of  mj  new  acquaintance,  and  was 
there  introduced  to  a  married  ladj  who  clumed  kindred  with 
me,  her  mother'B  name  being  Carl^le,  of  the  Limekiln  family. 
She  carried  me  home  to  sup  with  her  that  nighi,  with  a 
brother  of  hers,  two  years  younger  tlian  me,  and  some  other 
young  people.  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  intimate 
friendship  that  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  lady's  life, 
which  was  four  or  five  and  twenty  years.  She  was  connected 
with  all  the  best  families  in  Glasgow  and  the  country  round. 
Her  husband  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  very  opulent;  and 
as  they  had  no  children,  he  took  pleasure  in  her  exercising  a 
genteel  hospitality.  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  best 
families  in  the  town  by  this  lady's  means ;  and  by  a  letter  I 
had  procured  from  my  friend  James  Edgar,  afterwards  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  I  also  soon  became  well  ac- 
quaiuted  with  all  the  young  ladies  who  lived  in  the  College. 
He  had  studied  law  the  preceding  year  at  Glasgow,  under 
Professor  Hercules  Liudsay,  at  that  time  of  some  note.  On 
asking  him  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  one  of  his  com- 
panions, he  gave  me  one  to  Miss  Ually  Campbell,  the 
daughter  of  the  Principal ;  and  when  I  seemed  surprised  at 
his  choice,  he  added  that  I  would  find  her  not  only  more 
beautiful  than  any  woman  there,  but  more  sensible  and 
friendly  than  all  the  profesgora  put  together,  and  much  more 
useful  to  me.    This  I  found  to  be  literally  true. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  at  this  lime,  though  very  industrious, 
wealthy,  and  commercial,  was  far  inferior  to  what  it  after- 
wards became,  both  before  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Vir- 
ginia trade.     The  modes  of  life,  too,  and    manners,  were 
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different  from  what  they  are  at  present  Their  chief  branches 
were  the  tobacco  trade  with  the  American  colonies,  and  sugar 
and  rum  with  the  West  India.  There  were  not  manufac- 
turers sufficient,  either  there  or  at  Paisley,  to  supply  an 
outward-bound  cargo  for  Virginia.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  obh'ged  to  have  recourse  to  Manchester.  Manufactures 
were  in  their  infancy.  About  this  time  the  inkle  manufactory 
was  first  begun  by  Ingram  &  Glasford,  and  was  shown  to 
strangers  as  a  great  curiosity.  But  the  merchants  had 
industry  and  stock,  and  the  habits  of  business,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  with  eagerness,  and  prosecute  with  yigOFi 
every  new  object  in  commerce  or  manufactures  that  prom- 
ised success. 

Few  of  them  could  be  called  learned  merchants ;  yet  there 
was  a  weekly  club,  of  which  a  Provost  Cochrane  was  the 
founder  and  a  leading  member,  in  which  their  express  design 
was  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  principles  of  trade  in  all 
its  branches,  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge  and  views 
on  that  subject  to  each  other.  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
Provost  Cochrane  at  this  time,  but  I  observed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  talents.  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  Drs.  Smith  and  Wight  were  members 
of  the  club,  and  was  made  sensible  that  too  much  could  not 
be  said  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  of  his  agree- 
able manners,  and  colloquial  eloquence.  Dr.  Smith  acknowl- 
edged his  obligations  to  this  gentleman's  information,  when  he 
was  collecting  materials  for  his  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  and  the 
junior  merchants  who  have  fiourishcd  since  his  time,  and  ex- 
tended their  commerce  for  beyond  what  was  then  dreamt  of, 
confess,  with  respectful  remembrance,  that  it  was  Andrew 
Cochrane  who  first  opened  and  enlarged  their  views.* 

*  For  information  regnrding  Cochrane,  Simson,  and  the  other  Glasgow 
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It  was  not  long  before  I  was  well  eslabliabed  in  dose 
intimacy  with  man;  of  my  fellow-students,  and  ioon  felt  the 
eoperiority  of  an  education  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh ;  not 
in  point  of  knowledge,  or  acquirements  in  the  languages  or 
sciences,  but  io  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a.  certain  manner 
and  address  that  can  onlj  be  attained  in  the  capital.  It  mast 
be  confessed  Ihat  at  this  time  they  were  far  behind  in  Glas- 
gow, not  only  in  their  manner  of  living,  but  in  those  accom- 
plishments and  that  taste  that  belong  to  people  of  opulence, 
much  more  to  persons  of  education.  There  were  only  a  few 
families  of  ancient  citizens  who  pretended  to  be  gentlemen; 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  recent  settlers  there,  who  had 
obtmned  wealth  and  consideration  in  trade.  The  rest  were 
shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  or  successful  pedlere,  who  occu- 
pied large  warerooms  full  of  manufaciures  of  all  sorts,  to 
iiimisli  a  cargo  to  Virginia.  It  was  usual  for  the  eons  of 
merchants  to  attend  the  College  for  one  or  two  years,  and  a 
few  of  them  completed  their  academical  education.  In  this 
respect  the  females  were  still  worse  off,  for  at  Ihat  period 
there  was  neither  a  teacher  of  French  nor  of  music  in  the 
town.  The  consequence  of  this  was  twofold  ;  first,  the  young 
ladies  were  entirely  without  accomplishments,  and  in  general 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  good  looks  and  fine 
clothes,  for  their  manners  were  ungainly.  Secondly,  the  few 
who  were  dis^nguisbed  drew  all  the  young  men  of  sense  and 
taste  about  them ;  for,  being  roid  of  IHvolous  accomplish- 
ments, which  in  some  respects  make  all  women  equal,  they 
trusted  only  to  superior  understanding  and  wit,  to  natural 
elegance  vid  unaffected  manners. 

There  never  was  bat  one  concert  during  the  two  winters  I 

calebritiea  incDlIOned  in  this  chapter,  tha  reader  is  referred  to  Ghigow  aitd 
Hi  Cbitt,  by  Dr.  Strong,  aad  to  the  Otcknau  Cbrrt^xmdenct,  printed  in 
ISSe  Air  tfa«  Haitlftud  Clab.  —  Ed. 
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was  at  Glasgow,  and  that  was  given  bj  Walter  Scott,  Esq^  of 
Harden,  who  was  himself  an  eminent  performer  on  the  violm ; 
and  his  band  of  assistants  consisted  of  two  dancing-echool 
fiddlers  and  the  town-waits. 

The  manner  of  living,  too,  at  this  time,  was  but  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Very  few  of  the  wealthiest  gave  dinners  to  anybody 
but  English  riders,  -or  their  own  relations  at  Christmas  holi- 
days. There  were  not  half  a  dozen  families  in  town  who  had 
men-servants ;  some  of  those  were  kept  by  the  professors  who 
had  boarders.  There  were  neither  postchaises  nor  hackney- 
coaches  in  the  town,  and  only  three  or  four  sedan-chairs  for 
carrying  mid  wives  about  in  the  night,  and  old  ladies  to 
cliurch,  or  to  the  dancing  assemblies  once  a  fortnight 

The  principal  merchants,  fatigued  with  the  moming^s 
business,  took  an  early  dinner  with  their  families  at  home, 
and  then  resorted  to  the  coffee-house  or  tavern  to  read  the 
newspapers,  which  they  generally  did  in  companies  of  four  or 
five  in  separate  rooms,  over  a  bottle  of  claret  or  a  bowl  of 
punch.  But  they  never  stayed  supper,  but  always  went  home 
by  nine  o'clock,  without  company  or  further  amusement.  At 
last  an  arch  fellow  from  Dublin,  a  Mr.  Cockaine,  came  to  be 
master  of  the  cliief  coffee-house,  who  seduced  them  gradually 
to  stay  supper  by  placing  a  few  nice  cold  things  at  first  on  the 
table,  as  relishers  to  the  wine,  till  he  gradually  led  them  on 
to  bespeak  fine  hot  suppers,  and  to  remain  till  midnight 

There  was  an  order  of  women  at  that  time  in  Glasgow, 
who,  being  either  young  widows  not  wealthy,  or  young  women 
unprovided  for,  were  set  up  in  small  grocery-shops  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  generally  were  protected  and  counte- 
nanced by  some  creditable  merchant  In  their  back-shops 
much  time  and  money  were  consumed ;  for  it  being  customary 
then  to  drink  drams  and  white  wine  in  the  forenoon,  the 
tipplers  resorted  much  to  those  shops,  where  there  were  bed- 
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rOMBSi  and  Uie  patron,  with  his  friends,  frequently  passed 
the  evening  there  also,  as  taverns  were  not  frequented  by  per- 
sona who  affected  cfaaracteri  of  strict  decency. 

I  naa  admitted  a  member  of  two  clubs,  one  entirely  literary, 
which  was  held  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  College,  and  where 
we  criticised  booka  and  wrote  abridgments  of  them,  with 
critical  essays ;  and  to  this  society  we  submiUed  the  di»> 
courses  which  we  were  to  deliver  in  the  Divinity  Hall  in  our 
turns,  when  we  were  appointed  by  the  professor.  The  other 
club  met  in  Mr.  Dugald's  tavern  near  the  Cross,  weekly,  and 
admitted  a  mixture  of  young  gentlemen,  who  were  not  in- 
tended for  tlie  study  of  theology.  There  met  there  John 
Bradefoot,  allerwards  minister  of  Dunaire ;  James  Leslie,  of 
^Imamock ;  John  Robertson,  of  Dunblane ;  James  Hamil- 
ton, of  Paisley ;  and  Bobert  Lawson,  of  London  Wall.  There 
also  come  some  young  merchants,  stich  as  Bobin  Bc^le,  my 
relation ;  James  and  George  Anderson,  William  Sellers  and 
Bobtn  Cnug.  Here  we  drank  a  little  punch  after  our  beef- 
steaks and  pancakes,  and  (he  expense  never  exceeded  Is.  6d., 
seldom  If. 

Our  conversation  was  almost  entirely  literary;  and  we 
were  of  such  good  fame,  that  some  ministers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  occasionally  in  Glasgow,  frequented  our  club. 
Hyndman  bad  been  twice  Introduced  by  members ;  and  being 
at  that  time  passing  his  trials  as  a  probationer  before  that 
presbytery  in  which  his  native  town  of  Greenock  lay,  he  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  minister  of 
Renfrew,  who,  though  a  man  well  accomplished  and  of  liberal 
sentiments,  was  too  much  a  man  of  worth  and  principle  not  to 
be  offended  by  licentious  manners  in  students  of  divinity. 
Hyndman,  by  way  of  gaining  favor  with  this  man,  took 
occasion  to  hint  to  him  to  advise  his  nephew,  Robert  Lawson, 
not  to  frequent  our  dub,  as  it  admitted  and  encouraged  eoit- 
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vcrsation  not  suitable  to  the  profession  we  were  to  follow. 
He  mentioned  two  instances,  one  of  which  Lawson  said  waa 
false,  and  the  other  disguised  by  exaggeration.  Lawson,  who 
was  a  lud  of  pure  morals,  told  me  tliis ;  and  as  the  best  anti- 
dote to  this  injurious  impression,  which  had  been  made  chieflj 
against  me,  I  begged  liim  to  let  his  uncle  know  that  I  would 
accept  of  the  invitation  he  had  given  through  him,  to  pass  a 
night  or  two  with  him  at  Renfrew.  We  accordmgly  went 
next  Saturday,  and  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  stayed 
all  next  day  and  heard  him  preach,  at  which  he  was  thought 
to  excel  (though  he  was  almost  the  only  person  who  read  in 
those  days,  in  which  he  truly  excelled) ;  and  being  a  very 
handsome  man,  his  delivery  much  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
composition.  We  heard  him  read  another  sermon  at  night  in 
his  study,  with  much  satisfaction,  as  he  told  us  it  was  one  of 
his  best,  and  was  a  good  model ;  to  this  we  respectfully  as- 
sented, and  the  good  man  was  pleased.  When  we  took  leave 
on  Monday  morning,  he  politely  requested  another  visit,  and 
said  to  me,  with  a  smile,  he  was  now  fortified  against  tale- 
bearers. These  societies  contributed  much  to  our  improve- 
ment; and  as  moderation  and  early  hours  were  inviolable 
rules  of  both  institutions,  they  served  to  open  and  enlarge 
our  minds. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  however,  I  was  introduced 
to  a  club  which  gave  me  much  more  satisfaction,  —  I  mean 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  Simson,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Mr.  Robert  Dick,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  one  evening  after  I  had  dined 
with  him,  said  he  was  going  to  Mr.  Robert's  club,  and  if  I  had 
a  mind,  he  would  take  me  there  and  introduce  me.  I  readily 
accepted  the  honor.  I  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Rolx.rt 
before  in  the  College  court,  for  he  was  extremely  courteous, 
and  showed  civility  to  every  student  who  fell  in  his  way. 
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Though  I  was  not  attending  any  of  hU  classcB,  having  at- 
tended M'Laurin  in  Edinburgh  for  three  session!,  he  received 
me  with  great  kindness ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please 
him  so  much,  that  he  asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  his  Friday's 
dab,  which  I  readily  agreed  to.  Mr.  Simson,  though  a  great 
humoriat,  who  had  a  very  particular  way  of  living,  was  well- 
bred  and  complaisant,  was  a  comely  man,  of  a  good  size,  and 
had  a  very  prepossessing  countenance.  He  lived  entirely  at 
the  small  tavern  opposite  the  College  gate,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Millar.  He  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  there,  and  almost 
never  accepted  of  any  invitations  to  dinner,  and  paid  no  visits, 
but  to  illustrious  or  teamed  strangers,  who  wished  to  see  the 
University ;  on  such  occasions  he  was  always  the  cicerone. 
He  showed  the  curiosities  of  the  College,  which  consisted  of  a 
few  manuscripts  and  a  large  collection  of  Roman  antiquities, 
from  Severus'a  Wall  or  Graham's  Dyke,  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  a  display  of  much  knowledge  and  taste.  He  was  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  company  of  ladies,  and,  except  one  day 
in  the  year,  when  he  drank  tea  at  Principal  Campbell's,  and 
conversed  wiib  gayety  and  ease  with  his  daughter  Mally,  who 
was  always  his  first  toast,  he  was  never  in  company  with 
them.  It  was  Baid  to  have  been  otherwise  with  him  in  his 
youth,  and  that  he  had  been  much  attached  to  one  lady,  to 
whom  be  had  made  proposals,  but  on  her  refusing  him  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  sex.  The  lady  was  dead  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  family,  but  her  husband  I  knew, 
and  must  confess  that  in  her  choice  the  lady  had  preferred  a 
satyr  to  Hyperion. 

Mr.  Simson  almost  never  lefi  the  bounds  of  the  College, 
having  a  large  gnrdcn  to  walk  in,  unless  it  was  on  Saturday, 
when,  with  two  chosen  companions,  he  always  walked  into  the 
country,  but  no  further  than  the  village  of  Anderston,  one  mile 
off,  vhere  he  bod  a  dinner  bespoke,  and  where  he  always 
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treated  the  company,  not  onlj  when  he  had  no  other  than  his 
two  humble  attendants,  but  when  he  casuallj  added  one  or  two 
more,  which  happened  twice  to  myself.  If  any  of  the  dub 
met  him  on  Saturday  night  at  his  hotel,  he  took  it  yery  kind, 
for  he  was  in  good  spirits,  though  fatigued  with  the  company 
of  his  satellites,  and  revived  on  the  sight  of  a  fresh  companion 
or  two  for  the  evening.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and  an 
engaging  demeanor,  and  was  master  of  all  knowledge,  even  of 
theology,  which  he  told  us  he  had  learned  by  being  one  year 
amanuensis  to  his  uncle,  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  His 
knowledge  he  delivered  in  an  easy,  colloquial  style,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child,  and  without  the  least  symptom  of  self* 
sufficiency  or  arrogance. 

His  club  at  that  time  consisted  chiefly  of  Hercules  Lindsay, 
Teacher  of  Law,  who  was  talkative  and  assuming ;  of  James 
Moore,  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  a 
very  lively  and  witty  man,  and  a  famous  Grecian,  but  a  more 
famous  punster ;  Mr.  Dick,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  very  worthy  man,  and  of  an  agreeable  temper;  and  Mr. 
James  Purdie,  the  rector  of  the  grammar-school,  who  had  not 
much  to  recommend  him  but  his  being  an  adept  in  grammar. 
Having  been  asked  to  see  a  famous  comet  that  appeared  this 
winter  or  the  following,  through  Professor  Dick's  telescope, 
which  was  the  best  in  tlie  College  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Pur- 
die retired  from  taking  his  view  of  it,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Sim- 
son,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Robert,  I  believe  it  is  hic  or  hae  comeict^ 
a  comet"  To  settle  the  gender  of  the  Latin  was  all  he 
thought  of  this  great  and  uncommon  phenomenon  of  nature. 

Mr.  Simson's  most  constant  attendant,  however,  and  grea^ 
est  favorite,  was  his  own  scholar,  Mr.  Mathew  Stewart,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
much  celebrated  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  that  science. 
During  the  course  of  summer  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
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Boaeneath,  but  resided  during  ilic  winter  in  Glasgow  College. 
He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  of  a  most  ingenuous 
mind,  and  was  highly  valued  in  tlie  society  of  Glasgow  Uoi- 
versily ;  but  when  he  was  preferred  to  a  chnir  in  Edinburgh, 
being  of  diminutive  Btatnre  and  of  an  ordinary  appearance, 
and  having  wilhal  on  embarrassed  elocution,  he  was  not  able  to 
bring  himself  into  good  company ;  and  being  lefl  out  of  the 
society  of  those  who  should  have  seen  through  the  shell,  and 
put  a  due  value  on  the  kernel,  he  fell  into  company  of  an  infe- 
rior sort,  and  adopted  their  habila  with  too  great  facility. 

With  this  club,  and  an  accidental  stranger  at  times,  the 
great  Mr.  Robert  Simson  relaxed  his  mind  every  evening  from 
the  severe  elndies  of  the  day ;  for  though  there  was  properly 
but  one  club  night  in  the  week,  yet,  as  he  never  failed  to  be 
there,  some  one  or  two  commonly  attended  him,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  two  minions  vrhom  he  could  command  at  any  time,  as 
he  paid  their  reckoning. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Hulcheson  had  filled  the  College  with  stu- 
dents of  philosophy,  and  Lieechman's  high  character  brought 
all  the  students  of  divinity  from  the  western  provinces,  as 
Hutcheson  attracted  the  Irish.  There  were  sundry  young 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  with  their  tutors,  one  of  whom  was 
Archibakl  M'Loine,  pastor  at  the  Hague,  the  celebrated  trans- 
lator of  Mosheim's  Eccletiastical  Htttory  (who  had  himself 
been  bred  at  Glasgow  College).  With  him  I  became  better 
acquainted  next  session,  and  I  have  oflcn  regretted  since  that 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  him  during  the  many  times 
I  have  been  for  months  in  London,  as  his  enlightened  mind, 
engaging  manners,  and  animated  conversaUon  gave  reason  to 
hope  for  excellent  fruit  when  he  arrived  at  maturity.  There 
were  of  young  men  of  fashion  attending  the  College,  Walter 

Lord  Blantyre,  who  died  young;  Sir Kennedy,  and  his 

brother  David,  aflerwards  Lord  Cassilist   Walter  Scott  of 
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Harden ;  James  Murraj  of  Broughton ;  and  Dunbar  Hamil- 
ton, afterwards  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  education  of  this  last 
gentleman  had  been  marred  at  an  English  academy  in  York- 
shire. When  his  father,  the  Hon.  Basil  Hamilton,  died,  he 
came  to  Glasgow,  but  finding  that  he  was  so  ill  founded  in 
Latin  as  to  be  unfit  to  attend  a  public  class,  he  had  resolution 
enough,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  pass  seven  or  eight  hours  a 
day  with  Purdie  the  grammarian  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  when,  having  acquired  Latin,  he  took  James  Moore,  the 
Greek  scholar,  for  his  private  tutor,  fitted  up  rooms  for  him- 
self in  the  College,  and  lived  there  with  IMoore  in  the  most 
retired  manner,  visiting  nobody  but  Miss  M.  Campbell,  and 
letting  nobody  in  to  him  but  Lord  Blantyre  and  myself,  as  I 
was  his  distant  relation.  In  this  manner  he  lived  for  ten 
years,  hardly  leaving  the  College  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer, 
till  he  had  acquired  the  ancient  tongues  in  perfection,  and  was 
master  of  ancient  philosophy:  the  efibct  of  which  was,  that 
with  much  rectitude  and  good  intention,  and  some  talent,  he 
came  into  the  world  more  fit  to  be  a  Professor  than  an  EarL 

There  was  one  advantage  I  derived  from  my  Edinburgh 
education,  which  set  me  up  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  my  equals, 
though  I  soon  tired  of  the  employment  Professor  Leechman 
devoted  one  evening  every  week  from  five  to  eight  to  conver- 
sation with  his  students,  who  assembled  on  Fridays  about  six 
or  seven  together,  and  were  first  received  in  the  Professor's 
own  library.  But  Dr.  Leechman  was  not  able  to  carry  on 
common  conversation,  and  when  he  spoke  at  all,  it  was  a  short 
lecture.  This  was  therefore  a  very  dull  meeting,  and  every- 
body longed  to  be  called  in  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Leechman,  whose 
talent  being  difierent  from  that  of  her  husband,  she  was  able 
to  maintain  a  continued  conversation  on  plays,  novels,  poetry, 
and  the  fashions.  The  rest  of  the  lads  being  for  the  most  pari 
raw  and  awkward,  afler  trying  it  once  in  their  turns,  they 
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became  silent,  and  the  dialogue  rested  between  the  ladj  nnd 
me.  When  she  ol»ervcd  this,  she  requested  me  to  attend  as 
her  asi>istant  every  nighL  I  did  bo  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
became  too  intolerable  not  to  be  soon  given  ap. 

Wliat  Dr.  Lecchraan  wanted  in  the  talent  for  conversation 
was  fully  compensated  by  his  ability  as  a  Professor,  for  in  the 
chair  he  shone  with  great  lustre.  It  was  owing  to  Ilutcheson 
and  liim  that  a  new  school  was  formed  in  the  western  prov- 
inces of  Scotland,  where  the  clergy  till  that  period  were  nar- 
row and  bigoted,  and  had  never  ventured  to  range  in  their 
mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  orthodoxy.  For  though  nei- 
ther of  these  professors  taught  any  heresy,  yet  they  opened 
and  enlarged  the  minds  of  the  students,  which  soon  gave  them 
a  turn  for  free  inquiry ;  the  result  of  which  was,  candor  and 
liberality  of  sentiment.  From  experience,  this  freedom  of 
thought  was  not  found  so  dangerous  as  might  at  first  be  appre- 
hended; for  though  the  daring  youth  made  excursions  into  tlie 
unbounded  regions  of  metaphysical  perplexity,  yet  all  Ibe  judi 
clous  soon  returned  to  the  lower  sphere  of  long-established 
truths,  which  they  found  not  only  more  subservient  to  the  good 
order  of  society,  but  necessary  to  fix  their  own  minds  in  some 
degree  of  stability. 

Hutcheson  was  a  great  admirer  of  Shaftesbury,  and  adopted 
much  of  his  writings  into  his  lectures ;  and,  to  recommend  him 
more  to  bis  students,  was  at  great  pains  in  private  to  prove 
that  the  noble  moralist  was  no  enemy  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion; but  that  all  appearances  of  that  kind,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  his  works,  flowed  only  from  an  excess  of  gener- 
ous indignation  against  the  fanatics  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
Leechman  and  he  both  were  supposed  to  lean  to  Socinianism. 
Men  of  sense,  however,  soon  perceived  that  it  was  an  arduous 
task  to  defend  Cbristbnity  on  tlmt  ground,  and  were  glad  to 
adopt  more  common  and  vulgar  principles,  which  were  well 
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compacted  together  in  a  uniform  system,  which  it  was  not  essj 
to  demolish. 

Leechman's  manner  of  teaching  theology  was  excellent,  and 
I  found  my  sphere  of  knowledge  in  that  science  greatly  en- 
larged, though  I  had  attended  the  Professor  in  Edinburgh 
pretty  closely  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  copied  the  Dutch 
divines,  and,  had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  twenty  years  to 
have  gone  through  the  system  which  Dr.  Leechman  accom- 
plished in  two  years,  besides  giving  us  admirable  lectures  ou 
the  Gospels,  on  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position. If  there  was  any  defect,  it  was  in  the  small  number 
of  exercises  prescribed  to  the  students,  for  one  discourse  in  a 
session  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  a  habit  of  com- 
position: our  literary  clubs,  in  some  degree,  supplied  that 
defect 

I  had  been  called  home  to  Prestonpans  in  January  to  see 
my  brother  James,  who  was  then  dying  of  a  consumption ;  he 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  died  in  March.  He  had  been 
sent  to  London  several  years  before  to  be  bred  to  business, 
but  an  accident  threw  him  into  bad  health,  and  he  had  been 
at  home  for  two  years  or  more.  He  was  not  a  lad  of  parts, 
but  remarkably  handsome  and  agreeable.  I  found  him  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  a  premature  death. 

I  had  lefl  my  original  companions  at  Edinburgh,  who  had 
every  kind  of  merit  to  create  attachment ;  but  I  found  a  few 
in  Glasgow  University  who  in  some  degree  supplied  their 
places,  who  were  worthy  and  able  young  men,  and  afterwards 
filled  their  ranks  m  society  with  credit,  though  they  had  nei- 
ther the  strength  nor  the  polish  of  the  Blairs,  and  Robertsons, 
and  Fergusons,  and  Homes.  Near  the  end  of  the  session  I 
made  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  gentleman,  which  next 
year  grew  into  the  strictest  friendship.  This  was  William 
Sellar,  then  an  apprentice  in  his  third  or  fourth  year  with  the 
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Oswalds,  at  that  time  among  llie  most  eminent  merchants  in 
Glasgow.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  ■ 
E^dinburgh,  had  been  two  or  tliree  years  at  ibe  College  there, 
was  handsome  and  well-bred,  and  of  very  agreeable  manners. 
Tboagh  not  learned,  be  had  a  pliilosopbieal  and  observing 
mind,  and  was  shrewd  in  discerning  characters.  Tbis  young 
man,  mj  junior  by  a  year  or  two,  attached  himself  to  me  on 
our  first  acquaintance,  and  I  soon  repaid  him  with  my  aflec- 
tion,  for  I  found  that  the  qualities  of  his  heart  were  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  hia  understanding.  He  was  doily  convcr- 
eant  with  the  principal  merchants,  as  I  was  with  the  studcnta 
and  members  of  the  Unirersily,  on  whom  our  observations 
were  a  great  source  of  instructive  entertainmenL  He  had 
the  celebrated  Jenny  Fall  (afterwards  Lady  Anstruther),  a 
coquette  and  a  beauty,  for  months  together  in  the  house  with 
him ;  and  as  his  person  and  manner  drew  the  marked  atten- 
tion of  the  latUes,  he  derived  considerable  improvement  from 
the  constant  intercourse  with  this  young  lady  and  her  com- 
panions, for  she  was  lively  and  clever,  no  leas  than  beautiful 
He  had  also  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kichard  Oswald's  conversation, 
a  man  afterwards  so  much  celebrated  as  to  be  employed  by 
Government  in  settling  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1788.  This 
gentleman  was  much  confined  to  the  house  by  sore  eyes,  and 
yet  was  able  to  pass  his  time  almost  entirely  in  reading,  and 
becoming  a  very  learned  and  intelligent  merchant ;  and  hav- 
ing acquired  some  thousand  pounds  by  being  prize  agent  to 
his  cousins,  whose  privateer  had  taken  a  prize  worth  £  15,000, 
he  a  few  years  after  this  period  established  himself  in  London, 
and  acquired  a  great  fortune,  which,  having  no  children  of 
hia  own,  he  left  to  the  grandson  of  his  brother,  a  respectable 
clei^man  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  thus  founded  that 
family  of  Oswalds,  who  continue  to  flourish  in  the  Aire  of 
Ayr. 

4 
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I  lived  this  winter  in  the  same  house  with  Dr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  an  ingenious  and  well-bred 
man ;  but  with  him  I  had  little  intercourse,  except  at  break- 
fast now  and  then,  for  he  always  dined  abroad.  He  had  a 
younger  brother,  a  student  of  divinity,  afterwards  his  father^s 
successor  at  Both  well,  who  was  vain  and  showy,  but  who  ex- 
posed himself  very  much  through  a  desire  of  distinction.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Leechman*s,  and  it  had  been  hinted  to 
him  that  the  Professor  expected  a  remarkable  discourse  from 
him.  He  accordingly  delivered  one  which  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  was  much  extolled  by  the  Professor.  But^ 
very  unfortunately  for  Hamilton,  half  a  dozen  of  students,  in 
going  down  a  street,  resorted  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  where  one 
of  them,  taking  a  volume  from  a  shelf,  was  struck,  on  opening 
the  book,  to  find  the  first  sermon  from  the  text  he  had  just 
heard  preached  upon.  He  read  on,  and  found  it  was  ver- 
batim from  beginning  to  end  what  he  had  heard  in  the  halL 
He  showed  it  to  his  companions,  who  laughed  heartily,  and 
spread  the  story  all  over  the  town  before  night,  —  not  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  vainglorious  orator  from  circulating  two' 
fine  copies  of  it,  one  among  the  ladies  in  the  College,  and 
another  in  the  town.  What  aggravated  the  folly  and  impru- 
dence of  this  young  man  was,  that  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  parts,  of  which  he  gave  us  sundry  specimens.  His 
cousin  and  namesake,  James  Hamilton,  afterwards  minister  of 
Paisley,  was  much  ashamed  of  him,  and  being  a  much  more 
sterling  man,  was  able  to  keep  down  his  vanity  ever  after. 
He  had  submitted  his  manuscript  to  the  dub,  and  two  or  thr^e 
criticisms  had  been  made  on  it,  but  he  would  alter  Lathing. 
After  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton's  death,  which  was  premature,  a 
younger  brother  succeeded  him  in  the  anatomical  chair,  who 
was  very  able.  He  dying  young  also,  his  son  was  advanced, 
who  was  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  ability. 
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They  were  descended  from  the  family  of  Htuniltoos  of  Pres- 
ton, a  very  aacient  branch  of  Duke  Hamilton's  fiiraily. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  who  was  aaid  to  be  very  able,  was  at  this 
time  Professor  of  Medicine,  but  he  was  very  old,  and  died 
this  year;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Cullen,  who 
had  been  settled  at  Hamilton.  In  those  days  there  were  but 
few  students  of  physic  in  Glasgow  University.  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  his  successor  Dr.  Bkck,  with  the  younger  Hamillons, 
brought  the  school  of  medicine  more  into  repute  there. 

In  the  month  of  March  or  April  this  year,  having  gone 
down  with  a  merchant  to  visit  New  Port-Glasgow,  as  our 
dinner  was  preparing  at  the  inn,  we  were  alarmed  with  the 
howling  and  weeping  of  half  a  dozen  of  women  in  the  kitchen, 
which  was  so  loud  and  ksting  that  I  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when,  afler  some  time,  I  leamt  from  the  calmest 
among  them  that  a  pcdier  had  left  a  copy  of  Peden's  Propht- 
eiet  that  morning,  which  having  read  part  of,  they  found  that 
he  had  predicted  woea  of  every  kind  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  particular  that  Clyde  would  run  with  blood  in 
the  year  1744,  which  now  being  some  months  advanced,  they 
heUeved  that  Iheir  destruction  was  at  hand.  I  was  puzzled 
how  to  pacily  them,  but  calling  for  the  book,  I  found  that  the 
passage  which  had  terrified  them  was  contained  in  the  forty- 
fourth  paragraph,  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  year  j 
and  by  this  means  I  quieted  their  lamentations.  Had  the  in- 
tended expedition  of  Mareschal  Saxe  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  that  year,  as  was  intended,  their  fears  might  have  been 
realized. 

Though  the  theological  lectures  closed  in  the  beginning  of 
Uay,  on  account  of  some  accidental  drcumstances,  I  did  not 
get  to  my  father's  till  the  middle  of  that  month.  My  father's 
wish  was,  that  I  should  pass  through  my  trials  to  be  adoiitted 
a  probationer  in  summer  1745,  and  leave  nothing  undone  but 
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the  finishing  forms,  when  I  returned  in  1746  from  a  foreign 
Protestant  university,  wh(Te  I  was  bound  to  go  by  the  terms 
of  the  exhibition  I  held.  I  was  therefore  to  spend  a  part  of 
this  summer,  1744,  in  visiting  the  clergy  of  the  presbytery  of 
Haddington,  as  the  forms  required  that  I  should  perform  that 
duty  before  I  was  admitted  to  trials. 

I  made  my  tour  accordingly  early  in  summer,  and  shall 
give  a  short  specimen  of  my  reception  and  the  characters  I 
met  with.  I  first  passed  a  day  at  Aberlady,  where  Mr.  An- 
drew Dickson  was  then  minister,  the  father  of  Adam  Dickson, 
the  author  of  many  excellent  works  on  agriculture.  Mr. 
Dickson  was  a  well-bred  formal  old  man,  and  was  reckoned 
a  good  preacher,  though  lame  enough  in  the  article  of  knowl- 
edge, or  indeed  in  discernment  Among  the  first  questions  he 
put  to  me  was,  "  Had  I  read  the  famous  pamphlet,  ClirisH^ 
anity  not  founded  on  Argument^ ^*  I  answered  that  I  had. 
He  replied  that  certainly  that  elaborate  work  was  the  ablest 
defence  of  our  holy  religion  that  had  been  published  in  our 
times ;  and  that  the  author  of  it,  who  was  unknown  to  him, 
deserved  the  highest  praise.  I  looked  surprised,  and  was 
going  to  make  him  an  answer  according  to  my  opinion,  which 
was  that  it  was  the  shrewdest  attack  that  ever  had  been 
made  on  Christianity.  But  his  son  observed  me,  and  broke 
in  by  saying  that  he  had  had  some  disputes  with  his  father  on 
the  subject,  but  now  yielded,  and  had  come  in  to  his  opinion : 
I  only  subjoined,  that  whoever  saw  it  in  that  light  must  sub- 
scribe to  its  superiority.  The  old  gentleman  was  pleased,  and 
went  on  descanting  on  tlie  great  merit  of  this  new  proof  of 
revealed  religion,  which  was  quite  unanswerable.  Having 
settled  that  i)oint,  there  was  no  danger  of  my  differing  from 
him  in  any  other  of  his  notions. 

Next  day  I  proceeded  to  Dirleton,  the  neighboring  parishy 
where  Mr.  James  Glen  was  the  incumbent.    This  was  a  man 
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of  middle  age,  fat  and  nnwield}',  good-natured  and  opeiH 
bearted,  veiy  social,  though  quick-tempered  and  jealous.  He 
waa  a  great  tnaater  of  the  Deisdcal  contniversj,  had  read  all 
the  bookii,  and  never  stopped,  for  it  was  his  first  topic  with  me^ 
till  he  completely  refuted  Chritliaititg  not  fowndtd  on  Argu- 
menl,  whidi  he  said  was  truly  very  insidioos.  There  was  not 
much  time,  however,  this  day  for  theology,  as  it  happened  to 
be  his  cherry  ftatt.  There  being  many  fine  trees  of  thai  &ait 
in  his  garden,  when  they  were  fiilly  ripe  it  was  his  custom  (o 
invite  some  of  his  neighborB  and  their  &milies  to  pass  the  day 
with  him  and  his  danghlers,  and  the  only  son  then  at  home, 
Mr.  Alexander  Glen,  who  was  a  student,  and  two  years  my 
junior.  We  were  a  very  large  company,  among  wIkhd  wera 
Congalton  of  that  Ilk,  a  very  singular  gentleman,  of  very  good 
porta,  and  extremely  promising  when  he  passed  advocate,  bat 
who  had  hecome  a  drunken  laird,  though  the  briliiaocy  of  his 
wit  frequendy  broke  through  the  cloud.  There  were  likewise 
four  Miss  Hepbums  of  Beanston,  who  were  yonn^  handsome, 
and  gay.  The  old  people  dispersed  not  long  aAer  dinner,  and 
went  their  sevei^  ways ;  Congallon  and  his  swaggering  blades 
went  to  the  viUage  changehouae,  and  remained  there  all  night. 
There  not  being  lodging  in  the  house  for  us  all,  the  young 
men  remained  as  late  as  they  coQld  in  the  parlor,  and  thea 
had  mattresses  brought  in  to  sleep  awhile  upon. 

When  I  wished  to  depart  next  day  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
compiuiy,  the  old  man  protested  against  that,  for  we  had  not 
yet  sufficiently  settled  the  Deistical  controvert,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  moral  sentiment.  I  consented,  and  as  his  daughters 
bad  detained  two  Misses  Hepbums,  I  passed  tbe  day  very 
well  between  disputing  with  my  landlord  and  walking  about 
and  philandering  with  the  ladies.  When  I  came  to  leave  him 
after  breakfast  the  next  day,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
he  would  part  with  me,  and  not  tiQ  after  be  had  taken  my 
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solemn  promise  to  come  soon  back,  as  I  was  the  onlj  firiend 
he  had  lefl  in  the  world.  I  at  last  escaped,  after  he  had  shed 
a  flood  of  tears.  I  was  uneasy,  and  asked  afterwards  if  he 
was  not  a  very  solitary  man :  ^  No,"  they  said,  *^  but  he  was 
of  a  jealous  temper,  and  thought  he  was  hated,  if  he  was  not 
resorted  to  more  than  was  possible." 

The  next  clergyman,  Mr.  George  Murray  of  North  Ber- 
wick, was  in  appearance  quite  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Glen,  for 
he  was  a  dry,  withered  stick,  and  as  cold  and  repulsive  in  his 
manner  as  the  other  was  kind  and  inviting ;  but  he  was  not 
the  less  to  be  depended  on  for  that,  for  he  was  very  worthy 
and  sensible,  though,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  as  torpid  in  mind  as 
in  body.  Ilis  wife,  however,  of  the  name  of  Reid,  the  former 
minister's  daughter,  by  whose  interest  he  got  the  church,  was 
as  swifl  to  speak  as  he  was  slow  ;  and  as  he  never  interrupted 
her,  she  kept  up  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  without 
ceasing,  except  that  her  household  affairs  took  her  sometimes 
out  of  the  room,  when  he  began  some  metaphysical  argument, 
but  dropped  it  the  moment  she  appeared,  for  he  said  Jnnjf 
did  not  like  those  subjects.  Worn  out,  however,  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  cherry  feast,  I  longed  to  be  in  bed,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  cessation  in  Anny's  clapper  to  request  to 
be  shown  to  my  room :  this  was  complied  with  about  eleven ; 
but  the  worthy  man  accompanied  me,  and  being  at  last  safe 
and  at  liberty,  he  began  a  conversation  on  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, and  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  the  Deistical  contro- 
versy, that  lasted  till  two  in  the  morning.  I  got  away  time 
enough  next  day  to  reach  Haddington  before  dinner,  having 
passed  by  Athelstaneford,  where  the  minister,  Mr.  Robert 
Blair,  author  of  The  Grave,  was  said  to  be  dying  slowly ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  was  so  austere  and  void  of  urbanity  as  to  make 
him  quite  disagreeable  to  young  people.  His  wife,  who  was 
in  every  respect  the  opposite  (a  sister  of  Sheriff  Law),  was 
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frank  and  open,  and  uacommonlj  handsome ;  jet,  even  with 
her  alluremeats  and  his  acknowledged  ability,  his  bouw  was 
unfrequented.  I  passed  on  to  Haddington,  and  dined  with 
Sir.  Edward  Stcdman,  a  man  of  first-rate  sense  and  ability, 
and  the  leader  of  the  presbytery.  We  titled  on  his  futher-in- 
law,  Mr.  Patrick  Wilkie,  who  had  as  little  desire  to  examine 
young  men  aa  he  had  capacity  to  judge  of  their  proficiency, 
so  that  I  had  only  to  pay  my  complimcnta  and  pass  an  hour 
or  two  with  Stedman,  whom  I  knew  well  before,  and  who, 
with  the  sombre  constrained  air  of  a  Jesuit  or  an  old  Core- 
nanter,  had  an  onlightened  and  ardent  mind,  and  eompre- 
bended  all  things  human  and  divine.  From  him  I  went  early 
in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Barclay's  at  Moreham,  a  good  aeosiblo 
man,  but  with  not  many  words  or  topics  of  conversation,  for 
be  was  a  great  mathematician  :  with  the  help  of  bis  wife  and 
daughter,  however,  wB  made  sbiil  to  spend  the  evening,  and 
retired  at  an  early  hour. 

I  passed  on  next  forenoon  to  Garvald,  where  bis  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Archibald  Blair,  brother  of  Mr.  Kobcrt,  lived.  Ho 
seemed  as  torpid  as  George  Murray,  and  not  more  enlight- 
ened than  Patrick  Wilkie.  He  conversed  none.  As  we 
walked  out  before  dinner  to  see  the  views,  which  were  not 
remarkable,  I  thought  I  might  try  to  examine  him,  and  put  a 
question  to  him  as  we  entered  the  churchyard,  winch  be 
answered  when  we  got  to  the  far  end  of  the  glebe.  His  wife, 
however,  made  it  well  np.  This,  with  other  instances,  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  wives  bad 
preached,  and  the  husbands  spun. 

From  hence  I  went  to  the  next  manse,  which  was  Tester, 

where  I  bad  been  very  frequently  before  with  John  Witber- 

spoon,  afterwards  tlie  celebrated  doctor.*     The  father,  who  had 

very  few  topics  to  examine  on,  as  the  depth  of  his  reading 

•  Sm  ■boTC,  p.  U. 
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was  in  the  sermons  of  the  French  Calvinist  ministerSy  which 
he  preached  daily,  was,  hesides,  too  lazj  to  engage  in  anything 
60  arduous  as  the  examination  of  a  student,  —  how  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  being  his  sole  care,  though  he  was  not  without 
parts,  if  the  soul  had  not  been  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
flesh.  The  next  I  went  to  was  old  Lundie  of  Saltoun,  a  pious 
and  primitive  old  man,  very  respectful  in  his  mannersy  and 
very  kind.  He  had  been  bred  an  old  Scotch  Episcopalian, 
and  was  averse  to  the  Confession  of  Faith :  the  presbytery 
showed  lenity  towards  him,  so  he  did  not  sign  it  to  his  dying 
day,  for  wliich  reason  he  never  could  be  a  member  of  As- 
sembly. 

The  last  I  went  to  on  this  tour  was  Mathew  Simson,  of 
Pcncaitland,  a  brother  of  Professor  Simson's,  who  had  been 
suspended  for  heresy,  and  an  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bobert  Simson,  both  of  Glasgow.  Their  father  was  Mr. 
Patrick  Simson,  of  Renfrew,  who  had  been  tutor  to  some  of 
the  family  of  Argyle.  Mr.  Mathew  was  an  old  man,  but 
very  different  in  liis  manner  from  'Mr.  Lundie,  for  he  was 
frank  and  open  and  familiar,  as  much  as  the  other  was  re- 
served and  dignified.  He  wns  an  excellent  examinator,  for 
he  answered  all  his  own  questions,  and  concluded  all  with  a 
receipt  for  making  sermons,  which  he  said  would  serve  as 
a  general  rule,  and  answer  well,  be  the  text  what  it  would. 
This  was  to  begin  first  with  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  then  a  statement  of  the 
means  of  our  recovery  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and,  thirdly,  an  application  consisting  of  observations,  or  uses, 
or  refiections,  or  practical  references  tending  to  make  us  good 
men.  For  my  patient  hearing,  he  made  nie  a  present  of  a 
]>en-casc  of  his  own  turning,  and  added,  if  I  would  come  and 
stay  a  week  with  him  he  would  teach  me  to  turn,  and  con- 
verse over  the  system  with  me,  for  he  saw  I  was  tolerably 
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well  foanded,  aa  inj  father  was  an  able  Calviaist.  He  said 
he  wonld  order  his  son  Patrick,  who  was  a  more  powerful 
master  of  the  tumiDg-Ioom  than  he  was,  to  turn  me  a  nice 
enuff-box  or  egg-cup,  which  I  pleased.  But  Fat  was  lazy, 
and  liked  better  to  go  about  with  the  gun,  from  which  he  did 
not  restrain  him,  as  he  not  only  famished  his  sisters  with 
plen^  of  partridges  and  hares,  but  Ukewise  gratified  the  Lady 
Fencaiiland  with  many.  Thus  ended  my  preparatory  trial 
by  visiting  the  clei^,  for  with  the  two  or  three  nearer  home 
I  was  well  acqn^nted. 

Early  in  November  this  year,  1744, 1  returned  to  Glasgow. 
As  it  was  a  hard  frost,  I  chose  to  walk,  and  went  the  first  day 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Hew  Horn's  at  Foxhall,  near  Kirkliston. 
He  had  been  married  for  a  year  or  two  to  Miss  Inglis,  s 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Inglis,  a  handsome,  agreeable  woman. 
I  perceived  that  he  was  much  chajiged,  and  thought  him  in  a 
very  dangerous  way.  He  was,  however,  very  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  sat  up  with  me  till  eleven  o'clock.  I  break- 
fasted with  him  next  morning,  and  then  took  my  leave,  with 
a  foreboding  that  I  should  see  htm  no  more,  which  was 
verified,  for  he  gave  way  not  many  months  atlerwards.  In 
him  I  lost  a  most  valuable  friend.  I  walked  to  Whitburn  at 
an  early  hour,  but  could  venture  no  further,  as  there  was  no 
tolerable  lodging-house  within  my  reach.  There  was  then  not 
even  a  cottage  nearer  than  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  and  Whitburn 
itself  was  a  solitary  house  Jn  a  desolate  country. 

Next  morning  the  frost  was  gone,  and  such  a  deluge  of  rain 
and  tempest  of  wind  lot^  possession  of  the  atmosphere,  as  put 
an  end  to  all  travelling.  This  was  on  Thursday  morning ;  and 
the  wet  thaw  and  bad  weather  continuing,  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  there  for  several  days,  for  there  was  in  those  days 
neither  coach  nor  chaise  on  the  road,  and  not  even  a  saddle- 
hone  to  be  had.     At  last,  on  Sunday  morning,  being  the 
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fourth  day,  an  open  chaise  returning  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  took  me  in,  and  conveyed  me  safe.  I  had  passed 
my  time  more  tolerably  than  I  expected ;  for  though  the  land- 
loixl  was  ignorant  and  stupid,  his  wife  was  a  sensible  woman, 
and  in  her  youth  had  been  celebrated  in  a  song  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Bonny  Lass  of  Livingstone."  They  had  five 
children,  but  no  books  but  the  Bible  and  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more's  epic  poem  of  "  Prince  Arthur,"  which  the  landlord 
brought  me  in  one  day  by  the  name  of  a  song-book,  which  he 
said  would  divert  me  ;  and  so  it  did,  for  I  had  not  met  with  it 
before.  The  walls  and  windows  were  all  scrawled  with 
poetry ;  and  I  amused  myself  not  a  little  in  composing  a 
satire  on  my  predecessors,  which  I  also  inscribed  on  the  waUs, 
to  the  great  delight  of  my  landhidy,  who  showed  it  for  many 
years  afterwards  with  vanity  to  her  travellers.  When  I  came 
to  pay  my  reckoning,  to  my  astonishment  she  only  cliarged  me 
Ss.  6(f.  for  lodging  and  board  for  four  days.  I  had  presented 
the  little  girls  with  ribbons  I  bought  from  a  wandering  pedler 
who  had  taken  shelter  from  the  storm.  But  my  whole  ex- 
pense, maid-servant  and  all,  was  only  08. ;  such  was  the  rate 
of  travelling  in  those  days. 

I  had  my  lodging  this  session  in  a  college-room,  which  I  had 
furnished  for  the  session  at  a  moderate  rent.  I  had  never 
been  without  a  cough  in  the  former  winter,  when  I  lodged  in 
a  warm  house  in  King  Street,  opposite  to  what  was  the 
butchers'  market  in  those  days ;  but  such  was  the  difference 
between  the  air  of  the  College  and  tlie  lower  streets  of  Glas- 
gow, that  in  my  new  apartment,  though  only  bare  walls,  and 
twenty  feet  by  seventeen,  I  never  had  cold  or  cough  all  the 
winter.  John  Donaldson,  a  college  servant,  lighted  my  fire 
and  made  my  bed ;  and  a  maid  from  the  landlady  who  fur- 
nished the  room  came  once  a  fortnight  with  clean  linens. 
There  were  two  English  students  of  theology  who  lived  on 
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the  floor  below,  and  nobody  above  me.  I  again  attended  the 
lectures  of  Frofessora  Leechman  and  Hutcheson,  with  much 
Ba^sfaction  and  improTement. 

Toung  Scllar,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  became  my  most 
intimate  friend  j  he  came  to  me  whenever  he  was  at  leisure, 
and  we  passed  our  time  very  agreeably  together.  He  en- 
larged my  circle  of  acquaintance  by  introducing  me  to  the 
ladies  whom  he  visited ;  and  I  introduced  him  to  my  two 
intimntes,  Miss  Campbell  and  Mrs.  D.,  who,  he  admitted, 
were  superior  to  any  of  his  former  acquaintance.  In  an  ex- 
cursion with  him  to  Hamilton  the  year  before,  he  bod  made 
me  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  and  now  that  he  was  come  to 
Glasgow,  I  improved  that  acquaintance.  I  became  intimate 
with  Dr.  M'Lean,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  and  on  his  sug- 
gestion we  prepared  to  act  the  tragedy  of  Goto  to  a  select 
company  in  the  CoUege.  Our  parts  were  allotted,  and  we 
rehearsed  it  well,  though  we  never  acted  it  before  an  au- 
dience. M'Lean  and  I  allotted  the  parts :  I  was  to  be  Cato ; 
he  was  Marcus ;  our  friend  Sellar,  Juba ;  a  Mr.  Lesly  was  to 
do  Lucius ;  an  English  student  of  the  name  of  Seddon  was  to 
be  Styphax ;  and  Kobin  Bogle,  Sempronius.  Miss  Campbell 
was  our  Marda,  and  Miss  Wood,  Lucia;  I  have  forgot  our 
Fortius.  We  rehearsed  it  twice,  but  never  acted  it.  Though 
we  never  acted  our  play,  we  attained  one  of  our  chief  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  become  more  intimate  whh  the  ladies. 
Lord  Selkirk  would  not  join  us,  though  he  took  muilb  pleas- 
nre  in  instructing  Miss  Campbell. 

In  our  literary  club  this  session  we  look  to  reviewing  hooka 
as  a  proper  exerdse.  Mr.  Thorn,  who  was  afterwards  minis- 
ter of  Govan,  a  learned  man,  af  a  very  particular  but  ingen- 
ious turn  of  mind,  though  much  senior  to  any  of  us,  was 
one  of  our  members,  and  had  great  sway  among  us.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  Hutcheeon ;  and  having  beard  me  say  Uiat 
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Ilutcheson's  book  on  the  Pcustons  was  not  intelligible,  he 
assigned  it  to  me,  that  I  might  understand  it  better.  I  ao- 
cordinglj  reviewed  it  in  a  few  pages,  and  took  mach  puns 
to  unravel  certain  intricacies  both  of  thought  and  expression 
that  had  run  through  it  This  I  did  with  much  freedom, 
though  not  without  respect  to  the  author.  This  essay  pleased 
my  friends ;  and  one  of  them,  by  Thom's  instigation,  carried  a 
copy  of  it  to  Hutcheson.  He  glanced  it  over  and  returned  it, 
saying  that  the  young  gentleman  might  be  in  Uie  right,  bat 
that  he  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  on  those  subjects,  and 
could  not  now  take  the  trouble  to  revise  them. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  had  certain  proof  of  the  gentleness 
and  candor  of  this  eminent  Professor ;  for  when  I  delivered 
a  discourse  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  it  happened  to  please  the 
Professor  (Leechman)  so  much,  that  he  gave  it  very  liberal 
praise,  both  in  public  and  private ;  insomuch  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  one  of  his  minions,  and  handed  about  the  College 
with  so  much  approbation  that  Mr.*  Hutcheson  wished  to  see 
it  When  he  had  read  it,  he  returned  it  with  unqualified  ap- 
plause, though  it  contained  some  things  which  a  jealous  mind 
might  have  interpreted  as  an  attack  on  his  favorite  doctrine  of 
a  moral  sense.  His  civility  was  now  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  confidence. 

I  preserved  my  intimacy  with  my  friends  of  last  winter, 
and  added  a  few  more  families  to  my  acquaintance,  which 
made  the  time  pass  very  agreeably.  I  had  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Purdie,  the  rector  of  the  school,  who  had,  at  North  Ber- 
wick, taught  many  of  my  young  friends  in  the  Lothians,  and 
particularly  the  whole  name  of  Dalrymple.  He  had  half  a 
dozen  or  eight  boarders,  for  Mii^om  his  daughters  kept  a  very 
good  table,  insomuch  that  I  was  oflen  invited  to  dinner,  and 
became  intimate  in  the  family.  The  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
a  sensible,  prudent  woman,  and  mistress  of  the  house,  being 
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aboat  forty,  sent  for  me  one  Satnrdny  moming  in  hasle  ;  snd 
when  I  arriTed,  she  took  me  into  a  room  apart  from  her  ea- 
ten, who  were  girla  under  twenty ;  and  there,  with  many 
tears,  informeii  me  that  her  father,  having  been  much  intox< 
icated  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  before,  had  never  Bince  been 
sober }  that  he  hnd  not  attended  the  school  all  ihe  week,  and 
that  he  now  was  firmly  determined  to  resign  his  office,  as  he 
was  sensible  he  could  not  abstain  from  dram-drinking.  She 
added  that  be  had  not  saved  much  money,  having  been  held 
down  by  some  idle  and  wasteful  sons,  and  that  they  could  ill 
afford  to  want  the  emoluments  of  his  office.  She  concluded 
1^  telling  me  that  she  had  previously  informed  her  father  that 
shs  was  going  to  send  for  me,  and  import  his  secret  to  me  for 
advice.  To  this  he  had  not  objected,  and  when  I  was  carried 
to  his  room  he  received  me  with  open  arms,  told  me  his  dis- 
mal case  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  his  firm  resolution 
to  resign,  as  he  was  sensible  he  could  not  reform,  and  could  no 
longer  be  of  nse.  He  concluded  by  asking  for  a  dram,  which 
was  the  second  he  had  called  for  before  nine  o'clock.  I 
laughed  and  rallied,  and  was  serioUB  and  grave  with  him  by 
turns,  and  used  eveij  argument  I  could  to  break  him  off  his 
habit,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  he  answered  all  my  arguments 
by  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  reforming,  and  consequently 
of  ever  appearing  again  in  the  world.  He  concluded  with 
"  Nelly,  give  me  a  dram,"  which  she  durst  not  refuse,  olher- 
vise  he  would  have  fired  the  house.  To  have  time  to  think 
and  consult  about  him,  I  went  from  him  to  the  breakfast  par- 
lor. When  I  was  leaving  him,  he  prayed  me  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  he  could  not  bear  his  own  thoughts  alone. 
When  at  breakfast,  I  thought  of  an  expedient  which  I 
imagined  I  could  depend  upon  for  him,  if  it  took  effect.  I 
communicated  my  plan  to  bis  daughter,  and  she  was  pleased. 
When  I  went  to  him  agwn,  I  told  him  I  was  truly  sony  I 
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could  not  pass  that  day  with  him,  as  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Stirling,  by  mj  father's  orders,  upon  business,  and  that  I  had 
made  choice  of  that  day,  as  I  could  return  without  missing 
more  than  one  day  of  the  College.  I  added  that  I  had  never 
been  there,  and  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  companion,  for 
which  I  was  sorry.  "  Nelly,"  said  he,  with  great  quickness, 
"  do  you  think  I  could  sit  on  a  horse  ?  if  I  could,  I  would  go 
with  him  and  show  him  the  way."  I  cajoled  him  on  this,  and 
so  did  his  daughter ;  and,  in  short,  after  an  early  dinner  while 
the  horses  and  a  servant  were  preparing,  we  set  out  for  Stir- 
ling about  one  o'clock,  I  having  taken  his  word  before  his 
daughter,  that  in  all  things  he  would  comply  with  my  will, 
otherwise  I  would  certainly  return. 

I  had  much  difficulty  to  get  him  to  pass  the  little  village 
public-houses  which  were  in  our  way,  without  calling  for 
drams. '  He  made  this  attempt  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  first 
stage,  but  I  would  not  consent,' and  besides  promised  him  he 
should  have  as  much  wine  as  he  pleased.  With  much  dif- 
ficulty I  got  him  to  Kilsyth,  where  we  stopped  to  feed  our 
horses,  and  where  we  drank  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  short,  I 
got  him  to  Stirling  before  it  was  quite  dark,  in  the  second 
week  of  April,  old  style :  he  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  we  had 
another  bottle  of  claret,  and  he  confessed  he  never  slept  sound 
but  that  night,  since  he  was  taken  ill.  In  short,  we  remained 
at  Stirling  all  Sunday,  attended  church,  and  had  our  dinner 
and  claret,  and  our  walk  on  the  Castle-hill  in  the  evening.  I 
brought  him  to  his  own  house  on  Monday  by  five  o'clock. 
The  man's  habit  was  broken ;  he  was  again  of  a  sound  mind, 
and  he  attended  his  school  on  Tuesday  in  perfect  health.  As 
many  of  the  Professors  were  Purdie's  friends,  this  successful 
act  of  kindness  to  him  raised  me  in  their  esteem,  and  atoned 
for  many  levities  with  which  I  had  been  taxed. 

He  lived  many  years  after  this,  but  did  not  leave  his  fiimily 
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One  of  his  daughters  was  married  creditably  ia 
Edinburgh  :  the  two  eldest  came  to  live  tlicre  after  his  death, 
bat  were  in  indigence.  In  the  year  1778  I  happened  to  be 
for  a  few  weeks  at  Buxton,  where  I  met  with  Sir  William 
Gordon,  K.B.,  who  had  been  a  l>oarder  at  Purdie's  for  two  or 
three  years  before  1745,  and  who  waa  at  Leyden  with  me  in 
the  end  of  tliat  year.  Riding  out  with  him  one  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  a^k  me  in  what  state  Furdte's  family  was  lef\  ?  I 
(old  him  what  I  knew,  and  added  that  they  had  a  kind  remem- 
brance of  him,  for  that  not  many  months  after  he  had  left 
them,  I  heard  Nelly  say,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  upon  an  in- 
sult having  been  offered  them  by  some  of  their  neighbors,  that 
they  durst  not  have  done  so  if  Willy  Go^on  had  been  in  the 
house.  He  answered  that  the  father  had  very  often  licked 
bim,  but  he  had  no  resentment,  as  it  was  for  his  advantage, 
and  that  the  daughters  were  good  girls.  He  concluded  by 
offering  me  a  sum  of  money.  I  thought  it  better  to  accept  of 
an  annual  pension  of  £10,  which  he  remitted  to  them  by  me 
for  several  years. 

My  friendship  with  Mrs.  D.  and  her  brother  never  impaired, 
though,  having  a  more  extended  acqu^ntance  than  I  had  the 
preceding  year,  1  was  frequently  engaged  when  they  wished 
to  have  me  with  them. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wood's  family,  where  there 
were  three  or  four  very  agreeable  daughters,  besides  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Andrew  the  clergyman, 
who  died  rector  of  Gateshead,  by  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1772, 
of  a  fever  which  he  contracted  by  exerting  himself  with  the 
utmost  humanity  to  save  his  parishioners  on  the  fatal  night 
when  the  bridge  of  Newcastle  fell.  Here  it  was  that  I  met 
with  Colonel  Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith  for  the  first  time  since 
we  hod  been  at  the  same  class  together  in  the  year  1736. 
We  left  Mr.  Wood's  early  in  an  evening  afler  drinking  tea, 
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retired  to  Cockaine's  tavern,  and  did  not  part  till  near  five  in 
the  morning.  Most  unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  James  Hogg,  a  probationer,  and  tutor  to 
the  four  sons  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Kelhead,  to  ride  ten  or 
twelve  miles  with  them  on  their  way  to  Annandale ;  and  I 
had  hardly  become  warm  in  bed  when  rap-rap  he  came  to  my 
door,  and  insisted  on  my  getting  up  and  fulfilling  my  promise. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I  such  reluctance  to  fulfil  any  promise, 
for  Hepburn  had  proposed  to  make  rack  punch  our  beverage 
after  supper,  which  I  had  never  tasted  before,  and  which  had 
given  me  the  first  headache  I  had  almost  ever  felt.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  second  week 
of  May  ;  we  breakfasted  at  Hamilton,  and  I  rode  six  miles 
farther  tvith  them  and  returned. 

James  Hogg  was  a  man  of  a  good  heart  and  uncommon 
generosity.  Sir  John's  affairs  were  completely  deranged,  and 
he  could  raise  no  money  to  carry  on  the  education  of  his  boys. 
Hogg  had  a  little  patrimony  of  his  own,  nearly  £200  :  rather 
than  his  pupils  should  suffer,  two  of  whom  were  fit  for  col- 
lege, he  came  to  Glasgow  with  all  the  four,  and  with  a  trusty 
old  woman  of  a  servant :  he  kept  a  small  house  for  them  in 
King  Street,  and  being  an  excellent  economist,  fed  them  well 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  I  frequently  dined  with  him 
and  them,  and  was  astonished  at  his  good  management.  This 
he  continued  all  the  next  year  also,  when  Sir  John  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  of  London  for  rebellious  practices.  This  debt, 
together  with  arrears  of  wages,  was  not  paid  till  many  years 
afterwards,  when  Hogg  was  minister  of  Linlithgow,  where  he 
died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  spring  1770.  Had  his  under- 
standing been  as  strong  as  his  heart  was  generous,  he  would 
have  been  a  first-rate  character. 

Li  that  week,  or  that  immediately  following,  Will  Sellar 
and  I,  and  Robin  Bogle  of  Shettleston,  went  on  a  party  with 
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ladies,  two  MUs  Woods  and  Peggjr  Douglaa  of  Main?,  a  cele- 
brated wit  and  a  beauty,  even  then  in  the  wane.  When  we 
came  to  Hamilton,  she  prayed  us  to  send  a  messenger  a  few 
miles  to  bring  to  us  a  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  parish,  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Clelland.  He  came  to  us  when  we  were  view- 
ing the  romantic  gardens  of  Bamcluch,  which  lie  between 
Hamilton  and  the  Dog  Kennel. 

Thomas  Clelland  was  a  good-looking  little  man,  but  his  h:ur 
was  becoming  gray,  which  no  sooner  Margaret  observed,  than 
she  rallied  him  pretty  roughly  (which  was  her  way)  on  his 
being  an  old  fusty  bachelor,  and  on  his  increasing  marks  of 
Bge  since  she  had  seen  him,  not  more  than  a  year  before. 
.AAer  bearing  patiently  all  the  efforts  of  her  wit,  "  Mai^aret," 
eays  he,  "  you  know  that  I  am  master  of  the  parish  register 
where  your  age  is  recorded,  and  that  I  know  when  you  must 
be  with  justice  called  an  old  moid,  in  spite  of  your  juvenile 
airs."  "  What  care  I,  Tom  ?  "  said  she ;  "  for  I  have  for 
some  time  renounced  your  worthless  eez :  I  have  sworn  to  be 
Ductless  of  Douglas,  or  never  to  mount  a  marriage-bed." 
Tiaa  happened  in  May,  1745.  She  made  her  purpose  good. 
When  she  made  this  prediction  she  was  aboat  thirty.  It  was 
fulfilled  a  few  years  after.* 

1  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
dei^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gla^ow  a  second  time  tbi^ 
year,  by  means  of  a  trial  of  a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Ayr 
for  certain  alleged  crimes,  which  came  by  appeal  before  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow.  The  person  tried  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  of  much  wit  and  humor,  who  had  mado  a  butt  of  a 
neighboring  clergyman,  wbo  was  weak,  and  at  the  same  time 
good-sutured,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  butt.    He  waa 

*  Hargurt,  daoghtn  of  Junei  Douglaa  of  Udn>,  WM  niurled  in  1T58  to 
Arohnwld,  lint  and  lut  Dnks  of  Doaglu.    She  died  ia  17T4,  leaving  a  tar- 
IT  mach  thtedom  of  apeech  aad  actlan.  —  Ed. 
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found  out,  however,  to  be  a  man  fuU  of  deep  resentment,  and 
80  malicious  as  to  turn  frolic  into  crime.  Afler  many  very 
late  sedcrunts  of  the  Sjnod,  and  at  last  a  hearing  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  affair  was  dismissed.  The  gentleman  was 
settled  in  the  parish  to  which  he  was  presented,  and  many 
years  afterwards  died  minister  of  Glasgow,  where  his  good 
name  had  been  so  much  traduced,  much  regretted ;  —  a  cau- 
tion to  young  men  of  wit  and  humor  to  beware  of  fools  as 
much  as  knaves. 

I  was  detained  later  at  Glasgow  than  I  would  have  chosen, 
that  I  might  obtain  my  credentials  from  the  University,  as  by 
the  tenor  of  the  Act  of  Bursary  I  was  obliged  on  this  third 
year  to  repair  to  some  foreign  Protestant  university.  I  had 
taken  my  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  only  to  get 
here  my  certificate  of  attendance  for  two  years,  and  my  Latin 
letter  recommendinji:  me  to  foreign  academies.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge  that  I  had  profited  much  by  two  years'  study  at 
Glasgow  in  two  important  branches  —  viz.  moral  philosophy 
and  theology ;  along  with  which  hist  I  received  very  excellent 
instructions  on  composition,  for  Leechman  was  not  only  fer- 
vent in  spirit  when  he  lectured,  but  ornamented  all  his  dis- 
courses with  a  taste  derived  from  his  knowledge  of  belles 
lettres. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1745, 1  went  through  most 
of  my  trials  in  the  presbytery  of  Haddington,  as  my  ffither 
was  resolved  I  should  be  ready  to  take  out  my  license  within 
a  month  after  my  return  from  abroad.  In  the  month  of 
August  I  went  to  Dumfriesshire,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  there, 
and  to  take  leave  of  my  friends.  About  the  end  of  that 
month  I  received  orders  from  my  father  to  repair  to  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle,  to  meet  his  friend  Dr.  John  Sinclair,  M.  D., 
who  was  to  be  some  days  there  on  his  way  from  Moffat  to 
Dumfries,  and  after  that  to  return  home  as  soon  as  I  could,  as 
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lie  expected  to  be  home  about  tbe  18th  of  next  month  with 
my  mother  from  Langtos,  near  Dunse,  where  they  were 
drinking  goats'  whey. 

I  accordingly  met  Dr.  Sinclair  at  Dmmlonri^  where  I  had 
been  frequently  before  with  my  friend  James  Fei^uson  of 
CraigdtUTOch,  who  was  then  acting  commissioner  for  hia  Grace 
the  Doke  of  Queensberry.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 
but  relinqnisbed  the  bar  for  thia  employment,  which  seated 
him  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  estate,  which  needed  im- 
provement. His  first  lady  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Heniy  Nisbet's, 
who  died  young ;  his  second  was  her  cousin,  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Baron  Dalrymple.  Dr.  Sinclair  had  been  my 
lather's  class-fellow,  and  had  a  great  regard  for  him  ;  he  was 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  remarkable  for  hts  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  in  those  days  was  much  cultivated 
in  Scotland.  The  professors  of  medicine  then  taught  in  Latin, 
and  Dr.  Sinclair  was  one  of  that  first  set  who  raised  the  fame 
of  the  school  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  alx>ve  ihat  of  any 
other  in  Europe.  He  and  Dr.  John  Clerk,  the  great  prac- 
tising physician,  had  ibund  Mofiut  waters  agree  with  them- 
selves, and  frequented  it  every  season  in  their  turns  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  by  that  means  drew  many  of  their 
patients  there,  which  made  it  be  more  frequented  than  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  when  there  is  miirh  better  accommodation. 

I  had  promised  Mr.  R.  Bogle  and  his  sister  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  them  at  Mofiat,  on  the  road  to  which  I  passed  one 
day  with  my  iricnd  William  Cunningham,  minister  of  Duris- 
deer,  the  Duke  of  Queeosbcny's  parish  church.  He  was 
knowing  and  accomplished,  and  pleasing  and  elegant  in  his 
manners,  beyond  most  of  the  Scottish  clergymen  of  that  day. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  (Lady  K.  Hyde)  had  discov- 
ered his  merit  on  her  visit  to  Scotland,  and  had  him  constantly 
with  her,  BO  that  he  was  called  the  Dochess's  Walking-sta£ 
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From  his  house  I  crossed  to  Moffat,  about  fifteen  miles  o% 
but  did  not  reach  it  that  night  on  account  of  a  thunder-storm 
which  had  made  the  waters  impassable,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  lodge  in  what  they  call  a  shieling,  where  I  was  used  with 
great  hospitality  and  uncommon  politeness  by  a  young  farmer 
and  his  sister,  who  were  then  residing  there,  attending  the 
milking  of  the  ewes,  the  business  of  that  season  in  a  sheep 
country. 

When  I  got  to  Moffat,  I  found  my  expecting  friends  still 
there,  though  the  news  had  arrived  that  the  Chevalier  Prince 
Charles  had  landed  in  the  north  with  a  small  train,  had  been 
joined  by  many  of  the  clans,  and  might  be  expected  tb  break 
down  into  the  low  country,  unless  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was 
then  on  his  march  north,  should  meet  with  them  and  disperse 
them.  I  remained  only  a  few  days  at  Mofiat,  as  the  news  be- 
came more  important  and  alarming  every  day;  and,  taking 
leave  of  my  friends,  I  got  home  to  Prestonpas  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  September.  My  father,  &c.,  were  not  returned, 
but  I  was  perfectly  informed  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  by 
many  persons  in  the  place,  who  told  me  that  Prince  Charles 
had  evaded  Sir  John  Cope,  who  found  himself  obliged  to 
march  on  to  Inverness,  not  venturing  to  attack  the  High- 
landers on  the  hill  of  Corry-arrock,  and  was  then  proceeding 
to  Aberdeen,  where  transports  were  sent  to  bring  his  army  by 
sea  to  the  Firth.  I  Was  also  informed  that  as  the  Highlanders 
were  making  hasty  marches,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  put- 
ting itself  in  some  state  of  defence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  rebels  in  case  of  an  attack  before  Sir  John  Cope  arrived. 

On  this  news  I  repaired  to  Edinburgh  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  13th,  and,  meeting  many  of  my  companions,  found 
that  they  were  enlisting  themselves  in  a  corps  of  four  hundred 
Volunteers,  which  had  been  embodied  the  day  before,  and 
were  thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Messrs. 
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'WilliBm  BoberteoD,  John  Home,  'William  M'Ghie,  Hugh' 
Bannatjne,  William  Cleghorn,  WiUiom  Wilkte,  George  Lo- 
gan, and  many  othera,  hail  enlisted  into  the  first  or  College 
Company,  as  it  waa  called,  which  was  to  be  commanded  hj 
FroTOst  Drununood,  who  waa  expected  to  return  that  day 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  for  eome  time.  On  the  Hlh 
I  joined  that  companj,  and  bad  arms  put  into  my  hands,  and 
attended  a  drill-sergeant  that  afternoon  and  the  next  day  to 
learn  the  manual  exercise,  which  I  had  formerly  been  taught 
by  my  father,  who  had  himself  been  a  Volunteer  in  the  end 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  there  was  an  alarm  about  the 
Pretender,  but  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  malt- 
bams  in  the  night,  and  by  candlelight. 

The  city  was  in  great  fcnnent  and  bustle  at  this  IJme  j  for 
besides  the  two  parties  of  Wbigs  and  Jacobites, — of  which  a 
well-informed  citizen  told  me  there  were  two  thirds  of  the  men 
in  the  dty  of  the  first  description,  or  friends  to  Government ; 
and  of  the  second,  or  enemiea  to  Government,  two  thirds  of 
the  ladies,  —  besides  this  division,  there  was  another  between 
those  who  were  keen  for  preparing  with  zeal  and  activity  to 
defend  the  city,  and  those  who  were  averse  to  that  measure, 
which  were  Provost  Stuart  and  all  bis  friends;  and  this  ap- 
peared so  plainly  from  the  Provost's  conduct  and  manner  at 
the  time,  that  there  was  not  a  Whig  in  town  who  did  not 
suspect  that  he  favored  the  Pretender's  cause ;  and  however 
cautiously  he  acted  in  his  capacity  of  chief  ma^tmte,  there 
were  not  a  few  who  suspected  that  his  backwardness  and  cold- 
ness in  the  meastu-e  of  arming  the  people  waa  part  of  a  plan 
to  admit  the  Pretender  into  the  city. 

It  was  very  true  that  a  half-artned  re^ment  of  new  rused 
men,  with  four  hundred  Yolunteers  from  the  city,  and  two 
hundred  from  other  places,  might  not  be  thought  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  dtj,  bad  it  been  seriously  besieged ;  yet. 
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considering  that  Ihe  IliglilaDders  were  not  more  tlum  1800, 
and  the  half  of  them  only  armed  —  Ibat  they  were  averse  to 
approach  walU,  and  afraid  of  cannon  — 1  am  persuaded  that, 
had  the  dragoons  proved  firm  and  resolute,  instead  of  running 
away  to  Dunbar  to  meet  Sir  John  Cope,  it  was  more  than  two 
to  one  that  the  rebeb  had  never  approached  the  dtj  till  t)iey 
had  defeated  Cope,  whieh,  in  that  case,  they  would  not  prob- 
ahly  have  attempted.  Farther,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  that 
part  of  the  Town  Council  who  were  Whigs  had  found  good 
ground  to  have  put  Stuart  under  arrest,  the  city  would  have 
held  ouL 

In  this  opinion  of  Stuart  I  was  confirmed,  when  in  London, 
the  following  month  of  ApriL  I  happened  to  be  in  the  British 
or  Forrest's  Coffee-house,  I  forget  which,  in  the  aflemooa  of 
the  day  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Culloden  arrived.  I 
was  sitting  at  a  table  with  Dr.  Smollett  and  Bob  Smith  (the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  Smitli),  when  John  Stuart,  the  Bon  of 
the  FrovoaC,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower,  after  turn- 
ing pole  and  murmuring  many  curses,  left  the  room  in  a  rage, 
and  slapped  the  door  behind  him  with  much  violence.  I  said 
to  my  two  companions,  that  lad  Stuart  is  ^ther  a  madman  or 
a  fool  to  discover  himself  in  this  manner,  when  lua  father  is  in 
the  Tower  on  suspicion.  Smith,  who  knew  him  best,  ac- 
quiesced in  my  opinion,  and  added,  that  he  had  never  seen 
him  so  much  beside  himself. 

For  a  few  days  past  M'Laurin  the  professor  had  been  Itoaj 
on  the  walls  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  endeavoring  to 
make  them  more  defensible,  and  had  even  erecl«d  some  small 
cannon  near  to  Pottcrrow  Port,  which  I  saw.  I  visited  my 
old  master  when  he  was  busy,  who  seemed  to  have  no  doubt 
that  he  could  make  the  walls  defensible  agiunst  a  sudden  aU 
lack,  but  complained  of  want  of  service,  and  at  the  same  timo 
encouraged  me  and  my  companiuns  to  be  diligent  in  learning 
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the  nse  of  arms.  We  were  busj  all  Saturday,  when  there 
arrived  in  town  Bruce  of  Kennelt,  with  a  considerable  number 
or  Volunteers,  above  100  from  his  coantiy,  and  Sir  Robert 
Dickson  wilh  130  or  140  from  Musselburgh  and  the  pariah  of 
Inveresk  ;  this  increased  the  strength  and  added  to  the  courage 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  15lh,  however,  news  had  arrived 
in  town  tluit  the  rebel  army  had  been  at  Linlithgow  the  night 
before,  and  were  on  full  march  towards  Edinburgh.  This 
altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  made  tliinking  people  fear  that 
they  might  be  in  possession  of  Edinburgh  before  Cope  arrived. 
The  Volunteers  rendezvoused  in  the  College  Yania  before  ten 
o'clock,  to  the  number  of  about  400.  Captmn  Drummond 
appeared  at  ten,  and,  walking  up  in  front  of  the  right  of  hb 
company,  where  I  stood  with  all  my  companions  of  the  corpa, 
he  addressed  us  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  General,  and  Uie 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  military  force  should  oppose 
the  rebeb  on  their  march  to  Edinbui^h,  consisting  of  the 
Town  Guard,  that  part  of  the  new  regiment  who  had  got 
arms,  with  the  Volunteers  from  the  country.  What  he  had  to 
propose  to  us  was,  that  we  should  join  this  force,  and  expose 
onr  lives  in  defence  of  the  copital  of  Scotland,  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  country's  laws  and  liberties.  He  added  that, 
as  there  was  a  necessity  for  leaving  some  men  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  that  any  persons  choosing  the  one  service 
rather  than  the  other  would  bring  no  imputation  of  blame,  bat 
that  he  hoped  his  company  would  dbdnguiiih  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  spirit  on  this  occasion.  This  was  answered  by 
an  unanimous  shout  of  applause. 

We  were  marched  immediately  up  to  the  Lawnmarket, 
where  we  baited  till  the  other  companies  should  follow.  They 
were  late  in  making  their  appearance,  and  some  of  their  of- 
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ficcrs,  coming  up  to  us  while  in  the  street,  told  us  that  meet 
of  the  privates  were  unwilling  to  march.  During  this  halt, 
Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  had  been  at  Leith,  marched  past 
our  corps,  on  their  route  to  join  Gardiner^s  regiment,  who 
were  at  the  Colt  Bridge.  We  cheered  them,  in  passing,  with 
a  huzzah  ;  and  the  spectators  began  to  think  at  last,  that  some 
Ecrlous  fighting  was  likelj  to  ensue,  though  before  this  moment 
many  of  them  had  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  the  Volunteers. 
A  striking  example  of  Uiis  we  had  in  our  company,  for  a  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  a  son  of  Bailie  Hawthorn,  who  had  laughed  at  his 
companions  among  the  Volunteers,  seemg  us  pass  through  the 
Luckenbooths  in  good  order,  and  with  apparent  militarj  ardor, 
ran  immediately  up-stairs  to  his  father's  house,  and,  fetching 
his  fowling-piece  and  his  small  sword,  joined  us  before  we  left 
the  Lawnmarket. 

Wliile  we  remained  there,  which  was  great  part  of  an  hour, 
the  mob  in  the  street  and  the  ladies  in  the  windows  treated  us 
very  variously,  many  with  lamentation,  and  even  with  tears, 
and  some  with  apparent  scorn  and  derision.  In  one  house  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street  tliere  was  a  row  of  windows,  full 
of  ladies,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  our  march  to  danger  with 
much  levity  and  mirth.  Some  of  our  warm  Volunteers  ob- 
served them,  and  threatened  to  fire  into  the  windows  if  they 
were  not  instantly  let  down,  which  was  immediately  complied 
with.  In  marching  down  the  Bow,  a  narrow  winding  street, 
the  scene  was  different,  for  all  the  spectators  were  in  tears, 
and  uttering  loud  lamentations ;  msomuch  that  Mr.  Kinloch,  a 
probationer,  the  son  of  JVIr.  Kinloch,  one  of  the  High  Church 
ministers,  who  was  in  the  second  rank  just  behind  Hew  Bal- 
lantine,  said  to  him  in  a  melancholy  tone,  ^'Mr.  Ilew,  Mr. 
Hew,  does  not  this  remind  you  of  a  passage  in  Livy,  when 
tlie  Gens  Fabii  marched  out  of  Rome  to  prevent  the  Gaula 
entering  the  city,  and  the  whole  matrons  and  virgins  of  Borne 
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irere  wringing  their  hands,  and  loudly  lamentiag  the  certain 
danger  to  which  that  generous  tribe  was  going  to  be  ex- 
posed ?  "  "  Hold  your  longue,"  says  BuUantine,  "  otherwise  I 
■ball  complain  to  the  officer,  for  you  'U  discourage  the  men." 
"  ToQ  must  recollect  the  end,  ill.  Hew,  omnet  ad  wiwn  peri- 
eri"  This  occasioned  a  hearty  laugh  among  those  who  heard 
it,  which  being  over,  Ballantine  half  whisi>ered  Kinlocb, 
"  Robin,  if  you  are  afnud,  you  had  better  steal  off  when  you 
can  find  an  opportunity  ;  I  shall  not  tell  that  you  are  gone  till 
we  are  loo  far  off  to  recover  you." 

We  halted  in  the  Grassmarket,  near  the  West  Port,  that 
the  other  bodies  who  were  to  join  us  might  come.  On  our 
march,  even  our  company  had  lost  part  of  their  number,  and 
none  of  the  other  Volunteers  had  come  up.  The  day  being 
advanced  to  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  brewers  who 
lived  in  that  end  of  the  street  brought  out  bread  and  cheese, 
and  strong  ale  and  brandy,  aa  a  refreshment  for  us,  in  the 
belief  that  we  needed  it,  in  marching  on  such  an  enterprise. 
While  we  remained  in  this  position,  my  younger  brother  W^l- 
liam,  then  near  fifteen,  as  prombing  a  young  man  as  ever  was 
bom,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  an  excellent  scholar,  though  he  had 
been  kept  back  with  very  bad  health,  come  up  to  me.  He 
had  walked  into  town  that  morning  in  his  anxiety  about  me, 
and  learning  that  I  was  with  the  company  on  our  march  to 
fight  the  rebels,  he  had  run  down  with  great  anxiety  from  the 
house  where  I  lodged,  to  learn  how  things  really  stood.  He 
was  melancholy  and  much  alarmed.  I  withdrew  with  him  to 
the  head  of  a  neighboring  dose,  and  endeavored  to  abate  hia 
fears,  by  assuring  him  that  our  march  was  only  a  feint  to  keep 
back  the  Highlanders,  and  that  we  should  in  a  Uttle  while  be 
ordered  back  to  our  field  for  exercise  in  the  College.  His 
anxiety  began  to  abate,  when,  thinking  that,  whatever  should 
b^pen,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  trust  him  with  a  Porta- 
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gal  piece  of  thirtj-six  shillings  and  three  guineas  thai  I  had 
in  mj  pocket,  I  delivered  them  over  to  him.  On  this  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  I  surclj  did  not  think  as  I  said,  but  be- 
lieved I  was  going  out  to  danger,  otherwise  I  would  not  so 
readilj  part  with  my  money.  I  comforted  him  the  best  waj 
I  could,  and  took  back  the  greater  part  of  the  money,  assuring 
him  that  I  did  not  believe  yet  that  we  would  be  sent  out,  or 
if  we  were,  I  thought  we  would  be  in  such  force  that  the 
rebels  would  not  face  us.  The  young  man  was  comforted, 
and  I  gave  him  a  rendezvous  for  nine  at  night 

While  we  were  waiting  for  an  additional  force,  a  body  of 
the  clergy  (the  forenoon  service  being  but  ill  attended  on  ac- 
count of  the  ringing  of  the  fire-bell,  which  is  the  great  ahum 
in  Edinburgh),  who  were  tlie  two  Wisharts,  Wallace,  Glen, 
Logan,  &c.,  came  to  us.  Dr.  William  Wishart,  Principal  of 
the  College,  was  their  prolocutor,  and  called  upon  us  in  a  most 
pathetic  speech  to  desist  from  this  rash  enterprise,  which  he 
said  was  exposing  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  hope  of  the  next  generation,  to  the  danger  of  being  cut 
ofi*,  or  made  prisoners  and  maltreated,  without  any  just  or  ade- 
quate object ;  that  our  number  added  so  very  little  to  the  force 
that  was  intended  against  the  rebels,  that  withdrawing  us 
would  make  Uttle  difiercnce,  while  our  loss  would  be  irreparar 
ble,  and  that  at  any  rate  a  body  of  men  in  arms  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  city  quiet  during  the  absence  of  the  armed  force, 
and  therefore  he  prayed  and  besought  the  Volunteers  and 
their  ofHcers  to  give  up  all  tlioughts  of  leaving  the  city  de- 
fenceless, to  be  a  prey  to  the  seditious. 

This  discourse,  and  others  similar  to  it,  had  an  effect  upon 
many  of  us,  though  youthful  ardor  made  us  reluctant  to  abandon 
the  prospect  of  showing  our  prowess.  Two  or  three  of  the 
warmest  of  our  youths  remonstrated  against  those  unreason- 
able speeches,  and  seemed  eager  for  the  fight    From  that 
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moment  I  eaw  the  impropriety  of  sending  ua  out,  but  till  the 
order  was  recalled,  it  was  our  duty  to  remain  in  readiness  to 
obey.  We  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  longer,  and  were 
joined  by  another  body  of  Volunteers,  and  part  of  the  new 
regiment  that  was  raising.  Not  long  afler  come  an  order  for 
the  Volunteers  to  march  bock  to  the  College  Yards,  when 
Provest  Dmmmond,  who  bad  been  absent,  returned  and  put 
himself  at  our  head,  and  marched  us  back.  In  the  mean  Ume 
the  other  force  that  had  been  eolleeted,  with  ninety  men  of 
the  Town  Guard,  &c.,  &c.,  marched  out  to  the  Colt  Bridge, 
and  joined  the  dragoons,  who  were  watching  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  Volunteers  imagined  that  this  ma- 
ncBUTre  about  the  Volunteers  was  entirely  Dmmmond's,  and 
that  he  hod  no  mind  to  face  the  rebels,  though  he  had  made  a 
parade  of  courage  and  zeal,  to  make  himself  popular.  But 
this  was  not  the  man's  character,  —  want  of  personal  courage 
was  not  his  defect-  It  was  civil  courage  in  which  he  failed ; 
for  all  his  life  he  had  a  great  deference  to  his  superiors.  But 
I  then  thought  as  I  do  now,  that  his  ofier  to  carry  out  the  Vol- 
unteers was  owing  to  his  zeal  and  prowess,  —  for  personally  he 
was  a  gallant  Highlander, — but,  on  better  considering  the 
matter,  afler  hearing  the  remonstrance  of  the  cleigy,  he  did 
not  think  that  he  could  well  be  answerable  for  exposing  so 
many  young  men  of  condition  to  certain  danger  and  uncertain 
victory. 

When  we  were  ^smissed  from  the  College  Yards,  we  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  there  again  in  the  evening,  as  night  guards 
were  to  be  posted  round  the  whole  city.  TwcItc  or  thirteen 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  went  to  a  late  dinner  to  a  Mrs. 
Tumbull's,  then  next  house  to  the  Tron  Church.  Many 
things  were  talked  of  with  great  freedom,  for  the  company 
wei«  William  M'Ghie,  William  Cleghom,  William  Boberlaon, 
John  Home,  Hew  Ballaotine,  and  L     The  other  names  I 
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have  forgot.  Sundry  proposals  were  made,  one  of  which  was 
that  we  should  march  off  with  our  arms  into  England,  and 
raise  a  volunteering  spirit ;  or  at  any  rate  that  we  should  join 
Sir  John  Cope's  army,  and  try  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to 
follow  us.  As  I  had  been  separated  from  my  companions  for 
two  years  by  my  attendance  at  Glasgow,  I  had  less  confidence 
to  speak  my  mind,  especially  as  some  of  my  warm  associates 
thought  everybody  cowardly  or  a  secret  Jacobite,  who  did  not 
agree  with  them.  However,  perceiving  that  some  of  the 
company  did  not  agree  w^ith  the  chief  speakers,  I  ventured  to 
state,  that  before  we  resolved  to  march  off  with  our  arms,  we 
should  take  care  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  followers ;  for 
even  if  it  were  a  la^vful  act  to  march  off  with  our  arms  with- 
out orders,  it  would  appear  ridiculous  and  contemptible  if 
there  were  no  more  of  us  than  the  present  company,  and  I 
guessed  we  could  not  reckon  on  three  or  four  more.  This 
brought  out  JVrGhie  and  Hew  Ballantine,  who  were  consid- 
ered the  steadiest  men  amongst  us.  This  occasioned  a  warm 
altercation,  for  Cleghom  and  Home,  in  those  days,  were  very 
fiery.  At  last,  however,  it  was  settled  that  we  should  try,  in 
the  course  of  next  day,  to  find  if  we  could  prevail  on  any 
considerable  number  to  follow  us,  and  if  not,  that  we  should 
carry  our  arms  to  the  Castle,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
enemies'  hands,  and  then  make  the  best  of  our  way  separately 
to  Sir  John  Cope's  army,  and  offer  our  service. 

When  the  night  watch  was  set,  all  the  company  I  have  now 
mentioned  were  appointed  to  guard  the  Trinity  Hospital,  in 
Leith  Wynd,  which  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  city. 
There  twelve  of  us  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Scott,  a  young  man  of  spirit,  a  merchant  in 
the  city,  and  not  two  or  three  years  senior  to  the  eldest  of  us. 
Here  we  had  nothing  to  do  all  night  but  make  responses  every 
half  hour,  as  the  '^  All  *s  well "  came  round  from  the  other 
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gnaids  that  were  posted  at  certiun  diatances,  to  that  a  stranger 
who  was  approaching  the  citj  would  have  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  gallantly  defended.  But  we  knew  the  contrary;  for,  as 
ProYost  Stuart  and  all  his  frieadshad  been  against  making  any 
preparation  for  defence,  when  tbey  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  their 
opponents,  they  hung  a  dead  weight  on  every  measure.  This 
we  were  all  sensible  of,  and  had  now  no  doubt  that  they 
wished  the  city  to  fall  into  the  Pretender's  hands,  however 
carefully  they  might  hide  their  intenticms. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  Lord  Provost  and  hfa  guard  visited  all 
the  posts,  and  found  us  at  Trini^  Hospital  very  elert.  When 
he  was  gone,  "  Did  you  not  see,"  said  John  Home  to  me,  "  how 
pale  the  tr^tor  looked,  when  he  found  us  so  vigilant?"  "No," 
I  replied,  "  I  thought  he  looked  and  behaved  perfectly  well, 
and  it  was  the  light  from  the  lantern  that  made  him  appear 
pale."  When  we  were  reUeved  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  my 
lodging,  and  tried  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  ;  but,  though  the 
bouse  was  down  a  close,  the  noise  was  so  great,  and  my  spirits 
BO  much  agitated,  that  I  got  none. 

At  noon  on  the  16th,  when  I  went  to  the  streets,  I  heard 
that  Gieneral  Fowtks  had  arrived  from  London  early,  and,  by 
order  of  General  Guest,  had  taken  command  of  the  Second 
Bcgiment  of  Dragoons,  who  having  retired  the  night  before 
from  CoratMphine,  where  they  left  only  a  guard,  bad  marched 
with  them  to  the  Colt  Bridge,  a  mite  nearer  tlian  Corstor- 
phine,  and  were  joined  by  the  same  body  of  foot  that  had 
been  with  them  on  the  15th.  The  rebels,  however,  were 
slowly  approaching,  and  there  was  no  news  of  Sir  John  Cope's 
arrival  with  the  army  from  Aberdeen ;  and  the  general  opin- 
ion was  that  the  town  would  certainly  be  given  up.  The  most 
zealous  Whigs  came  now  to  think  Ibis  necessary,  as  they 
plainly  thought  they  saw  Provost  Stuart  and  his  friends, 
BO  far  from   oo-operating  with   their  zeal,  retarded    every 
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But  the  fate  of  the  citj  was  decided  early  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  were  seen  ahout  four 
o'clock  on  their  march  from  the  Colt  Bridge  to  Leith,  bj  the 
long  dykes,  as  then  called ;  now  George  Street  in  the  New 
Town.  Then  the  clamor  arose,  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
think  of  defending  the  town,  as  the  dragoons  had  fled.  The 
alarm-bell  was  rung,  —  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  with  the 
magistrates  was  convened,  first  in  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and 
when  the  crowd  increased,  in  die  New  Church  aisle.  The 
four  companies  of  Volunteers  rendezvoused  in  the  Lawn- 
market,  and,  growing  impatient,  sent  two  of  their  lieutenants 
to  the  Provost  for  orders,  for  the  captains  had  been  sent  for 
to  the  meeting.  They  soon  returned  without  any  orders,  and 
said  all  was  clamor  and  discordance.  While  they  were  absent, 
two  Volunteers  in  the  rear  rank  (Boyle  and  Weir),  just  be- 
hind, quarrelled,  when  debating  whether  or  not  the  city  should 
be  surrendered,  and  were  going  to  attack  one  another,  one 
with  his  musket  and  bayonet,  and  the  other  with  his  small 
sword,  having  flung  down  his  musket.  They  were  soon  sepa- 
rated without  any  harm,  and  placed  asunder  from  each  other. 
At  this  time,  a  man  on  horseback,  whom  nobody  knew,  came 
up  from  the  Bow,  and,  riding  at  a  quick  pace  along  the  line 
of  Volunteers,  called  out  that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand, 
and  that  they  were  1 6,000  strong.  This  feUow  did  not  stop 
to  be  examined,  but  rode  ofi*  at  the  gallop.  About  this  time, 
a  letter  had  come,  directed  to  the  Provost,  summoning  the 
town  to  surrender,  and  alarming  them  with  the  consequence 
in  case  any  opposition  was  made. 

The  Provost  made  a  scrupulous  feint  about  reading  the  let- 
ter, but  this  point  was  soon  carried,  and  all  idea  of  defence 
was  abandoned.  Soon  afler,  Captain  Drummond  joined  us  in 
the  Lawnmarket,  with  another  captain  or  two.  He  sent  to 
General  Guest,  afler  conversing  a  little  with  the  lieutenant,  to 
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acquunt  lum  that  the  VolunteerB  were  coming  to  the  Castle 
to  deliver  their  aims.  The  messenger  soon  returned,  and  we 
marched  up,  glad  to  deliver  them,  leat  they  should  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  the  delay  of  orders  seemed 
to  favor,  though  not  a  little  ashiuned  and  afflicted  at  our  in- 
glorious campaign. 

We  endeavored  to  engage  as  many  as  we  could  to  meet  us 
at  Haddington,  and  their  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done,  as 
we  conjectured  that,  now  that  the  town  of  Edinbui^h  had  sur- 
rendered. Sir  John  Cope  would  not  land  nearer  than  Dunbar. 
Upon  being  asked  by  two  of  my  friends  what  I  was  to  do  — ■ 
viz.  William  Robertson  and  William  Cleghorn  —  I  told  them 
that  I  meant  to  go  that  night  to  my  father's,  at  Prestonpans, 
where,  if  they  would  join  me  nest  day,  by  that  time  events 
might  take  place  that  would  fix  our  resolution.  Our  ardor  for 
arms  and  the  field  was  not  abated. 

As  it  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  went  to  a  house 
near  the  Netlier  Bow  Port,  where  I  had  appointed  my  brother 
lo  meet  me,  that  we  might  walk  home  together.  Having  fore- 
seen the  events  that  took  place,  as  the  rebels  were  so  near  the 
town,  I  wished  to  take  the  road  as  soon  as  possible,  but  on  at- 
tempting to  get  out  of  the  gate,  in  the  inside  of  which  several 
loaded  carts  or  wagons  were  standing,  I  found  the  gates 
locked,  and  the  keys  lodged  with  the  Provost.  The  carts 
were  said  to  contain  the  baggage  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army, 
&C.,  and  each  party  interpreted  the  shutting  of  the  gates  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy  —  one  side  thinking  this  was  a 
manoeuvre  to  prevent  their  reaching  Sir  John  ;  and  the  other, 
to  hinder  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  half  post  eight  o'clock  before  the  gate 
was  opened,  when  I  heard  the  baggage  was  ordered  back  to 
the  Castle.     At  a  later  hour  they  were  sent  to  Dunbar. 

iij  brother  and  I  set  out  immediately,  and  aAer  passing 
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through  the  crowd  at  the  head  of  the  CanoDgate,  who  were 
pressing  both  ways  to  get  out  and  in,  we  went  Ummgh  the 
Abbey,  by  St.  Ann's  Yards  and  the  Duke's  Walk,  to  Jock's 
Lodge,  meeting  hardly  a  mortal  the  whole  way.  When  we 
came  down  near  the  sands,  I  chose  that  way  rather  than  the 
road  through  the  whins,  as  there  was  no  moonlight,  and  the 
whins  were  dark  and  solitary,  but  the  sands  always  lightsome 
when  the  sea  is  in  ebb,  which  was  then  the  case.  We  walked 
slowly,  as  I  had  been  fatigued,  and  my  brother  not  strong ; 
and,  having  met  no  mortal  but  one  man  on  horseback  as  we 
entered  the  sands,  riding  at  a  brisk  trot,  who  hailed  us,  we 
arrived  at  the  west  end  of  Prestonpans,  having  shunned  Mus- 
selburgh by  passing  on  the  north  side,  without  meeting  or 
being  overtaken  by  anybody.  When  we  came  to  the  gate  of 
Lucky  Vint's  Courtyard,  a  tavern  or  inn  then  much  frequented, 
I  was  astonished  to  meet  with  the  utmost  alarm  and  confusion 
—  the  officers  of  the  dragoons  calling  for  their  horses  in  the 
greatest  hurry.  On  stepping  into  the  Ck>urt,  Lord  Drummore, 
the  judge,  saw  me  (his  house  being  near,  he  had  come  down 
to  sup  with  the  officers).  He  immediately  made  up  to  me, 
and  hastily  inquired  "  Whence  I  had  come  ?  "  "  From  Edin- 
burgh direct."  "  Had  the  town  surrendered ? "  "No I  but  it 
was  expected  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  early  to- 
morrow." "  Were  there  any  Highlanders  on  their  march  this 
way  ?  "  "  Not  a  soul ; "  I  could  answer  for  it,  as  I  had  left 
Edinburgh  past  eight  o'clock,  and  had  walked  out  deliberately, 
and  seen  not  a  creature  but  the  horseman  in  the  sands. 

He  turned  to  tlie  officers,  and  repeated  my  intelligence,  and 
asserted  that  it  must  be  a  false  alarm,  as  he  could  depend  on 
me.  But  this  had  no  effiict,  for  they  believed  the  Highlanders 
were  at  hand.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  they  had 
neither  wings  nor  horses,  nor  were  invisible — away  they  went^ 
as  fast  as  they  could,  to  their  respective  corps,  who,  on  march- 
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ing  from  Leitb,  where  they  thought  themselves  not  safe,  hod 
halted  in  an  open  field,  above  the  west  end  of  Preslonpans, 
between  Preslongrange  and  the  enclosures  of  Mr.  Misbet, 
lying  west  from  the  village  of  Preslon.  On  inquiring  what 
was  become  of  Gardiner,  Drummore  told  me,  that  being  quite 
worn  out  on  their  arrival  on  that  ground,  he  had  begged  to  go 
to  his  own  house,  within  half  n  mile,  where  he  had  been  since 
eight  o'clock,  and  where  he  hod  loclied  himself  in,  and  could 
not  be  awaked  till  four  in  the  morning,  his  usual  hour.  I 
went  through  the  town  to  my  father's,  and  before  I  got  there 
I  heard  the  dragoons  marching  in  confusion,  so  strong  was 
their  panic,  on  the  road  that  leads  by  the  back  of  the  gardens 
to  Fort  Sealon,  Aberlady,  and  North  Berwick,  all  the  way  by 
the  shore.     My  father  and  mother  were  not  yet  come  home. 

Before  six  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  17th,  Mr.  James  Hay, 
a  gentleman  in  the  town,  who  was  aflerwards  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Edinburgh  Regiment,  came  to  my  bedside,  and  eagerly 
inquired  what  I  thought  was  to  be  done,  as  the  dragoons,  in 
marching  along  in  their  confusion,  had  strewed  the  road  east* 
ward  with  accoutrements  of  every  kind  —  pistols,  sworde, 
skullcaps,  &c  I  said  that  people  should  be  employed  im- 
mediately to  gather  them  up,  and  send  them  afier,  which 
was  done,  and  amounted  to  what  filled  a  close  cart  and  a 
couple  of  creels  on  horseback.  By  this  time  it  was  reported 
that  the  transports  with  Cope  were  seen  off  Dunbar.  But  it 
was  not  this  news,  for  it  was  not  then  come,  that  made  the 
dragoons  scamper  from  their  ground  on  the  preceding  night. 
It  was  an  unlucky  dragoon,  who,  slipping  a  little  aside  for  a 
pea-sheaf  to  his  horse,  for  there  were  some  on  the  ground  not 
led  off,  fell  into  a  coal-ptt,  not  filled  up,  when  his  side-arms 
and  accoutrements  made  such  a  noise,  as  alarmed  a  body  of 
men,  who,  for  two  days,  had  been  completely  panic-struck. 

About  midday,  I  grew  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  my  two 
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companions,  Clcghom  and  Robertson.  I,  tliercfore,  walked 
out  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  when,  on  going  as  far  as  where 
the  turnpike  is  now,  below  Drummore,  I  met  with  Robertson 
on  horseback,  who  told  me  that  a  little  way  behind  him  was 
Clcghom  and  a  cousin  of  his  own,  a  Mr.  Eraser  of  the  Excise, 
who  wished  to  accompany  us  to  Sir  John  Cope's  camp,  for  il 
was  now  known  that  he  was  to  land  that  daj  at  Dunbar,  and 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  had  been  surrendered  early  that  morn- 
ing to  the  Highland  army. 

We  waited  till  our  companions  came  up,  and  walked  to- 
gether to  my  father^s  house,  where  I  had  ordered  some  dinner 
to  be  prepared  for  them  by  two  o'clock.  They  were  urgent 
to  have  it  sooner,  as  they  wished  to  begin  our  journey  towards 
Dunbar  as  long  before  sunset  as  they  could. 

As  we  were  finishiug  a  small  bowl  of  punch  that  I  had 
made  for  them  afler  dinner,  Jumes  Hay,  the  gentleman  I  men- 
tioned before,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  immediately  afler  the  ordi- 
nary civilities,  said  earnestly  that  he  had  a  small  favor  to  ask 
of  us,  which  was  that  we  would  be  so  good  as  accept  of  a 
small  collation  wliich  his  sister  and  he  had  provided  at  their 
house  —  that  of  Charles  SherifT,  the  most  eminent  merchant  in 
the  place,  who  had  died  not  long  before,  and  left  a  widow  and 
four  daughters  with  tliis  gentleman,  their  uncle,  to  manage 
their  affairs.  "VVe  declined  accepting  this  invitation  for  fear 
of  being  too  late.  He  contuiued  strongly  to  solicit  our  com- 
pany, adding  that  he  would  detain  us  a  very  short  while,  as 
he  had  only  four  bottles  of  burgundy,  which  if  we  did  not 
accept  of,  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  Highlanders. 
The  name  of  burgundy,  wliich  some  of  us  had  never  tasted, 
disposed  us  to  listen  to  terms,  and  we  immediately  adjourned 
to  Mrs.  SherifTs,  not  an  hundred  yards  distant  We  found 
very  good  apples  and  pears  and  biscuit  set  out  for  us,  and 
afler  one  bottle  of  claret  to  wash  away  the  taste  of  the  whisky 
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{mncli,  we  fen  to  the  baipindy,  which  we  tboagfat  excelleiil ; 
aod  in  Ultle  more  than  an  hour  we  were  ready  to  take  the 
road,  it  being  then  not  long  after  five  o'clock.  Bobertson 
mounted  hie  horse,  and  left  us  to  go  rouod  by  his  honse  at 
Oladsmuir  to  get  a  little  money,  as  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
defray  his  expenses,  and  mentioned  on  hour  when  he  prom- 
ised to  meet  ns  at  Bangley  Bmefoot,  Maggie  Johnstone's,  a 
public  house  on  the  road  leading  to  Dunbar,  by  Garlton  Hills, 
A  mile  to  the  north  of  Haddington.  There  were  no  horses 
here  for  me,  for  though  my  falbor  kept  two,  he  had  them  both 
at  the  Goat  Whey  quarters. 

When  wo  came  within  sight  of  the  door  of  this  house,  we 
Bftw  Robertson  dismounting  from  hb  horse ;  we  got  some  beer 
or  porter  to  refresh  us  oiler  our  walk,  and  having  broken  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  keen  dispute  between  Cleghom  and  a  re- 
cruiting sei^eant,  whether  the  musket  and  bayonet  or  broad- 
sword and  target  were  the  best  weapons,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  still  a  little  doubtful  if  it  was  true  that  Sir  John 
Cope  had  arrived.  We  proceeded  slonly,  for  it  was  dark,  till 
we  come  to  Linton  Bridge.  Robertson,  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence, proposed  to  slay  all  night,  it  being  ten  o'clock,  and  still 
double  beds  for  us  alL  Clegbom's  ardor  and  mine  resisted 
this  proposal]  and  getting  a  loan  of  Robertson's  horse,  we 
proceeded  on  to  the  camp  at  Dunbar,  that  we  might  be  more 
certain  of  Sir  John's  arrival.  At  Bellon  Inn,  within  a  mile 
of  the  camp,  we  were  certified  of  it,  and  might  then  have 
turned  in,  but  we  obstinately  persisted  in  our  plan,  fancying 
that  we  should  find  friends  among  the  officers  to  receive  ns 
into  their  tents.  When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  we  were  not 
allowed  admittance,  aivj  the  officer  on  the  picket,  whom  Cleg- 
bom  knew,  assured  us  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of  room 
for  ns  or  our  horse,  either  in  camp  or  at  Dunbar,  and  ad- 
vised us  to  return.    Being  at  last  persuaded  that  Cope  waa 
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landed,  and  that  we  had  played  the  fool,  we  first  attempted 
Belton  Inn,  but  it  was  choked  full  by  that  time,  as  we  were 
convinced  by  eight  or  ten  footmen  lounging  in  the  kitchen  on 
tables  and  chairs.  We  tried  the  inn  at  Linton  with  the  same 
success.  At  last  we  were  obliged  to  knock  up  the  ministery 
3Iat.  Reid,  at  two  in  the  morning,  who,  taking  us  for  marau- 
ders from  the  camp,  kept  us  an  hour  at  the  door.  We  were 
hardly  well  asleep,  when,  about  six,  Robertson  came  to  de- 
mand his  horse,  quite  stout  and  well  refi-eshed,  as  well  as  his 
cousin  Eraser,  while  we  were  jaded  and  undone ;  such  is  the 
difference  between  wisdom  and  folly. 

Afler  breakfasting,  however,  at  the  inn,  we  set  out  again  for 
Dunbar,  in  sanguine  hopes  that  we  should  soon  return  with 
the  army  and  give  a  good  account  of*  Sir  John  Cope.  On  our 
way,  we  visited  tlie  camp,  which  lay  a  mile  west  of  Dunbar. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  town,  I  inquired  for  Ck>lonel 
Gardiner,  and  went  and  visited  him  at  Mr.  Pyot's,  the  min- 
ister of  the  town,  where  he  lodged.  He  received  me  wiUi 
kindness,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  at  two  o'clock,  and 
to  come  to  him  a  little  before  the  hour.  I  went  to  him  at 
half  past  one,  and  he  took  me  to  walk  in  the  garden.  He 
looked  pale  and  dejected,  which  I  attributed  to  his  bad  health 
and  the  fatigue  he  had  lately  undergone.  I  began  to  ask  him 
if  he  was  not  now  quite  satisfied  with  the  junction  of  the 
foot  with  the  dragoons,  and  confident  that  ihej  would  give 
account  of  the  rebels.  He  answered  dejectedly  that  he  hoped 
it  might  be  so,  but  —  and  then  made  a  long  pause.  I  said, 
that  to  be  sure  they  had  made  a  very  hasty  retreat ;  ^  a  foul 
flight,"  said  he,  "  Sandie,  and  they  have  not  recovered  fifom 
their  panic ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  have  not 
above  ten  men  in  my  regiment  whom  I  am  certain  will 
follow  me.  But  we  must  give  them  battle  now,  and  Grod'a 
will  be  done ! " 
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We  were  called  to  dinner,  where  there  was  nobody  but 
the  family  and  Comet  Kerr,  a  kinsman  of  the  colonel.  lie 
assumed  an  air  of  gayety  at  dinner,  and  inquiring  of  me  the 
adventures  of  the  night,  rallied  me  as  a  raw  soldier  in  not 
taking  up  with  the  first  good  quarters  I  could  get ;  and  when 
the  approaching  event  was  mentioned,  spoke  of  victory  as  a 
thing  certain,  "  if  God  were  on  our  side."  We  sat  very  short 
time  after  dinner.  The  Colonel  went  to  look  after  his  regi- 
ment, and  prepare  them  for  to-morrow's  march,  and  I  to  look 
out  for  my  companions ;  on  finding  them,  it  was  agreed  to 
return  back  to  Linton,  as  between  the  dragoons  and  the  con- 
course of  strangers  there  was  not  a  bed  to  be  had.  We 
returned  accordingly  to  Linton,  and  made  good  our  quarters 
at  the  minister's,  where  we  remained  till  the  .army  passed  in 
the  morning  on  their  route  to  Haddington.  John  Home,  had 
arrived  at  Dunbar  on  Wednesday,  and  said  he  had  numbered 
the  Highlanders,  and  thought  they  were  about  1900 ;  but  that 
they  were  ill  armed,  though  that  defect  was  now  supplied  at 
Edinburgh.  There  were  many  of  the  Volunteers  all  night 
at  Linton,  whom  we  saw  in  the  morning,  and  with  whom  we 
appointed  to  meet  in  an  inn  at  Haddington. 

As  the  army  passed  about  eleven  or  twelve,  we  joined  them 
and  marched  along  with  them ;  they  took  the  hill  road  by 
Charteris  Dykes ;  and  when  we  were  about  Beanston,  I  was 
accosted  by  Major  Bowles,  whom  I  knew,  and  who,  desirous 
of  some  conversation  with  me,  made  his  servant  dismount  and 
give  me  his  horse,  which  I  gladly  accepted  of,  being  a  good 
deal  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
major  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
of  the  character  of  the  Highlanders.  I  found  him  perfectly 
ignorant  and  credulous,  and  in  the  power  of  every  person  with 
whom  he  conversed.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  discipline 
of  armies;  but  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  imprudent  to 
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allow  all  the  common  people  to  converse  with  the  soldiers  on 
their  march  as  they  pleased,  hj  which  means  their  panic  was 
kept  up,  and  perhaps  their  principles  corrupted.  JVIanj  people 
in  East  Lothian  at  that  time  were  Jacobites,  and  thej  were 
most  forward  to  mix  with  the  soldiers.  The  commons  in 
general,  as  well  as  two  thirds  of  the  gentry  at  that  period,  had 
no  aversion  to  the  family  of  Stuart ;  and  could  their  religion 
have  been  secured,  would  have  been  very  glad  to  see  them  on 
the  throne  again. 

Cope's  small  army  sat  down  for  the  aflemoon  and  night  in 
an  open  field  on  the  west  side  of  Haddington.  The  Volun- 
teers, to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  assembled  at  the  principal 
inn,  where  also  sundry  officers  of  dragoons  and  those  on  the 
staff  came  for  their  dinner.  While  our  dinner  was  preparing^ 
an  alarm  was  beat  in  the  camp,  which  occasioned  a  greai 
hurry-scurry  in  the  courtyard  with  the  officers  taking  their 
horses,  which  some  of  them  did  with  no  small  reluctance, 
either  through  love  of  their  dinner  or  aversion  to  the  enemy. 
I  saw  Colonel  Gardiner  passing  very  slowly,  and  ran  to  him 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  He  said  it  could  be  nothing  but 
a  false  alarm,  and  would  soon  be  over.  The  army,  however, 
was  drawn  out  immediately,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  The  Honorable  Francis  Charteris  had  been  married 
the  day  before,  at  Prestonhall,  to  Lady  Francis  (jordon,  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon's  daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  favor 
the  Pretender,  though  she  had  a  large  pension  from  (jovem- 
mcnt.  How  tluit  might  be  nobody  knew,  but  it  was  alleged 
that  the  alarm  followed  their  coach,  as  they  passed  to  theii 
house  at  New  AmL«field. 

After  dinner.  Captain  Drummond  came  to  us  at  the  inn,  to 
whom  wo  unanimously  gave  a  commission  to  apply  to  the 
gencnil  for  arms  to  us,  and  to  appoint  us  a  station  in  the  line, 
as  we  had  not  only  our  captain,  but  one  of  our  lieutenants 
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vith  OS.  Dnimmond  lefl  as  to  make  ^a  application,  but  was 
very  long  in  returning,  and  the  anawer  he  bronght  was  not  bo 
agreeable.  It  was,  tliat  tlie  General  did  not  think  we  could  be 
BO  serviceable  b;  taking  arma,  as  we  might  be  in  taking  post- 
boiBca  through  the  night,  and  reconnoitring  the  roads  leading 
from  the  enemy  towards  our  army,  and  bringing  an  account 
of  what  moTcmenIs  there  were.  This  was  agreed  to  aflt^r 
some  hesitation,  and  sixteen  of  us  were  selected  to  go  out,  two 
and  two  —  one  set  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  another  at 
twelve.  Four  of  those  were  thought  useless,  as  there  were 
only  three  roads  that  could  be  reconnoitred.  I  was  of  the 
first  set,  being  chosen  by  Mr.  William  M'Ghle  as  hia  com- 
panion, and  we  chose  the  rood  by  the  sea-coast,  through  Long- 
niddry,  Portseaton,  and  Preslonpans,  as  tliat  with  which  I  was 
best  acquainted.  We  set  out  not  long  after  eight  o'clock,  and 
found  everything  perfectly  quiet,  aa  we  expected.  At  Prea- 
tonpans  we  called  at  my  father's,  and  found  that  they  had  re- 
turned home  on  Wednesday ;  and  having  requested  them  to 
wut  supper  till  our  return,  we  rode  on  to  Weslpans,  in  the 
county  of  Midlolhiaii,  near  Musselburgh  ;  and  still  meeting 
with  nothing  on  which  to  report,  we  returned  to  supper  at  my 
father's.  While  we  were  there,  an  application  was  made  to  us 
by  B^Iie  Hcphum,  the  boron  bailie  or  mi^iatrnte  of  the  place, 
against  a  young  gentleman,  a  student  of  medicine,  as  he  said, 
who  hod  appeared  in  arms  in  the  town,  tmd  pretended  that  he 
wished  to  be  conducted  to  Cope's  army.  We  went  down  from 
the  ineDse  to  a  public  house,  where  this  gentleman  was  eon- 
fined.  At  the  first  glance,  M'Ghie  knew  him  to  be  a  student, 
though  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  got  him  re- 
lieved immediately,  and  brought  him  up  to  supper.  M'Ghie 
took  all  the  pains  he  could  to  persuade  this  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Myrie,  to  attach  himself  to  the  Volunteers,  and  not 
to  jtHD  the  army ;  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  and  actuallj 
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joined  one  of  the  regiments  on  their  march  next  morning,  and 
was  sadly  wounded  at  the  battle.  • 

Francid  Garden,  aflerwards  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  Robert 
Cunningham,  afterwards  the  General  in  Ireland,  followed  Mr. 
M*Ghie  and  me,  and  were  taken  prisoners,  and  not  very  well 
used.  They  had  gone  as  far  as  CrystaH's  Inn,  west  of  Mus- 
selburgh, and  had  sat  with  a  window  open  ailer  daylight  at  a 
regale  of  white  wine  and  oysters,  when  they  were  observed  by 
one  of  tlie  Prince's  Life  Guards  who  was  riding  past,  not  in 
uniform,  but  armed  with  pistols ;  they  took  to  their  horses, 
when  he,  pretending  to  take  them  for  rebels,  they  avowed  they 
were  King's  men,  and  were  taken  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston. 

When  M'Ghie  and  I  returned  to  Haddington  about  one 
o'clock,  all  the  beds  were  taken  up,  and  we  had  to  sleep  in  the 
kitchen  on  benches  and  chairs.  To  our  regret  we  found  that 
several  Volunteers  had  single  beds  to  themselves,  a  part  of 
which  we  might  have  occupied.  Sir  John  Cope  and  his  army 
marched  in  the  morning,  I  think,  not  till  nine  o'clock,  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  instead  of  keeping  the  post-road  through 
Tranent  Muir,  which  was  high  ground  and  commanded  the 
country  south  for  several  miles,  as  it  did  that  to  the  north  for 
two  or  three  miles  towards  the  sea,  they  turned  to  the  right  by 
Elvingston  and  the  village  of  Trabroun,  till  they  passed  Long- 
niddry  on  the  north,  and  St.  Germains  on  the  soutli,  when,  on 
entering  the  defile  made  by  the  enclosures  there,  they  halted 
for  near  an  hour,  and  then  marched  into  tlie  open  field  of  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  extending  from 
Seaton  to  Preston,  and  fi*om  Tranent  Meadow  to  the  sea.  I 
understood  aflerwards  that  the  General's  intention  was  (if  he 
had  any  will  of  his  own)  to  occupy  the  field  lying  between 
Walliford,  Smeaton,  and  Inveresk,  where  he  would  have  had 
the  river  Esk  running  through  deep  banks  in  front,  and  the 
towns  of  Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh  at  hand  to  supply  him 
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with  provisions.  In  this  camp  he  could  not  have  been  sur- 
prised; and  in  marching  to  this  ground  the  road  through 
Tranent  was  not  more  distant  by  100  yards  than  that  by 
Seaton.  But  they  were  too  late  in  marching ;  for  when  they 
came  to  St  Germains,  their  scouts,  who  were  chiefly  Lords 
Home  and  Loudon,  brought  them  intelligence  that  the  rebel 
army  were  on  their  march,  on  which,  after  an  hour's  halt, 
when,  by  turning  to  the  left,  they  might  have  reached  the  high 
ground  at  Tranent  before  the  rebels,  they  marched  on  to  that 
plain  before  described,  now  called  the  field  of  battle.  This 
iield  was  entirely  clear  of  the  crop,  the  last  sheaves  having 
been  carried  in  the  night  before  ;  and  neither  cottage,  tree,  or 
bush  were  in  its  whole  extent,  except  one  solitary  thorn-bush 
which  grew  on  the  march  between  Seaton  and  Preston  fields, 
around  and  near  to  which  lay  the  greatest  number  of  slain, 
and  which  remains  there  to  this  day,  though  the  fields  have 
been  long  since  completely  enclosed. 

The  army  marched  straight  to  the  west  end  of  this  field  till 
they  came  near  the  walls  of  the  enclosures  of  Preston,  which 
reached  from  the  road  leading  from  the  village  of  Preston 
north  to  Tranent  Meadow  and  Banktown,  down  almost  half 
way  to  Prestonpans,  to  which  town,  from  this  enclosure,  there 
was  no  interruption ;  and  the  whole  projections  of  those  enclose 
ures  into  the  plain  to  the  east  were  not  above  300  yards. 
That  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  Preston  estate  was  divided 
into  three  shots,  as  they  were  called,  or  rigg  lengths,  the  under 
shot,  the  middle,  and  the  upper.  A  cart-road  for  carrying  out 
dung  divided  the  two  first,  which  lay  gently  sloping  to  the  sea, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  garden-walls,  and  a  large  en- 
closure for  a  rabbit-warren.  The  upper  shot  was  divided 
from  the  middle  one  by  a  footpath,  and  lay  almost  level, 
sloping  almost  imperceptibly  to  Tranent  Meadow.  This  was 
properly  the  field  of  battle,  which  on  account  of  the  slope 
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was  not  seen  fullj  from  the  lower  fields  or  the  town.  Near 
to  these  walls  on  the  cast  the  army  formed  their  first  line  of 
battle  fronting  west  They  were  hardly  formed,  when  the 
rebel  army  appeared  on  the  high  ground  at  Bu*sley,  south- 
west of  our  army  about  a  mile.  On  sight  of  them  our  army 
shouted.  They  drew  nearer  Tranent,  and  our  army  shifted  a 
little  eastAvard  to  front  them.  All  this  took  place  by  one 
o'clock. 

Colonel   Gardiner  having  informed  the   General  and  his 
staff  that  I  was  at  hand  to  execute  anything  in  my  power  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  there  was  sent  to  me  a  message  to 
inquire  if  I  could  provide  a  proper  person  to  venture  up  to 
the  Highland  army,  to  make  his  observations,  and  particularly 
to  notice  if  they  had  any  cannon,  or  if  they  were  breaking 
ground  anywhere.     "With  some  difiiculty  I  prevailed  on  my 
father^s  church-officer,  a  fine  stout  man,  to  make  this  expedi- 
tion, which  he  did  immediately.    A  little  further  on  in  the 
afternoon  the  same  aide-de-camp,  an  uncle  of  Sir  Ralph  Ab- 
ercrombie's,  came  to  request  me  to  keep  a  lookout  from  the 
top  of  the  steeple,  and  observe  if  at  any  time  any  detachment 
from  the  main  army  was  sent  westwards.     In  the  mean  time 
the  Highlanders  lay  with  their  right  close  to  Tranent,  and 
had  detached  some  companies  down  to  the  churchyard,  which 
was  close  by  a  wagon- way  which  led  directly  down  to  our 
army,  and  crossed  the  road  leading  between  Preston  and  Sea- 
ton,  where  Cope's  six  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed, 
not  above  a  third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  churdi.     As  the 
Highlanders  appeared  north  of  the  church  in  the  churchyard, 
which  was    higher  than  the   wagon-way,  the   cannon  were 
fired,  and  dislodged  them  fi-om  thence.     Not  long  after  this, 
about  four  in  the  afteinoon,  the  rebels  made  a  movement  to 
the  westward  of  Birsley,  Avhere  they  had  first  appeared,  and 
our  army  took  their  first  position.     Soon  after  this  I  obsen'cd 
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firom  the  steeple  a  large  detachment  of  Highlanders,  about 
300  or  400,  lodge  themselves  in  what  was  called  the  Thonij 
Loan,  which  led  from  the  west  end  of  Preston  to  the  village 
of  Dolphingston  to  the  southwest.  I  mounted  my  horse  to 
make  this  known  to  the  General,  and  met  [ho  aide-de-camp 
riding  briskly  down  the  field,  and  told  him  what  I  had  seen. 
I  immediately  returned  to  my  station  in  the  steeple.  As 
twilight  approached,  I  observed  that  detachment  withdrai^'n, 
and  was  going  up  the  field  to  tell  this  when  my  doughty  ar- 
rived, who  was  going  to  tell  me  his  story  how  numerous  and 
fierce  the  Highlanders  were  —  how  keen  for  the  fight  —  and 
how  they  would  make  but  a  breakfast  of  our  men.  I  made 
him  go  with  me  to  the  General  to  tell  his  own  story.  In  the 
mean  time  I  visited  Colonel  Gardiner  for  a  third  time  that 
day  on  his  post,  and  found  him  grave,  but  serene  and  resigned ; 
and  he  concluded  by  praying  God  to  bless  me,  and  that  he 
could  not  wish  for  a  better  night  to  lie  on  tlie  field  ;  and  then 
called  for  his  cloak  and  other  conveniences  for  lying  down,  as 
he  said  they  would  be  awaked  early  enough  in  the  morning, 
as  Le  thought,  by  the  countenance  of  the  enemy,  for  they  had 
now  shifted  their  position  to  a  sloping  field  east  from  the 
cburch,  and  were  very  near  our  army,  with  tittle  more  than 
the  morass  between.  Coming  down  the  field  I  asked  my 
messenger  if  they  had  not  paid  him  for  his  danger.  Not  a 
farthing  had  they  given  him,  which  being  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  Cleneral's  conduct,  raised  no  sanguine  hopes  for 
to-morrow.  I  gave  the  poor  fellow  half-n-crown,  which  was 
half  my  substance,  having  delivered  [he  gold  [o  my  father  the 
night  before. 

When  I  returned  to  my  father's  house,  I  found  it  crowded 
with  strangers,  some  of  them  Volunteers,  and  some  Merse 
clergymen,  particularly  Montcilh  and  Laurie,  and  Pat.  Sim- 
son.    They  were  very  noisy  and  boastful  of  their  achieve- 
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ments,  one  of  them  having  the  dragoon's  broadsword  who  had 
fallen  into  the  coal-pit,  and  the  other  the  musket  he  had  taken 
from  a  Highland  soldier  between  the  armies.  Simson,  who 
was  cousin  to  Adam  Drummond  of  Meginch,  captain  and 
paymaster  in  Lee's  regiment,  had  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  in- 
trusted to  him,  containing  400  guineas,  which  Patrick  not 
iipprudentlj  gave  to  mj  father  to  keep  all  night  for  him,  out 
of  any  danger  of  being  plundered.  Perceiving  that  there 
would  be  no  room  for  me,  without  incommoding  the  strangersy 
I  stole  away  to  a  neighboring  widow  gentlewoman's,  where  I 
bespoke  a  bed,  and  returned  to  supper  at  my  father^s.  Bat 
no  sooner  had  I  cut  up  the  cold  sirloin  which  my  mother  had 
provided,  than  I  fell  fast  asleep,  having  been  much  worn 
out  with  all  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  week.  I  retired 
directly. 

I  directed  the  maid  to  awake  me  the  moment  the  battle 
began,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  in  an  instant  I  had  no 
need  to  be  awaked,  though  the  maid  was  punctual,  for  I  heard 
the  first  cannon  that  was  fired,  and  started  to  my  clothes; 
which,  as  I  neitlier  buckled  nor  gartered,  were  on  in  a  mo* 
ment,  and  immediately  went  to  my  father's,  not  a  hundred 
yards  off.  All  the  strangers  were  gone,  and  my  father  had 
been  up  before  daylight,  and  had  resorted  to  the  steeple. 
While  I  was  conversing  with  my  mother,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  and  assured  me  of  what  I  had  guessed  before,  that  we 
were  completely  defeated.  I  ran  into  the  garden  where  there 
was  a  mount  in  the  southeast  corner^  from  which  one  could 
see  the  fields  almost  to  the  verge  of  that  part  where  the  battle 
was  fought.  Even  at  that  time,  which  could  hardly  be  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  firing  the  first  cannon,  the 
whole  prospect  was  filled  with  runaways,  and  Highlanders 
pursuing  them.  Many  had  their  coats  turned  as  prisoners, 
but  were  still  trying  to  reach  the  town  in  hopes  of  esci^ing. 
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The  pursuing  Highlanders,  when  tliej  could  not  overtake, 
fired  at  them,  and  I  sav  Ino  full  in  the  glebe.  By  and  hy  a 
Highland  officer  ivhom  I  knew  to  be  Lord  Elcho  passed  with 
his  train,  and  had  an  air  of  savage  ferocity  that  disgusted  and 
alarmed.  He  inquired  fiercely  of  me  where  a  public  house 
waa  to  be  found;  I  answered  him  very  meekly,  not  doubting 
but  that,  if  I  had  displeased  him  with  my  lone,  his  reply 
would  have  been  with  a  pistol-bullet 

The  crowd  of  wounded  and  dying  now  approached  with  all 
their  followers,  but  their  groans  and  ogoniea  were  nothing 
compared  with  (he  howling^  and  cries,  and  lamentations  of 
the  women,  which  suppressed  manhood  and  created  despond- 
ency. Not  long  after  the  Duke  of  Perth  appeared  with  his 
train,  who  asked  mc,  in  a  very  different  tone,  the  way  to  Col- 
lector Cheap's,  to  which  house  he  had  ordered  our  wounded 
ofllccrs.  Knowing  the  family  were  from  home,  I  answered 
the  questions  of  victorious  clemency  witli  more  assurance  of 
personal  safety,  than  I  had  done  to  unappeased  fury.  I  di- 
rected him  the  way  to  the  house,  which  was  hard  by  that 
where  I  had  slepL 

The  rebel  army  had  before  day  marched  in  three  divisions, 
one  of  which  went  straight  down  the  wagon-way  to  attack 
our  eannon,  the  other  two  crossed  the  Morass  near  Seaton 
Eoase ;  one  of  which  marched  north  towards  Fort-seaton, 
where  the  6eld  is  broadest,  to  attack  our  rear,  but  over- 
marched  themselves,  and  fell  in  with  a  few  companies  that 
were  guarding  tlie  bi^gage  in  a  small  enclosure  near  Coc- 
keniie,  and  took  tlie  whole.  The  main  body  marched  west 
through  the  plains,  and  just  at  the  break  of  day  attacked  our 
army.  After  firing  once,  they  run  on  with  their  broadswords, 
and  our  people  fled.  The  dragoons  attempted  to  charge, 
under  Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  wounded,  but  wheeled  im- 
mediiUely,  and  rode  off  through  the  defile  between  Preeton 
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and  Bankton,  to  Dolphingston,  half  a  mile  off.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  with  his  division,  attempted  to  charge,  but  was  only 
followed  by  eleven  men,  as  he  had  foretold,  Cornet  Kerr  being 
one.  He  continued  fighting,  and  had  received  several  wounds, 
and  was  at  last  brought  down  bj  the  stroke  of  a  broadsword 
over  the  head.  He  was  carried  to  the  minister's  house  at 
Tranent,  where  he  lived  till  next  forenoon.  His  own  house, 
which  was  nearer,  was  made  an  hospital  for  the  Highlanders, 
no  person  of  our  anny  being  carried  there  but  the  Master  of 
Torphichen,  who  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  could  be  sent 
to  no  greater  distance.  Some  of  the  dragoons  fled  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  and  one  stood  all  day  at  the  Castle-gate,  as  Gren- 
eral  Guest  would  not  allow  him  to  be  taken  in.  A  consider- 
able body  of  dragoons  met  at  Dolphingston  immediately  after 
the  rout,  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  field,  where 
Cope  joined  them ;  and  where  it  was  said  Lord  Drummore 
offered  to  conduct  them  back,  with  assurance  of  victory  when 
the  Highlanders  were  busy  with  the  booty.  But  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  by  his  eloquence  no  more  than  by  the 
youthful  ardor  of  Earls  Home  and  Loudon.  After  a  short 
halt,  they  marched  over  Falside  Hill  to  Lauder.  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  a  captain  in  Lee's  regiment,  acted  a  distinguished  part 
on  this  occasion ;  for  after  the  rout  he  kept  his  company  to- 
gether; and  getting  behind  a  ditch  in  Tranent  Meadow,  he 
kept  firing  away  on  the  rebels  till  they  were  glad  to  let  him 
surrender  on  terms. 

In  the  mean  time  my  father  became  very  uneasy  lest  I 
should  be  ill-treated  by  the  rebels,  as  they  would  discover  that 
I  had  been  a  Volunteer  in  Edinburgh ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  telling  me  that  the  sea  was  out, 
and  that  we  could  escape  by  the  shore  without  being  seen, 
we  mounted,  taking  a  short  leave  of  my  mother  and  the 
young  ones,  and  took  the  way  he  had  pointed  out.    We  ea- 
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capcd  without  interruption  till  we  came  to  Port-seaton  harbor, 
a  mile  off,  where  we  were  obh'ged  to  turn  up  on  the  land, 
when  mj  father  observing  a  small  paily  of  Highlanders,  who 
were  pursuing  two  or  three  carts  with  baggage  that  were  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  coming  up  with  the  foremost  driver, 
who  would  not  stop  when  called  to,  they  shot  him  on  the  s[)ot. 
This  daunted  my  father,  who  turned  immediately,  and  took 
the  way  we  came.  We  were  back  again  soon  after,  when, 
taking  off  my  boots  and  putting  on  shoes,  I  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  who  had  not  Ix^en  abroad.  I  then  proposed 
to  go  to  Collector  Cheap's  house,  where  I  understood  tliere 
were  twenty-three  wounded  officers,  to  offer  my  assistance  to 
the  surgeons,  Cunningham  and  Trotter,  the  first  of  whom  I 
knew.  They  were  surgeons  of  the  dragoons,  and  had  sur- 
rendered that  they  might  attend  the  officers.  When  I  went 
in,  I  told  Cunningham  (afterwards  the  most  eminent  surgeon 
in  Dublin)  that  I  had  come  to  offer  them  my  services,  as, 
though  no  surgeon,  I  had  better  hands  than  a  common  ser- 
vant They  were  obliged  to  me  ;  but  the  only  service  I  could 
do  to  them  was  to  try  to  find  one  of  their  medicine-chests 
among  the  baggage,  as  they  could  do  nothing  for  want  of  in- 
struments. I  readily  undertook  this  task,  provided  they  would 
furnish  me  with  a  guard.  This  they  hoped  they  could  do ; 
and  knocking  at  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  a  Highland  ofRcer 
appeared,  whom  they  called  Captain  Stewart.  He  was  good- 
looking,  grave,  and  of  polished  manners.  He  answered  that 
he  would  soon  find  a  ))roper  conductor  for  me,  and  despatched 
a  ser\'ant  with  a  message.  In  the  mean  time  I  observed  a 
very  handsome  young  officer  lying  in  an  ea«y-chair  in  a  faint, 
and  seemingly  dying.  They  led  me  to  a  chest  of  drawers, 
where  there  lay  a  piece  of  his  skull,  about  two  Angers*  breadth 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  I  said,  *^  This  gentleman  must 
die."     '^  No,"  said  Cumiingham,  ^  the  brain  is  not  affected,  nor 
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any  vital  part :  he  lias  youth  and  a  fine  constitution  on  his 
side  ;  and  could  I  but  get  my  instruments,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  him."  This  man  was  Captain  Blake.  Captain  Stew- 
art*s  messenger  arrived  with  a  fine,  brisk,  little,  well-dressed 
Highlander,  armed  cap-a-pie  with  pistols,  and  dirk,  and  broad- 
sword. Captain  Stewart  gave  him  his  orders,  and  wc  set  off 
immediately. 

Never  did  any  young  man  more  perfectly  display  the  boast- 
ful temper  of  a  raw  soldier,  new  to  confiict  and  victory,  than 
this  Highland  warrior.  He  said  he  had  that  morning  been 
armor-bearer  to  tlie  Duke  of  Perth,  whose  valor  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  clemency ;  that  now  there  was  no  doubt  of 
their  final  success,  as  the  Almighty  had  blessed  them  with  this 
almost  bloodless  victory  on  their  part ;  that  He  had  made  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  them  uninterruptedly  since  their  first  setting 
out ;  that  no  brawling  woman  had  cursed,  nor  even  a  dog  had 
barked  at  them ;  that  not  a  cloud  had  interposed  between 
them  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  and  that  this  happy  morn- 
ing   here  he  was  interrupted  in  his  harangue  by  observing 

in  the  street  a  couple  of  grooms  leading  four  fine  blood-horses. 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  darted  at  the  foremost  in  a 
moment  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  and  where  are  you  going  ? 
and  whom  are  you  seeking  ?  "  It  was  answered  with  an  un- 
covered head  and  a  dastardly  tone,  "  I  am  Sir  John  Cope's 
coachman,  and  I  am  seeking  my  master."  "  You  *11  not  find 
lum  here,  sir,  but  you  and  your  man  and  your  horses  are  my 
prisoners.  Go  directly  to  the  Collector's  house,  and  put  up 
your  horses  in  the  stable,  and  wait  till  I  return  from  a  piece 
of  public  service.  Do  this  directly,  as  you  regard  your  lives." 
They  instantly  obeyed.  A  few  paces  further  on  he  met  an 
ofiiccr's  servant  with  two  handsome  geldings  and  a  large  and 
full  clothes-bag.  Similar  questions  and  answers  were  made, 
and  we  found  them  all  in  the  place  to  which  they  were  or- 
dered, on  our  return. 
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It  was  not  long  before  we  arrived  at  Cockenzie,  where,  nn- 
der  the  protection  of  my  guard,  I  hud  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  victorious  army.  In  general  they  were  of  low  stature 
and  dirty,  and  of  a  contemptible  appearance.  The  officers 
with  whom  I  mixed  were  gentleman-Hke,  and  very  civil  to  me, 
as  I  was  on  an  errand  of  humanity.  I  was  conducted  to 
Lochcil,  who  was  polished  and  gentle,  and  who  ordered  a 
soldier  to  make  all  the  inquiry  he  could  about  the  medicine- 
chests  of  the  dragoons.  After  an  hour's  search,  we  returned 
without  finding  any  of  them,  nor  were  they  ever  afterwards 
recovered.  This  view  I  had  of  the  rebel  army  confirmed  me 
in  the  prepossession  that  nothing  but  the  weakest  and  most 
unaccountable  bad  conduct  on  our  part  could  have  possibly 
given  them  the  victory.  God  forbid  that  Britain  should  ever 
again  be  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  such  a  despicable 
enemy,  for,  at  the  best,  the  Highlanders  were  at  that  time  but 
a  raw  militia,  who  were  not  cowards. 

On  our  return  from  looking  for  the  medicine-chests,  we  saw 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  east  end  of  Frestonpans,  all 
the  officers  who  were  taken  prisooera.  I  then  saw  human 
nature  in  its  most  abject  form,  for  almost  every  aspect  bore  in 
it  shame,  and  dejection,  and  despair.  Tliey  were  deeply  mor-  . 
tified  with  what  had  happened,  and  timidly  anxious  about  the 
future,  for  they  were  doubtful  whether  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  rebels.  I  ventured  to  speak  to  one 
of  them,  who  was  nearest  me,  a  Major  Severn ;  for  Major 
Bowles,  my  acquaintance,  was  much  wounded,  and  at  the 
CjUector'a.  lie  answered  some  questions  I  put  to  him  with 
civility,  and  I  told  him  what  errand  I  had  been  on,  and  with 
what  humanity  I  had  seen  the  wounded  officers  treated,  and 
ventured  to  assert  that  the  prisoners  would  be  well  used. 
The  confidence  with  which  I  spoke  seemed  to  raise  his  spirits, 
which  I  completed  by  saying  that  nothing  could  hare  been 
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expected  but  what  had  happened,  when  the  foot  were  so 
sliamcfully  deserted  by  the  dragoons. 

Before  we  got  back  to  the  Collector's  house,  the  wounded 
officers  were  all  dressed ;  Captain  Blake's  head  was  trepanned, 
and  he  was  laid  in  bed,  for  they  had  got  instruments  from  a 
surgeon  who  lived  in  the  town,  of  whom  I  had  told  Cunning- 
ham ;  and  they  were  ordered  up  to  Bankton,  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner*s  house,  where  the  wounded  Highlanders  were,  and  also  the 
Ilonorable  Mr.  Sand i lands.  Two  captains  of  ours  had  been 
killed  outright  besides  Gardiner  —  viz.  Captain  Stewart  of 
Physgill,  whose  wife  was  my  relation,  and  who  has  a  monu- 
ment for  him  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Prestonpans  by 
his  father-in-law,  Patrick  Heron  of  Heron,  Esq.;  the  other 
was  Captain  Brymer  of  Edrom,  m  the  Merse. 

While  we  were  breakfasting  at  my  father's,  some  young 
friends  of  mine  called,  among  whom  was  James  Dunlop,  junr., 
of  Garnkirk,  my  particular  acquaintance  at  Glasgow.  He 
and  his  companions  had  ridden  through  the  field  of  battle,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Highland  chiefs,  assured  us 
there  was  no  danger,  as  they  were  civil  to  everybody.  My 
father,  who  was  impatient  till  he  saw  me  safe,  listened  to  this, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  horses.  We  rode  through  the 
field  of  battle  where  the  dead  bodies  still  lay,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock,  mostly  stripped.  There  were  about  two 
hundred,  we  thought.  There  were  only  slight  guards  and  a  few 
straggling  boys.  We  rode  along  the  field  to  Seaton,  and  met 
no  interruption  till  we  came  close  to  the  village,  when  four 
Highlanders  darted  out  of  it,  and  cried  m  a  wild  tone,  present- 
ing their  pieces,  "  Fourich,  fourich  !  "  (i,  c.  Stop,  stop !)  By 
advice  of  our  Glasgow  friends  we  stopped,  and  gave  them 
shillings  apiece,  with  which  they  were  heartily  contented. 
We  parted  with  our  friends  and  rode  on,  and  got  to  Mr, 
Hamilton's,  minister  of  Bolton,  a  solitary  place  at  a  distance 
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from  any  road,  by  two  o'clock,  and  remained  there  all  daj. 
Mf  father,  having  time  to  recollect  himself,  fell  into  a  new 
anxiety,  for  he  then  called  to  mind  that,  besides  sundry  watches 
and  purnea  which  he  had  taken  to  keep,  he  also  had  Fat  Sim- 
eon's four  hundred  guineas.  ASier  many  proposals  and  pro- 
jects, and  among  the  rest  my  earnest  desire  to  return  alone,  it 
was  at  last  agreed  to  write  a  letter  in  Latin  to  John  Ritchie 
the  schoolmaster,  aAerwards  minister  of  Aberconi,  and  instruct 
him  bow  to  go  at  night  and  secrete  the  watches  and  purses  if 
still  there,  and  bury  the  saddle-bags  in  the  garden.  Ritchie 
was  abo  requested  to  come  to  us  next  day. 

Mj  falher  and  Mr.  Hamilton  carried  on  the  work  of  that 
day,  Sunday,  with  zeal,  and  not  only  prayed  fervently  for  the 
King,  but  warned  the  people  against  being  seduced  by  appear- 
ances to  believe  that  the  Lord  was  with  the  rebels,  and  that 
their  cause  would  in  the  end  be  prosperous.  But  no  sooner 
had  we  dined  than  my  father  grew  impatient  to  see  my  mother 
and  the  children,  Ritchie  having  written  by  the  messenger  that 
all  was  quiet.  lie  wanted  to  go  alone,  but  that  I  could  not 
allow.  We  set  out  in  due  time,  and  arrived  before  it  was 
dark,  and  found  the  family  quite  well,  and  my  mother  in  good 
spirits.  She  was  naturally  strong-minded,  and  void  of  ima^- 
nary  fears ;  but  she  had  received  comfort  from  the  attention 
pdd  to  her,  for  Captain  Stewart,  by  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
order,  as  be  said,  gave  one  of  his  ensigns,  a  Mr.  Brydone,  a 
particular  charge  of  our  &mily,  and  ordered  him  to  call  upon 
her  at  least  twice  a  day. 

We  soon  began  to  think  of  my  father's  charge  of  watches 
and  money ;  and  when  it  was  dark  enough  I  went  into  the 
garden  to  look  for  the  place  where  Ritchie  had  buried  the 
saddle-bags.  This  was  no  difficult  search,  for  he  had  written 
US  that  they  were  below  a  particular  pear-tree.  To  be  sure, 
l}e  had  buried  the  treasure,  but  be  had  left  the  leather  belta 
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bj  which  they  were  fixed  fully  above  ground,  so  that  if  the 
Highlanders  had  been  of  a  curious  or  prowling  dispositionj 
they  must  have  discovered  this  important  sum. 

Soon  afler  this  Ritchie  arrived.  He  had  set  out  for  Boltoc 
early  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  taking  a  different  road,  that  wa« 
nearer  for  people  on  foot,  he  did  not  meet  us,  and  had  re- 
turned immediately.  On  setting  out,  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  manse  of  Prestonpans,  he  was  stopped  by  a  single  High- 
lander, who  took  from  luin  all  the  money  that  he  had,  whicli 
was  six  sliillings ;  but  as  he  spared  his  watch,  he  was  con- 
tented. Not  long  after  came  in  my  mother's  guard.  Ensign 
Brydone,  a  well-looking,  sweet-tempered  young  man,  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  Captain  Stewart's  ensign. 
Finding  all  the  family  assembled  again,  he  resisted  my  moth- 
er's faint  invitation  to  supper.  She  replied  that  as  he  was  her 
guard,  she  hoped  he  would  come  as  oft«n  as  he  could.  He 
promised  to  breakfast  with  us  next  morning.  He  came  at  the 
hour  appointed,  nine  o'clock.  My  mother's  custom  was  to 
mask  the  tea  before  morning  prayer,  which  she  did ;  and  soon 
after  my  father  came  into  the  room  he  called  the  servants  to 
prayers.  We  knelt  down,  when  Brydone  turning  awkwardly, 
his  broadsword  swept  off  the  table  a  china  plate  with  a  roll 
of  butter  on  it  Pniyer  being  ended,  the  good  lady  did  not 
forget  her  plate,  but,  taking  it  up  whole,  she  said,  smiling,  and 
with  a  courtesy,  "  Captain  Brydone,  this  is  a  good  omen,  and 
I  trust  our  cause  will  be  as  safe  in  the  end  from  your  army  as 
my  plate  has  been  from  the  sweep  of  your  sword."  The 
young  man  bowed,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  ate  heartily; 
but  I  afterwards  thought  that  the  bad  success  of  his  sword 
and  my  mother's  application  had  made  him  thoughtful,  as 
Highlanders  are  very  superstitious. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week,  while  I  remained  at  home, 
finding  him  very  ignorant  of  histoiy  and  without  political 
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principles,  unless  it  was  a.  blind  attBcbment  to  the  chief,  I 
thought  I  coDviDced  liim,  in  the  man^  walks  I  bad  with  him, 
tbat  bia  cause  would  in  the  end  be  unsuccessful.  I  learned 
aflerwarda,  that  though  he  marched  with  tbem  to  England,  be 
retired  before  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  appeared  no  more. 
He  was  a  miller's  son  near  Drummond  Castle. 

On  Tuesday,  and  not  sooner,  came  many  young  surgeons 
from  Edinburgh  to  dress  the  wounded  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
lay  on  straw  in  the  schoolroom.  As  almost  all  their  wounds 
were  with  the  broadsword,  they  had  suffered  little.  The  sur- 
geons returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  and  came  back 
again  for  three  days.  As  one  of  them  was  Colin  Simson,  a 
brother  of  Patrick's,  the  clergyman  at  Fala,  and  apprentice  to 
Adam  Drummond  their  uncle,  we  trusted  hJm  and  hia  com- 
paoions  with  the  four  hundred  guineas,  which  at  different 
times  they  carried  in  their  pockets  and  delivered  safe  to 
Captfun  Adam  Drummond  of  Megginch,  then  a  prisoner  in 
Queensberry  House  in  the  Canongate. 

I  remained  at  home  all  this  week,  about  the  end  of  which 
my  friend  Wiiliaci  Sellar  came  from  Edinburgh  to  see  me, 
and  pressed  me  much  to  come  to  Edinburgh  and  stay  with 
him  at  his  father's  house.  Having  several  things  to  purchase 
to  prepare  for  my  voyage  to  Holland,  I  went  to  town  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  remained  with  him  till  Thursday. 
Besides  his  father  and  sisters,  there  lodged  in  the  house  Mr. 
Smith,  and  there  came  also  to  supper  every  night  his  son, 
afterwards  Mr.  Seton  of  Touch,  having  married  the  hetresa 
of  that  name.  As  Prince  Charles  had  issued  a  proclamaU<Hi 
allowing  all  the  Volunteers  of  Edinburgh  three  weeks,  during 
which  they  might  pay  their  court  to  him  at  the  Abbey,  and 
receive  a  free  pardon,  I  went  twice  down  to  the  Abbey  Court 
with  my  friend  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  wait  till  the  Prince 
should  come  out  of  the  Palace  and  mount  his  horse  to  ride  to 
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tlie  east  eide  of  Arthur  Scat  to  visit  bis  armj'.  I  had  the 
good  fortuae  lo  see  him  both  days,  one  of  which  I  waa  dose 
by  him  when  be  walked  througli  the  guard.  lie  was  a  good- 
lookiug  man,  of  about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  his  hair  was  dark- 
red,  and  his  eyes  black.  His  features  were  regular,  his 
visage  long,  much  sunburnt  and  freckled,  and  his  countenance 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off  through  St.  Ann's  Yards  and  the  Duke's  Walk  to  hia 
army.  There  was  no  crowd  aiter  him  —  about  three  or  focr 
hundred  each  day.     By  that  time  curiouty  had  been  satisfied. 

In  the  house  where  I  lived  they  were  all  Jacobites,  and  I 
heard  much  of  their  conversation.  When  young  Sellar  and 
I  retired  from  them  at  night,  he  agreed  with  me  that  they  had 
less  ground  for  being  so  sanguine  and  upish  than  they  im- 
agined. The  Court  at  the  Abbey  was  dull  and  sombre  — ■ 
the  Prince  was  melancholy  ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  confidence 
in  anybody,  not  even  in  ihe  ladies,  who  were  much  his  friends ; 
far  lass  had  he  the  spirit  to  venture  to  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh  and  take  Ihe  sacrament,  as  his  great-uncle  Charles 
II.  had  done  the  Covenant,  which  would  have  secured  him 
the  low-country  conimoos,  as  he  already  had  the  Highlanders 
by  attachment.  He  was  thought  to  have  loitered  too  long  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  without  doubt,  had  he  marched  immediately 
to  Newcastle,  be  might  have  distressed  the  dty  of  London  not 
a  little.  But  besides  that  his  army  wanted  clothing  and  ne- 
cessaries, the  victory  at  Preston  put  an  end  to  his  authority. 
He  had  not  a  mind  fit  for  command  at  any  time,  far  less  to 
rule  the  Highland  chiefs  in  prosperity. 

I  returned  lo  Prestonpiuis  on  Tliursdoy,  and  as  I  was  to  set 
out  for  Newcastle  on  Monday  to  take  shipping  for  Holland,  I 
sent  to  Captain  Blake,  who  was  recovering  well,  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  had  any  letters  for  Berwick,  I  would  take  cbai^ 
<)f  them.    He  prayed  me  lo  call  on  him  immediately.    Ha 
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Bud  be  was  quite  well,  and  complained  of  nolfaing  but  tbe 
pain  of  a  liltle  cat  he  bad  got  on  one  of  his  fingers.  He  said 
he  would  trouble  me  with  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Berwick,  and 
that  it  would  be  readj  on  Saturday  at  four  o'clock,  when  he 
begged  I  would  call  on  him.  I  went  at  the  hour,  and  found 
him  dressed  and  looking  well,  with  a  small  table  and  a  bottle 
and  glasses  before  him.  "  What ! "  Mys  I ;  "  Captmn  Bloke, 
are  you  allowed  to  drink  wine  ?  "  **  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  as  I 
expected  you,  I  postponed  my  few  glasses  till  I  should  drink 
to  your  good  journey."  To  be  sure,  we  drank  out  the  bottle 
of  claret;  and  when  I  sent  to  inquire  for  him  on  Sunday,  he 
said  he  had  slept  better  than  ever.  I  never  saw  this  man 
more ;  but  I  heard  he  had  sold  out  of  the  army,  and  was 
married.  In  spring  1800,  when  the  King  was  very  ill,  and  in 
danger,  I  observed  in  the  papers  that  he  had  left  a  written 
message,  mentioning  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  battle 
of  Preston.  On  seeing  this,  I  wrote  to  him  as  the  only  living 
witness  who  could  attest  the  truth  of  his  note  lefl  at  St. 
James's.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  dated  the  Ist  of  March 
that  year,  written  in  high  spirits,  and  inviting  me  to  Great 
Geoi^  Street,  Westminster,  where  he  hoped  we  would  un- 
cork a  bottle  with  more  pleaanre  than  we  had  done  in  1745, 
but  to  come  soon,  for  he  was  verging  on  eighty-one.  He  died 
this  spring,  1802. 
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Ox  Monday  morning,  the  9th  of  October,  old  style,  my 
father  and  I  set  out  for  Newcastle  on  horeeback,  where  wo 
arrived  on  "Wednesday  to  dinner.  Having  secured  my  pas- 
sage OD  board  a  Email  vessel  going  to  Botterdam,  that  vas  to 
Bail  whenever  there  was  a  convoy,  we  rode  to  Suaderland 
to  visit  some  emigrants  whom  we  understood  were  there,  aad 
found  old  George  Buchan  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William 
Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Advocate,  and  Lord  Prestongrange. 
Wo  dined  with  tfacm,  and  were  told  that  Lord  Drummore  and 
many  others  of  our  friends  had  taken  up  their  residence  at 
Bishop  Auckland,  where  they  wished  to  have  been  bad  there 
been  room.  Next  day  my  father  and  the  servant  set  out  oa 
their  journey  home,  and  I  having  been  acquainted  with  soma 
of  tbc  Common  Council  of  NewcasUe,  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  mayor  at  one  of  their  guild  dinners.     A  Mr.  Fen- 
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vick,  I  think,  was  mayor  that  year.  I  was  seated  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  long  tables  in  the  same  room,  next  Mr.  John 
Simpaott,  afterwards  Alderman  Simpson,  sheriff  of  New- 
castle for  that  j^ear.  As  I  was  fresh  from  Scotland,  I  had  to 
answer  all  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  concerning  the 
affairs  of  that  country,  and  I  saw  my  intelligence  punctually 
det^led  in  the  Newcattk  Jcnmial  next  morning.  Of  that 
company  there  was  one  gentleman,  a  wine  merchant,  who  was 
alive  in  Ihe  year  1797  or  1708  ;  when  happening  to  dine  with 
the  mayor,  the  subject  was  talked  of,  and  he  recollected  it 
perfectly. 

At  the  inn  where  I  slept  I  met  with  my  companion.  Bob 
Cunningham,  who  had  been  a  Volunteer  in  Edinburgh,  and 
with  Francis  Garden,  who  hod  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
rebels,  as  narrated  in  Home's  History.*  He  and  I  supped 
together  one  of  the  nights.  He  was  studying  law ;  but  his 
father  being  an  officer,  and  at  that  time  Lieutenant  of  Stirling 
Castle,  ha  had  a  military  turn,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
short  campaign  he  had  made.  He  resented  the  bad  usage  his 
lather's  nephew,  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Pretender's  Sec- 
retary, had  given  him  during  the  day  he  was  a  captive,  and 
was  determined  to  become  a  volunteer  m  some  regiment  till 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed;  but  espressed  a  strong  abhor- 
rence at  the  subordinalioa  in  the  army,  and  the  mortifications 
to  which  it  exposed  a  man.  I  argued  that  he  ought  either  to 
return  immediately  to  his  Etudies,  or  fix  on  the  army  for  his 
profession,  and  stated  the  difference  between  modem  armies 
and  those  of  Greece  and  Borne,  with  which  his  imagination 

*  The  Incident  ii  meatioQed  sttove,  p,  113.  Francia  Garden  wu  nJrad 
to  tlu  bench  In  17B4,  when  he  took  the  title  o{  Lord  GBrdenstonei  he  wu 
RothoT  of  misceUaniea  Id  proaa  >nd  Terse,  and  tiavelling  memoiBndunu. 
Tbe  immediatelj  followlDg  gentencea  might  aeem  to  nUa  to  blm,  but  tbay 
m  Intwiad  to  nbr  to  '^nnipg^nTn  — Fr. 
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was  GtcA,  where  n  mnn  could  be  n  IcadiDg  citizcD  and  &  grent 
general  at  the  same  time.  He  debated  on  this  point  till  two 
in  the  morning  ;  and  though  he  did  not  confess  be  was  con- 
vinced, he  went  into  the  nrnij  immediately,  and  rose  till  he 
beciune  a  general  of  horse  in  Ireland.  He  was,  at  the  time  I 
met  him,  very  handsome,  and  had  an  enlightened  and  ardent 
mind.     He  went  to  Durham  next  morning,  and  I  never  saw 

On  the  Tuesday  I  was  summoned  to  go  down  to  Shields, 
as  the  sloop  hail  fallen  down  there,  and  was  to  sail  imme- 
diately with  the  London  convoy.  I  went  down  accordingly, 
and  had  to  live  for  »ix.  days  with  the  rude  and  ignorant 
masters  of  colliers.  There  was  one  army  surgeon,  of  the 
name  of  Allan,  a  Stirling  man,  who  had  taken  his  passage, 
and  liad  some  conversation.  At  last,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
October,  I  went  on  board  the  "  Bl^don  "  of  Newcastle,  Tim 
Wliinny,  master,  who  boasted  that  his  vessel  had  ridden  out 
the  great  storm  of  January  29,  1739,  at  the  back  of  Inch- 
keitli.  She  was  loaded  with  kits  of  butter  and  glass  bottles. 
I  was  the  only  passenger.  There  was,  besides  the  master,  a 
mate,  an  old  sailor,  and  two  boys.  As  wo  let  the  great  ships 
go  out  before  us,  it  w.as  night  almost  before  we  got  over  the 
bar. 

Next  day,  the  weather  being  calm  and  moderate,  we  had  an 
agreeable  sail  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  in  the  evenlnf^ 
however,  the  gale  rose,  separated  the  iieet  of  about  eighty 
sail,  and  drove  us  ofi*  shore.  We  passed  a  dreary  night  with 
sickness,  and  not  without  fear,  for  the  idle  boys  had  mislaid 
things,  and  it  was  two  hours  before  the  hUches  could  be 
closed.  The  gale  abated  in  the  morning,  and  about  midday 
we  mode  for  the  coai<t  again,  but  did  not  come  in  with  the 
land  till  two  o'clock,  when  we  descried  the  Norfolk  coasl^  and 
saw  many  ships  making  for  Yarmouth.     About  ten  at  night 
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ve  came  np  with  them,  and  found  them  to  be  part  of  the  fleet 
with  which  we  had  sailed  from  Shields.  Next  day,  Friday, 
the  18th,  we  came  into  Yarmouth  Koads,  when  the  master 
and  I  went  ashore  in  the  boat  The  master  was  as  much  & 
stranger  there  as  I  was,  for  though  he  had  been  o^en  in  the 
roads,  he  had  never  gone  ashore.  This  town  ia  handsome, 
and  lies  in  a  singular  situation.  It  stands  on  a  flat  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  ia  an  obloag 
square,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  third  part  as  broad. 
The  whole  length  is  intersected  hy  three  streets,  which  are 
rather  too  narrow.  That  nearest  is  well  built,  and  lands  on 
the  market-place  to  the  north,  which  is  very  spacious,  and 
remarkably  well  provided  with  every  kind  of  vivrea  for  the 
pot  and  the  spit. 

The  market-women  are  clean  beyond  example,  and  the 
butchers  themselves  dressed  with  great  neatness  indeed.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  any  of  the  senses 
in  Yarmouth  market  Very  genteel-looking  women  were 
providing  for  their  famihes.  But  the  qn.ty,  which  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  lies  parallel  to  the  beach,  is  the 
moat  remarkable  thing  about  the  town,  though  thero  ia  a  fine 
old  Gothic  church  in  the  market-place,  with  a  very  lofty 
steeple,  the  spire  of  which  is  crooked,  and  Ukewise  a  flne 
modem  chapel-of-ease  in  the  street  leading  to  it.  The  quay 
is  a  mile  long,  and  is  formed  by  a  river,  the  mouth  of  wluch, 
above  a  mile  distant,  at  the  village  of  Goralaton,  forms  the 
harbor.  The  laciest  colliers  can  deliver  their  goods  nt  the 
quay,  and  the  atreet  behind  it  has  only  one  row  of  the  hand- 
somest houses  in  the  town.  As  the  master  and  I  knew 
nobody,  we  went  into  the  house  of  a  Bobin  Sad,  at  the  ugn 
of  the  Three  Kings,  who,  standing  at  his  own  door  near  the 
south  end  of  the  quay,  bad  such  an  inviting  aspect  and 
manner  that  I  could  not  restet  him.     HU  house  was,  perhaps, 
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not  second-best,  hut  it  was  cleanly,  and  I  stayed  two  nights  with 
him.  He  entertained  me  much,  for  he  had  been  several  yean 
a  mate  in  the  Mediterranean  in  his  youth,  and  was  v(un 
and  boastful,  and  presumptuous  and  ignorant,  to  my  great 
delight. 

In  the  evening  two  men  had  come  into  the  house  and  drank 
a  pot  or  two  of  ale.  He  stud  they  were  custom-honse  officers, 
and  was  ill-pleased,  aa  they  did  not  use  to  frequent  hia  house, 
but  they  had  come  into  the  common  room  on  hearing  of  my 
being  in  the  house  ;  and  lliough  they  sat  at  a  distance  from  the 
fireplace,  wliere  the  landlord  and  I  were,  they  could  hear  our 
conversation.  Next  morning,  afler  nine,  they  came  again,  and 
with  many  afKilogiea,  addressing  themselves  to  me,  said  they 
had  orders  from  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  my  name  and 
designation,  as  they  understood  I  was  going  beyond  sea  to 
Holland.  I  had  no  scruple  in  writing  it  down  to  them.  They 
returned  in  half  an  hour,  and  told  me  that  they  were  ordered 
to  carry  me  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  I  went  accordingly 
down  to  Justice  Hall,  where  I  waited  a  little  while  in  an  ante- 
chamher,  and  overheard  my  landlord  Sad  under  examination. 
He  was  very  high  and  resentful  in  his  answers,  and  had  a 
tone  of  contempt  for  men  who,  he  sud,  were  unfit  to  role,  aa 
they  did  not  know  the  value  of  any  coins  but  those  of  England. 
He  answered  with  a  still  more  Niucy  pride,  when  they  asked 
him  what  expense  I  made,  and  in  the  end  told  them  exultjngly 
that  I  had  ordered  him  to  buy  the  best  goose  in  the  market 
for  to-morrow's  dinner.  I  was  called  in  and  examined.  The 
Mayor  was  an  old  gray-headed  man,  of  a  mild  address.  He 
had  been  a  common  fisher,  and  had  become  very  rich,  though 
he  could  not  write,  but  signed  his  name  with  a  stamp.  After 
my  esamination,  under  which  I  had  nothing  to  conceal,  they 
tuld  me,  as  I  was  going  abroad,  they  were  obliged  to  tender 
me  the  oaths  or  detain  me.    I  objected  to  that,  as  they  bad  no 
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ground  of  snepidon,  and  offered  to  show  them  my  diploma  as 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  Latin 
letter  from  the  University  of  Glo^ow  to  any  Foreign  Univer- 
flity  tvhere  I  might  happen  to  go.  They  declined  looking  at 
them,  and  insisted  on  my  taking  the  oaths,  which  accordingly 
were  administered,  and  I  was  dismissed.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  habeas  corpus  was  not  then  suspended,  and  that  if  they 
had  detained  me  I  could  have  ivcovered  large  expenses  from 
them.  I  amused  myself  in  town  till  the  master  came  on 
lihore,  when,  after  dinner,  we  walked  down  to  Gorleston,  the 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  we  heard  of  three 
vessels  which  were  to  sail  without  convoy,  oa  Monday,  with 
the  ehb  tide. 

I  stayed  this  night  with  landlord  Sad,  and  invited  the  master 
to  dine  with  ns  next  day,  being  Sunday,  when  we  were  to 
have  our  fine  goose  roasted.  I  went  in  the  morning  to  their 
fine  chapel,  which  was  panelled  with  mahogany,  and  saw  a 
very  populous  audience.  The  service  and  the  sermon  were 
but  so  BO.  Tim  Whinny  came  in  good  time,  and  we  were  on 
board  by  four  o'clock,  and  fell  down  opposite  the  harbor  of 
Gorleston.  As  the  three  colliers  which  were  to  venture  over 
to  Holland  without  convoy  were  bound  for  a  different  port 
from  Helvoel,  which  was  our  object,  our  master  spent  all  the 
morning  of  Monday  making  inquiry  for  any  ship  that  was 
going  where  we  were  bound,  and  ranged  the  coast  down  as 
far  as  Lowestoff  for  this  purpose,  but  was  disappointed.  This 
made  us  so  late  of  sailing,  that  the  three  ships  which  took 
through  (he  gat  or  opening  between  sand-banks,  were  almost 
out  of  sight  before  we  ventured  to  sail.  Tim's  caution  was 
increased  by  his  having  his  whole  property  on  board,  which 
he  often  mentioned.  At  last,  ailer  a  solemn  council  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where  I  gave  my  voice  strongly  for  our  imme- 
diate departure,  we  followed  the  track  of  the  three  ships,  the 
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last  of  which  was  still  in  sight ;  and  having  a  fine  night,  with 
a  fair  breeze  of  wind,  we  came  within  sight  of  land  at  ten 
o'clock  next  day.  The  shore  is  so  fiat,  and  the  oountiy  so 
level,  that  one  sees  nothing  on  approaching  it  but  tops  of 
steeples  and  masts  of  ships.  Early  in  the  aflemoon  I  got  on 
shore  at  Hclvoet,  on  the  island  of  Yoom,  and  put  up  at  ah 
English  house,  where  one  Fell  was  the  landlord. 

There  I  saw  the  first  specimen  of  Dutch  cleanliness,  so 
little  to  be  expected  in  a  small  seaport  As  I  wished  to  be 
as  soon  as  I  could  at  Rotterdam,  I  quitted  mj  friend  Tim 
Whinny  to  come  up  at  his  leisure,  and  went  on  board  the 
Rotterdam  schuyt  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  there  in 
a  few  hours.  The  beauty  of  this  town,  and  of  the  river  Maas 
that  fiows  by  it  and  forms  its  harbor,  is  well  known.  The 
sight  of  the  Boompjes,  and  of  the  canals  that  carry  shipping 
through  the  whole  town,  surprised  and  pleased  me  much.  I 
had  been  directed  to  put  up  at  Caters,  an  English  house,  where 
I  took  up  my  lodgings  accordingly,  and  adhered  to  it  in  the 
two  or  three  trips  I  made  aflerwards  to  this  city,  and  found  it 
an  exceeding  good  house,  where  the  expense  was  moderate, 
and  everything  good.  In  the  aflemoon  I  inquired  for  Mr. 
Robert  Ilerries,  on  whom  I  had  my  credit,  and  found  his 
house  on  the  Scotch  Dyke,  afler  passing  in  the  doit-boat  over 
tlie  canal  that  separates  it  from  the  end  of  the  Boompjes. 

From  !Mt.  Herries  I  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  of  a  good  family  in  Annandale, 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  business  at  Dumfries,  and  had  been 
sent  over  by  my  uncle  Provost  Gkjorge  Bell,  of  that  town,  as 
tlieir  agent  and  factor,  —  as  at  that  time  they  dealt  pretty 
deep  in  the  tobacco  trade.  He  had  immediately  assimilated 
to  the  manners  of  the  Dutch,  and  w^as  much  respected  among 
them.  He  lived  in  a  very  good  house,  with  a  Mr.  Robertson 
and  his  wife  from  Aberdeen,  —  very  sensible,  good  sort  of 
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people.  They  took  very  much  to  me,  and  insisted  on  my 
dining  with  them  every  day.  Next  door  to  them  lived  a  Mr. 
Livingston,  from  Aberdeen  also,  who  was  thought  to  be  rich. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Scotch  Church.  She  was  a  very  handsome  and 
agreeable  woman ;  and  neither  of  the  ladies  having  children, 
they  had  little  care,  and  lived  a  very  sociable  and  pleasant  life, 
especially  my  hindlady,  whose  attractions  consisted  chiefly  in 
good  sense  and  good  temper.  Our  neighbor  being  young  and 
gay  as  well  aa  handsome,  had  not  quite  so  much  Lberty.  Mr. 
Ilerries  and  his  friends  ad\'ised  me  to  remain  some  days  with 
them,  because,  our  king's  birthday  having  happened  lately,  the 
British  students  were  to  have  a  grand  entertainment,  and  it 
was  better  for  me  to  escape  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred 
by  going  there  too  soon.  Besides,  I  had  to  equip  myself  in 
clothes,  and  with  a  sword  and  other  necessaries,  with  which  I 
could  be  better  and  cheaper  supplied  at  Rotterdam  than  at 
Leyden.  I  look  their  advice,  and  they  were  so  obliging  as 
to  have  new  company  for  me  every  day,  among  whom  were 
Me!o.  Kennedy,  and  Ainslic  Ids  colleague  ;  the  flrat  was  pop* 
ular,  and  pompous,  and  political,  and  an  Irishman.  The 
second  was  a  plain,  sensible  Scotchman,  less  sought  afler,  but 
mora  respectable  than  his  colleague.  During  my  stay  at 
Kotterdam  I  was  informed  of  everything,  and  saw  everything 

Travelling  in  Holland  by  means  of  the  canals  is  easy  and 
commodious ;  and  though  the  country  is  bo  flat  that  one  can 
see  to  no  distance,  yet  the  banks  of  the  canals,  especially  as 
you  approach  the  cities,  are  so  much  adorned  with  pleasure- 
houses  and  flower-gardens  as  to  furnish  a  constant  succession, 
not  of  the  grand  and  sublime  or  magnilicent  works  of  nature, 
but  of  a  profusion  of  the  rich  and  gaudy  effects  of  opulence 
wilhont  taste.     'When  I  arrived  at  Leyden,  which  was  in  a 
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few  hours,  I  found  my  lodgings  ready,  having  had  a  corre- 
spondence from  Rotterdam  with  Thomas  Dickson,  M.  D., 
afterwards  my  brother-in-law.  They  were  in  the  house  of  a 
Madame  Vandertasse,  on  the  Long  Bridge.  There  were  in 
her  house  besides,  Dr.  Dickson,  Dr.  John  Gregory,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Monckly,  and  a  IMr.  Skirrat,  student  of  law.  Vander- 
tasse's  was  an  established  lodging-house,  her  father  and  moth- 
er having  carried  on  that  business,  so  that  we  lived  very  well 
there  at  a  moderate  rate  —  that  is,  sixteen  stivers  for  dinner^ 
two  for  coffee,  six  for  supper  and  for  breakfast  She  was  a 
lively  little  Frenchwoman,  about  thirty-six,  had  been  tolerably 
well-looking,  and  was  plump  and  in  good  condition.  As  she 
had  only  one  maid-servant,  and  five  gentlemen  to  provide  for, 
she  led  an  active  and  laborious  life ;  insomuch  that  she  had 
but  little  time  for  her  toilet,  except  in  the  article  of  the  coif, 
which  no  Frenchwoman  omits.  But  on  Sundays,  when  she 
had  leisure  to  dress  herself  for  the  French  Church,  either  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  then  who  but  Mademoiselle  Vander- 
tasse !  She  spoke  English  perfectly  well,  as  the  guests  of  the 
house  had  been  mostly  British. 

As  I  had  come  last,  I  had  the  worst  bedchamber.  Besides 
board,  we  paid  pretty  high  for  our  rooms,  and  dearest  of  all 
for  fuel,  which  was  chiefly  peat  We  had  very  good  small 
claret  at  a  shilling  a  bottle,  giving  her  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
emption from  town  duty  for  sixty  stoups  of  wine  for  every 
student  Our  house  was  in  high  repute  for  the  best  cofiee,  so 
that  our  friends  were  pleased  when  they  were  invited  to  par- 
take with  us  of  that  delicious  beverage.  We  had  no  company 
to  dinner ;  but  in  the  evenings  about  a  dozen  of  us  met  at  one 
another  s  rooms  in  turn  three  times  a  week,  and  drank  coffee, 
and  smoked  tobacco,  and  chatted  about  politics,  and  drank 
claret,  and  supped  on  bukkam  (Dutch  red-herrings),  and  eggs, 
and  salad,  and  never  sat  later  than  twelve  o'clock  — at  Mr. 
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Gofran's,  the  clergyman,  ocver  later  than  ten,  unless  when  ve 
deceived  him  hj  making  such  a  noise  when  the  hoar  was  ring- 
ing as  prevented  his  hearing  it 

Though  I  had  not  been  acquainted  wilh  John  Gregory  for- 
merly, which  was  owing  to  mj  two  winters*  residence  at  Glas- 
gow when  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  jet,  as  he  knew  most  of  my 
friends  there,  we  soon  became  intimate  together,  and  generally 
passed  two  hours  every  forenoon  in  walking.  His  friend 
Monckly  being  very  fat,  and  a  bad  walker,  could  not  follow 
us.  There  were  at  Ihis  time  about  twenty-two  British  students  ■ 
at  Leyden,  of  whom,  besides  the  five  at  our  house  already 
named,  were  the  Honorable  Charles  Townahend,  aRerwarda  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  husband  to  Lady  Dalkeith,  the 
mother  of  the  Dulte  of  Buccleuch;  Mr.  James  Johnston, 
Junior,  of  Westerhall ;  Dr.  Anthony  Askew ;  John  Campbell, 
junior,  of  Stonefield;  his  tutor  Mr.  Morton,  atlerwarda  a  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Andrews ;  John  ^Vllkes,  his  companion  Mr.  Blond, 
and  their  tutor  Mr.  Lyson ;  ili.  Freeman  from  Jamaica ;  Mr. 
Doddeawell,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcherjuer ;  Mr. 
Wetherell  from  the  West  Indies ;  Dr.  Charles  Congalton,  to 
this  day  physiciim  in  Edinburgh ;  an  Irish  gentleman,  Keefe, 
I  think,  in  his  house ;  Willie  Gordon,  afterwards  E.  B.,  with 
four  or  five  more,  whose  names  I  have  forgot,  and  who  did 
not  associate  with  my  friends. 

On  the  first  Sunday  evening  I  was  in  Leyden,  I  walked 
round  the  Cingle  —  a  fine  walk  on  the  outside  of  the  Rhine, 
which  formed  the  wet  ditch  of  the  town — with  John  Gregory, 
who  introduced  me  to  the  British  sludenls  as  we  met  them, 
not  without  giving  me  a  short  character  of  them,  which  I 
found  in  general  a  very  just  outline.  When  we  came  to  John 
Wilkes,  whose  ugly  countenance  in  early  youth  was  very  strik- 
ing, I  asked  earnestly  who  he  was.  Hia  answer  was,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  London  distiller  or  brewer,  who  wanted  to 
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be  a  fine  gentleman  and  man  of  taste,  which  he  could  never 
be,  for  God  and  nature  had  been  against  him.  I  came  to 
know  Wilkes  very  well  afterwards,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
sprightly,  entertaining  fellow,  —  too  much  so  for  his  years,  as 
he  was  but  eighteen  ;  for  even  then  he  showed  something  of 
daring  profligacy,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  notorious. 
Though  he  was  fond  of  learning,  and  passionately  desirous  of 
being  thought  something  extraordinary,  he  was  unlucky  in 
having  an  old,  ignorant  pedant  of  a  dissenting  parson  for  his 
tutor.  This  man,  a  Mr.  Leeson  or  Lyson,  had  been  singled 
out  by  the  father  as  the  best  tutor  in  the  world  for  his  most 
promising  son,  because,  at  the  age  of  threescore,  after  studying 
controversy  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  told  his  congrega- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  leave  them,  and  would  tell  them  the 
reason  next  Sunday ;  when,  being  fully  convened,  he  told  them 
that,  with  much  anxiety  and  care,  he  had  examined  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  was  now  convinced  that  the  creed  he  had 
read  to  them  as  his  creed  was  false,  and  that  he  had  now 
adopted  that  of  the  Arians,  and  was  to  bid  them  farewelL 
The  people  were  shocked  with  this  creed,  and  not  so  sorry  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  to  part  with  him,  for  he  was 
a  good-natured,  well-meaning  man.  His  chief  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  Wilkes  an  Arian  also,  and  he  teased  him  so 
much  about  it  that  he  was  obliged  to  declare  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  Bible  at  all,  which  produced  a  quarrel  between 
them,  and  Wilkes,  for  refuge,  went  frequently  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  met  with  Immateriality  Baxter,  as  he  was  called, 
who  then  attended  Lord  Blantyre  and  Mr.  Hay  of  Drummel- 
lier,  as  he  had  formerly  done  Lord  John  Gray. 

This  gentleman  was  more  to  Wilkes's  taste  than  his  own 
tutor ;  for  though  he  was  a  profound  philosopher  and  a  hard 
student,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of 
such  pleasing  conversation  as  attracted  the  young.    Baxter 
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BO  much  pleased  with  Wilkes  that  he  dedicated  one  of  his 
pieces  to  him.  He  died  in  1750,  which  fact  leads  me  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  account  of  Baxter's  life,  in  which  he 
Is  much  praised  for  his  keeping  well  with  Wilkes,  though  ho 
had  given  so  much  umbrage  to  the  Scotch.  But  this  is  a 
gross  mistake,  for  the  people  of  that  nation  were  always 
Wilkes's  favorites  till  1763,  thirteen  years  after  Baxter's 
death,  when  he  became  a  violent  party-writer,  and  wished 
to  raise  his  fame  and  fortune  on  the  ruin  of  Lord  Bute.* 

Wilkes  was  very  fond  of  shining  in  conversation  very  pre- 
maturely, for  at  that  time  he  had  but  little  knowledge  except 
what  he  derived  from  Baxter  in  his  frequent  visits  to  Utrecht 
In  the  art  of  shining,  however,  he  was  much  outdone  by 
Charles  Townshend,  who  was  not  above  a  year  older,  and  had 
still  less  furniture  in  his  head  ;  but  then  his  person  and  man- 
ners  were  more  engaging.  lie  Imd  more  wit  and  humor,  and 
a  turn  for  mimicry ;  and,  above  all,  had  the  talent  of  trans- 
lating other  men's  thoughts,  which  they  had  produced  in  the 
simple  style  of  conversation,  into  the  most  charming  language, 
which  not  only  took  the  ear,  but  elevated  the  thoughts.  No 
person  I  ever  knew  nearly  equalled  Charles  Townshend  in 
this  talent  but  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  though  he  had  a  very  great 
fund  of  knowledge  and  thought  of  his  own,  was  yet  so  pas. 

*  The  friendship  here  alluded  to  is  interesting,  as  affbnling  evidence  that 
Wilkes  had  been  able  to  attach  to  himself  at  least  one  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened friend.  Baxter  afterwards  wrote  to  him  thus :  **  We  talked  much  on 
this,  you  may  remember,  in  the  capuchin's  garden  at  Spa.  I  have  finished 
the  Prima  Cura ;  it  b  in  the  dialogue  way,  and  design  to  inscribe  it  to  my 
dear  John  Wilkes,  whom,  under  a  borrowed  name,  I  have  made  one  of  the 
interiocutors.  If  you  are  against  this  whim  (which  a  passionate  love  for 
you  has  made  me  conceive),  I  will  drop  it."  —  WUke$*$  Corrttpofndtnct^ 
1. 15.  Wilkes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  against  this  whim.  The  **  Ap- 
pendix to  the  First  Port  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  tlie  Human  Soul  *' 
appeared  in  1750,  within  a  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written.  Its 
author  did  not  live  to  see  it  printed,  but  it  contains  the  dedication.  —  £d. 
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sionatelj  fond  of  shining,  that  he  seized  what  was  nearest  at 
hand  —  the  conversation  of  his  friends  of  that  morning  or  the 
day  before  —  and  embellished  it  with  such  rich  language,  that 
ihej  hardly  knew  it  again  themselves,  insomuch  that  he  was 
the  greatest  plagiary  in  conversation  that  ever  I  knew.  It  is 
to  this,  probably,  that  his  biographer  alludes  (his  strong  itch 
for  shining)  when  he  confesses  he  liked  his  conversation  best 
when  he  had  not  an  audience.* 

Gregory's  chum.  Dr.  Monckly,  had  this  talent  too,  and  ex- 
ercised it  so  as  to  bring  on  him  the  highest  ridicule.  He  was 
in  reality  an  ignorant,  vain  blockhead,  who  had  the  most  pas- 
sionate desire  of  shining,  which  Gregory  was  entirely  above. 
His  usual  method  was  to  get  Gregory  into  his  room,  either 
before  or  after  breakfast,  when  he  settled  with  him  what  were 
to  be  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  especially  at  our  coffee 
parties  and  our  club  suppers,  for  we  soon  broke  him  of  his 
attempt  to  shine  at  dinner.  Having  thus  settled  everything 
with  Gregory,  and  heard  his  opinion,  he  let  him  go  a-walking 
with  me,  and  jotted  down  the  topics  and  arguments  he  had 
heard.  The  very  prospect  of  the  glory  he  was  to  earn  in  the 
evening  made  him  contented  and  happy  all  day.  Gregory 
kept  his  secret  as  I  did,  who  was  generally  let  into  it  in  our 
walk,  and  prayed  not  to  contradict  the  fat  man,  which  I  seldom 
did  when  he  was  not  too  provoking.  Unfortunately,  one  night 
Gregory  took  it  into  his  head  to  contradict  him  when  he  was 
haranguing  very  pompously  on  tragedy  or  comedy,  or  some 

*  In  allusion  evidently  to  the  following  passage  in  Dugald  Stewart*! 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Robertson.  —  Ed.  "In  the  company  of 
strangers  he  increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  inform;  and  the  splendid 
variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the  chief  circumstance  on  which 
they  dwelt  in  enumerating  his  talents ;  and  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that,  much  as  I  always  admired  his  powers,  when  they  were  thus 
called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of 
his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.*' 
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•object  of  criticistn.  The  poor  man  looked  aa  if  he  had  been 
§hot,  and  al^er  recovcrirg  himself,  said  wilh  a  ghastly  smile, 
"  Surely  thia  was  not  always  your  opinion."  Gregory  per- 
usted,  and  after  saying  that  criticism  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  thought  it  lawful  to  change,  he  entirely  refuted  the  poor 
undone  doctor :  not  another  word  did  he  utter  the  whole 
evening.  He  had  bis  cofiiie  in  his  room  next  morning,  and 
sent  for  Gregory  before  we  left  the  parlor.  I  wailed  for  an 
hour,  when  at  last  he  joined  me,  and  told  me  he  had  been 
rated  at  no  allowance  by  the  fat  man  j  and  when  he  defended 
hunaelf  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed,  the  poor  soul  full  into  tears,  and  smd  he  was  un- 
done, aa  he  had  lost  the  only  friend  he  had  hi  the  world.  It 
coet  Gregory  some  Ume  to  comfort  him  and  to  exliorl  him,  by 
exacting  from  him  some  deference  to  himself  at  our  future 
parties  (for  the  blockhead  till  then  had  never  so  much  as  stud 
what  is  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Gregory).  A  new 
settlement  was  mode  between  them,  and  we  went  on  very 
well ;  for  when  some  of  the  rest  were  debating  hand  jtdt  with 
the  absurd  animal,  I,  who  was  in  the  secret,  gave  him  line  and 
encouragement  till  he  had  got  far  beyond  his  depth,  while 
Gregory  was  sitting  silent  in  a  comer,  and  never  interposed 
till  he  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  mud.  Thia 
may  seem  a  cruel  amusement,  but  I  forgave  Gregory,  for 
there  was  no  living  with  Monckly  without  il. 

We  passed  our  time  in  general  very  agreeably,  and  very 
profitably  too ;  for  the  conversations  at  our  evening  meetings 
of  young  men  of  good  knowledge,  intended  for  different  pro- 
fessions, could  not  fail  to  be  instructive,  much  more  so  than 
the  lectures,  which,  ezcept  two,  that  of  civil  law  and  that  of 
chemistry,  were  very  dulL  I  asked  Gregory  why  he  did  not 
attend  the  lectures,  which  he  answered  by  asking  in  his  turn 
why  I  did  not  attend  the  divinity  professors  (for  there  were  no 
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less  than  four  of  them).  Having  heard  all  they  could  say  in 
a  much  better  form  at  home,  we  went  but  rarely,  and  for 
form's  sake  only,  to  hear  the  Dutchmen.  At  this  time  we 
were  in  great  anxiety  about  the  Rebellion,  and  were  frequently 
three  or  four  weeks  without  getting  a  packet  from  England ; 
insomuch  that  Gregory  and  I  agreed  to  make  a  trip  to  Rot- 
terdam to  learn  if  they  had  heard  anything  by  fishing-boats. 
"We  went  one  day  and  returned  the  next,  without  learning 
anything.  We  dined  with  my  agreeable  friends  on  the  Scotch 
Dyke,  Ilerries  and  Robertson.  In  returning  in  the  schuyt,  I 
said  to  "Gregory  that  he  would  be  laughed  at  for  having  gone 
so  fur  and  having  brought  back  no  news,  but  if  he  would  sup- 
port me  I  would  frame  a  gazette.  He  promised,  and  I  imme- 
diately wrote  a  few  paragraphs,  which  I  said  I  had  copied 
from  Allan  the  banker's  private  letter  he  had  got  by  a  fishing- 
boat.  This  was  to  impose  on  Dr.  Askew,  for  Allan  was  his 
banker.  I  took  care  also  to  make  Admiral  Townshend  take 
two  ships  of  the  line  at  Newfoundland,  for  he  was  Charles 
Townshend's  uncle,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  our  friends. 
On  our  arrival  they  all  assembled  at  our  lodging,  and  our 
news  passed  current  for  all  that  day.  At  night  we  disclosed 
our  fabrication,  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  On 
another  occasion  I  went  down  with  Dr.  Askew,  who,  as  a 
learned  man  of  twenty-eight,  had  come  over  to  Leyden  to  col- 
late manuscripts  of  -ZEschylus  for  a  new  edition.  His  father 
had  given  him  £10,000  in  the  stocks,  so  that  he  was  a  man 
of  importance.  Askew's  errand  at  this  time  was  to  cheat  his 
banker  Allan,  as  he  said  he  would  draw  on  him  for  £100, 
which  he  did  not  want,  because  Exchange  was  at  that  time 
against  Holland.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  persuade  him  that  the 
banker  would  take  care  not  to  lose  by  him.  But  he  persisted, 
such  being  the  skill  in  business  of  this  eminent  Grecian.  He 
had  some  drollery,  but  neither  much  sense  nor  useful  learning. 
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He  waa  much  alarmed  whea  the  Highlanders  got  as  far  as 
Derby,  and  believed  that  London  would  be  taken  and  Ihe 
bank  rained.  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  raise  his  spirits ;  at 
last  I  told  bim  that  personal!}'  I  did  not  much  care,  for  I  liad 
nothing  to  lose,  and  would  not  return  to  Britain  under  a  bad 
Government.  You  are  the  very  man  I  want,  says  he,  for  I 
have  £400  or  £500  worth  of  books,  and  some  name  as  a 
Greek  Bcholar.  We  '11  begin  bookselling,  wid  you  shall  be 
my  ponner  and  auctioneer.  This  was  soon  settled,  and  as  soon 
foi^t  when  the  rebels  marched  back  from  Derby.  When 
Gregory  and  I  were  alarmed  at  some  of  tlie  expensive  suppers 
some  of  our  friends  gave  from  the  taTema,  we  went  to  Askew, 
whose  turn  was  next,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  limit  hia 
suppers  to  eggs  and  bukkom  and  salad,  which  he  accordingly 
gave  us  next  night,  which,  with  tobacco  of  forty  stivers  a  pound 
and  very  good  claret,  pleased  us  alL  Afier  this  no  more  fine 
suppers  were  presented,  and  Gowans,  the  old  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  ventured  to  be  of  our  number,  and  was  very 
pleasant. 

I  went  twice  to  the  Hague,  which  was  then  a  very  delight- 
ful place.  Here  I  met  with  my  kinsman,  Willie  Jardine,  now 
Sir  William,  who  was  a  comet  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
Horse  Guards,  and  then  a  very  handsome,  genteel  fellow,  for 
as  odd  as  he  has  turned  out  since.  Though  I  had  no  intro- 
duction to  anybody  there,  and  no  acqutuntance  but  the  two 
students  who  accompanied  me  the  first  time,  I  thought  it  a 
delightful  place.  A  ball  that  was  given  about  this  time  by 
the  Imperial  Ambassador,  on  the  Empress's  birthday,  was 
fatal  to  one  of  our  students, — a  very  genteel,  agreeable  rake, 
as  ever  I  saw,  from  the  West  Indies.  At  a  preceding  dan- 
cing  assembly  he  had  been  taken  out  by  a  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck,  and  had  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  she  procured  him 
an  invitation  to  the  birthday  ball,  and  engaged  him  to  dance 
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with  her.  He  had  run  himself  out  a  good  deal  before ;  and  a 
fine  suit  of  white  and  silver,  which  cost  £60,  completed  his 
distress,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  without  showing  it  to  us 
more  than  once.  There  was  another  West  Indian  there,  a 
Mr.  Freeman,  a  man  of  fortune,  sedate  and  sensible.  He  was 
very  handsome  and  well-made.  Having  been  three  years  in 
Leydcn,  he  was  the  best  skater  there.  There  was  an  East 
India  captain  resident  in  that  city,  whom  the  Dutch  set  up  as 
a  rival  to  Freeman,  and  they  frequently  appeared  on  the 
Rhine  together.  The  Dutchman  was  tall  and  jolly,  but  very 
active  withal.  The  ladies,  however,  gave  the  palm  to  Free- 
man, who  was  so  handsome,  and  having  a  figure  much  like 
Garrick,  all  his  motions  were  perfectly  genteel.  This  gentle- 
man, after  we  left  Leyden,  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Greece,  with  Willie  Gordon  and  Doddeswell ;  the  former  of 
whom  told  me  long  afterwards  that  he  had  died  soon  after  ho 
returned  to  Jamaica,  which  was  Gordon's  own  native  country, 
though  his  parents  were  Scotch,  and  cousins  of  Gordon  of 
Hawhead,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  too  young  and  too  dis- 
sipated to  attend  our  evening  meetings ;  neither  did  Charles 
Congalton,  who  was  one  of  the  best  young  men  I  have  ever 
known.  His  pretence  was  that  he  could  not  leave  his  Irish 
chum  of  the  name  of  Keefe ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  having 
been  bred  a  Jacobite,  and  having  many  friends  and  relations 
in  the  Rebellion,  he  did  not  like  to  keep  company  with  those 
who  were  warm  friends  to  Government,  Dickson  and  he 
were  my  companions  on  a  tour  to  Amsterdam,  where  we  stayed 
only  three  days,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  magnificence, 
wealth,  and  trade  of  that  city.  Dickson  was  a  very  honest 
fellow,  but  rather  dull,  and  a  hard  student  As  I  commonly 
sat  up  an  hour  after  the  rest  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  chatting 
or  reading  French  with  Mademoiselle,  and  as  Dickson's  apart* 
roent  was  next  the  parlor,  he  complained  much  of  the  noise 
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we  made,  laughing  and  talking,  because  tt  disturbed  bim,  who 
was  a  midoight  student  He  broke  in  upon  us  with  imperli- 
nent  curiosity,  but  I  drove  hiin  to  bis  bed,  and  by  sitting  up 
an  hour  longer  tliat  night,  and  making  more  noise  than  usual, 
we  reduced  bim  to  patience  and  close  quarters  ever  ailer,  and 
we  made  less  noise.  I  mentioned  Eoroewhere  that  Mademoi- 
selle had  paid  for  her  English,  which  was  true,  for  she  bad 
an  aSair  with  a  Scotch  gentleman  ten  or  twelve  years  before, 
and  bad  followed  bim  to  Leith  on  pretence  of  a  promise, 
of  which,  however,  she  made  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
money. 

At  Christmas  time,  three  or  four  of  us  passed  three  days  at 
Rotterdam,  where  my  friends  were  very  agreeable  to  my 
companions.  Young  Kennedy,  whom  we  had  known  at  Am- 
sterdam, was  visiting  his  father  at  this  time,  as  well  as  young 
Ainshe,  the  other  minister's  son,  which  improved  our  parties. 
Urs.  Kennedy,  the  mother,  was  ill  of  a  consumpdou,  and 
British  physicians  bemg  in  great  credit  there,  Moncklj,  who 
was  called  Doctor,  though  he  bad  not  taken  his  degree,  being 
always  more  forward  than  anybody  in  showing  himself  oS, 
was  pitched  upon  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  visit  his  wife.  Gregory, 
who  was  really  a  physidan,  and  had  acquired  both  knowledge 
and  skill  by  having  been  an  apprentice  in  his  brother's  sbt^ 
at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  the  patients  with  bim,  was  kept  in 
the  background ;  but  be  was  anxiously  consulted  by  Monckly 
twice  a  day,  and  taught  him  bis  lesson,  which  be  repi^aled 
exactly,  for  I  heard  him  two  or  tliree  tjmes,  being  a  familiar 
in  tKe  house,  while  the  good  Doctor  was  unconscious  llial  f 
knew  of  his  secret  oracle.  For  all  this,  Uonckly  wa«  'riily 
ridiculous  on  account  of  tus  childieh  vanity,  and  hix  Uiv.  iif 
showing  lumself  off.  He  wa*,  in  reality,  a  very  i^nnl-mUurpA 
and  obhging  man,  of  much  benevolence  an  well  a«  i-MurUny, 
He  practised  afterwards  in  Loodoo  with  credit,  f<>r  they  rurwl 
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him  of  bis  affectation  at  Batson's.     He  died  not  many  years 
after. 

At  tliis  time  five  or  six  of  us  made  an  agreeable  journey 
on  skates,  to  sec  the  painted  glass  in  tbe  churcli  at  Tergou. 
It  was  distant  twelve  miles.  We  left  Rotterdam  at  ten 
o'clock,  saw  tbe  cburcb,  and  dined,  and  returned  to  Rotter- 
dam between  five  and  six  in  tbe  evening.  It  was  moonlight, 
and  a  gentle  breeze  on  our  back,  so  that  we  returned  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 

Gregory,  though  a  far  abler  man  than  Monckly,  and  not 
less  a  man  of  learning  for  his  age  than  of  taste,  in  the  most 
important  qualities  was  not  superior  to  Monckly.  When  he 
was  afterwards  tried  by  the  ardent  spirits  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  prying  eyes  of  rivalship,  he  did  not  escape  without  the 
imi)utation  of  being  cold,  selfish,  and  cunning.  His  preten- 
sions to  be  more  religious  than  others  of  his  profession,  and 
his  consUmt  eulogies  on  the  female  sex  as  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  male,  were  supposed  to  be  lures  of  reputation, 
or  professional  arts  to  get  into  business.  When  those  objec- 
tions were  made  to  him  at  Edinburgh,  I  was  able  to  take  off 
the  edge  from  them,  by  assuring  people  that  his  notions  and 
modes  of  talking  were  not  newly  adopted  for  a  purpose,  for 
tliat  when  at  Leyden,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two, 
he  was  equally  incessant  and  warm  on  those  topics,  though  ho 
had  not  a  female  to  flatter,  nor  ever  went  to  church  but  when 
I  dragged  him  to  please  old  Gowan.  Having  found  Aberdeen 
too  narrow  a  circle  for  him,  he  tried  London  for  a  twelvemonth 
without  success,  —  for  being  ungainly  in  his  person  and  *man- 
ner,  iind  no  lucky  accident  having  befallen  him,  he  could  not 
make  his  way  suddenly  in  a  situation  where  external  graces 
and  address  go  much  further  than  profound  learning  or  pro- 
fessional skill.  Dr.  Gregory,  however,  was  not  without  ad- 
dress, for  he  was  much  a  master  of  conversation  on  all  sub- 
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jecta,  and  without  gross  flattery  obiained  even  more  than  a 
favorable  hearing  lo  himfelT;  for  never  coatnuli cling  you  at 
first,  but  rather  assenting  or  yielding,  aa  it  were,  to  your 
knowledge  and  taste,  he  veiy  often  brought  you  round  lo 
think  as  he  did,  and  to  consider  him  a  superior  man.  In  all 
my  dealings  with  him  —  for  he  w.ia  my  family  physician  —  I 
found  him  friendly,  affeclionate,  and  generous. 

An  unlucky  accident  happened  about  the  end  of  January, 
which  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  society,  and  introduced 
uneasiness  and  suspicion  among  us.  At  an  evening  meetings 
where  I  happened  not  to  he,  Charles  Townshend,  wlio  had  a 
great  deal  of  wit  which  he  was  fond  to  show,  even  sometimes 
at  Ihe  expense  of  hi^  friend?,  though  in  reality  one  of  the 
bcst-natured  of  men,  took  it  tn  bis  head  to  miike  a  butt  of 
James  Johnstone,  afterwards  Sir  James  of  Westerhall.  Not 
conlented  wilh  the  smartness  of  his  raillery,  lest  it  should  bo 
obscure,  he  frequently  accompanied  it  wilh  that  motion  of  the 
tongue  in  the  cheek  which  explains  and  aggravates  everylhing. 
He  continued  dui'ing  the  evening  to  make  game  of  James, 
who,  slow  of  apprehension  and  unsuspicious,  had  taken  all  in 
good  part.  Some  one  of  the  company,  however,  who  had  felt 
Charles's  smartuess,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  resent,  bad 
gone  in  the  morning  to  Johnstone  and  opened  his  eyea  on 
Townshend's  behavior  over-night, 

Johnstone,  though  not  apt  to  take  oficnce,  was  prompt 
enough  in  his  resentment  when  taken,  and  immediately  re- 
solved to  put  Charles's  courage  to  the  test.  I  was  sent  for 
next  forenoon  by  twelve  o'clock  to  Charles's  lod^ngs,  who 
looked  pale  and  undone,  more  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.  He 
was  liable  at  that  Ume  to  convulsion  fits,  which  seldom  failed 
to  attack  him  after  a  late  supper.  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him  ;  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  late  up,  and 
had  been  ilL     He  next  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  observed  him 
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use  James  Johnstone  with  ill-natured  raillery  or  sarcasm  in 
company,  or  ridicule  him  behind  his  back.  I  answered  him 
that  I  had  never  perceived  anything  between  them  but  that 
playsome  kind  of  raillery  so  frequent  among  good  friends  and 
companions,  and  that  when  Johnstone  was  absent  I  had  never 
heard  him  ridicule  him  but  for  trifles,  in  spite  of  which  I  con- 
ceived he  had  a  respect  for  him.  Upon  this  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Johnstone,  taxing  him  with  having  often  treated 
him  with  contempt  in  company,  and  particularly  for  his  be- 
havior the  night  before,  which  having  been  made  to  advert  to 
by  a  friend  who  was  sharper-sighted  than  him,  had  brought 
sundry  things  to  his  recollection,  which,  though  he  did  not 
mind  at  the  time,  were  fully  explained  to  him  by  his  be- 
havior to  him  the  night  before.  The  letter  concluded  with  a 
challenge.  "  And  what  answer  are  you  to  make  to  this  ? " 
said  I.  "  Not  fight,  to  be  sure,*'  said  he,  "  for  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Johnstone,  who  is  the  best-natured  man  in  the 
world."  "  If  you  can  make  it  up,  and  keep  it  secret,  it  may 
do,  otherwise  you'll  be  dishonored  by  the  transaction."  I 
added, ''  Find  out  the  malicious  scoundrel  if  you  can  who  has 
acted  like  a  vile  informer,  and  take  vengeance  on  him."  He 
seemed  quite  irresolute,  and  I  left  him  with  tliis  advice,  either 
to  make  it  up,  or  put  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  He  made  it 
up,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  in  a  manner  that  hurt  him,  for 
Johnstone  and  he  went  round  all  the  lodgings  in  Leyden,  and 
inquired  of  everybody  if  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  or  seen 
him  ridicule  Johnstone.  Everybody  said  no  to  this,  and  he 
and  Johnstone  became  the  greater  friends.  But  it  did  him 
more  harm  than  it  would  or  ought  to  have  done  at  his  raw 
age,  if  he  had  not  aflerwards  betrayed  want  of  firmness  of 
character.  This  was  a  pity,  for  he  had  unbounded  capacity 
and  api>lication,  and  was  good-tempered  and  affectionate. 
This  accident  in  some  measure  broke  the  bond  of  our  society, 
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bat  it  was  of  little  importance  to  us,  who  meant  to  leave  Lej- 
den  verj  soon.  Gregory  and  I  had  agreed  to  go  to  London 
together,  and  when  Moncklj  heard  of  this  resolution,  he  de- 
termined to  accompany  us.  Hi^  monitor  had  advised  him  to 
take  his  degree  in  Leyden,  but  the  honest  man  did  not  choose 
to  stand  the  examination  ;  and  he  knew  that  bj  paying  a  littlo 
more  he  could  get  his  i^ploma  sent  after  him.  Dickson  re- 
mfuned  to  take  his  degree,  as  he  regarded  the  additional  gumeaa 
much  more  than  he  feared  the  examination.  Gregory,  with  a 
d^ree  of  malice  due  to  the  fat  man  for  his  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption, pressed  him  very  much  to  abide  the  trial,  and  bin- 
soned  to  him  the  inglorious  retreat  he  was  about  to  make; 
but  it  woidd  not  do,  as  Gregory  knew  perfectly  beforehand. 

About  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  wo 
set  out  on  our  return  to  Britain ;  when,  passing  two  days  very 
agreeably  with  our  friends  at  Botterdam,  we  fell  down  to  Hel- 
voet,  and  took  our  passage  on  board  the  l>acket,  which  was  to 
B(u1  for  Harwich  next  morning.  On  the  journey  and  voyage 
MoDckly  assumed  his  proper  station,  which  was  that  of  treas- 
urer and  director ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  did  it  well ;  for 
except  in  one  instance,  he  managed  our  affairs  with  a  decent 
economy,  no  less  than  with  the  generosity  that  became  his  as- 
sumed office.  The  exception  to  this  was  his  allowing  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Helvoet,  in 
laying  in  sea-stores  for  onr  voyage,  for  he  said  he  had  known 
packets  on  the  sea  for  a  week  by  calms,  Ac  The  director 
elect,  therefore,  laid  in  a  cold  ham  and  a  couple  of  fowls,  with 
a  sirloin  of  beef,  nine  bottles  of  wine  and  three  of  brandy, 
none  of  all  which  we  were  able  to  lasle  except  the  brandy. 

We  sailed  from  Helvoet  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  having 
a  fine  brisk  gale,  quite  &ir,  we  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Eag' 
land  by  eight  in  the  evening ;  though,  having  made  the  land 
too  far  to  the  northward,  it  was  near  twelve  before  we  got 
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down  to  Harwich.  We  had  beds  in  the  cabin,  and  were  all 
80  heartily  sea-sick  that  Ave  were  hardly  able  to  lift  up  our 
hcmls  the  whole  day,  far  less  to  partake  of  any  of  our  sea- 
stores,  except  a  little  brandy  to  settle  our  stomachs. 

We  had  one  cabin  pa^^senger,  who  was  afterwards  much 
celebrated.  When  we  were  on  the  quarter-deck  m  the  morn- 
ing, we  observed  three  foreigners,  of  different  ages,  who  had 
under  their  care  a  young  person  of  about  sixteen,  very  hand- 
some indeed,  whom  we  took  for  a  Hanoverian  baron  coming 
to  Britain  to  pay  his  court  at  St.  James's.  The  gale  freshened 
so  soon  that  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
those  foreigners,  when  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  our  beds  in 
the  cabin.  The  young  person  was  the  only  one  of  the  stran- 
gers who  had  a  berth  there,  because,  as  we  supposed,  it  oc- 
casioned an  additional  freight.  My  bed  was  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  stranger,  but  we  were  so  sick  that  there  was  no 
conversation  among  us  till  the  young  foreigner  became  very 
frightened  in  spite  of  the  sickness,  and  called  out  to  me  in 
French,  if  we  were  not  in  danger.  The  voice  betrayed  her 
sex  at  once,  no  less  tlian  her  fears.  I  consoled  her  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  soon  brought  her  above  the  fear  of  danger.  This 
beautiful  person  was  Violetti  the  dancer,  who  was  engaged  to 
the  opera  in  the  Haymarket.  This  we  w^ere  made  certain  of 
by  the  man,  who  called  himself  her  father,  waiting  on  us  next 
day  at  Harwich,  requesting  our  countenance  to  his  daughter 
on  her  first  appearance,  and  on  her  benefit.  I  accordingly  was 
at  the  opera  the  first  night  she  appeared,  where  she  was  the 
first  dancer,  and  maintained  her  ground  till  Garrick  married 
her. 

We  had  so  much  trouble  about  our  baggage  that  we  did  not 
get  from  Harwich  till  one  o'clock,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
Leeson's  picture,  which  I  had  undertaken  to  carry  to  London 
for  John  Wilkes.     We  passed  the  night  at  Colchester,  where 
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the  foreigners  were  like);  to  be  loughly  treated,  as  the  ser- 
vants at  the  inn  took  offence  at  the  jroung  woman  in  men's 
clothes,  as  one  room  was  only  bespoke  for  all  the  four.  We 
interposed,  however,  when  MoDckly's  aulhorily,  bnckcd  by  na, 
prevented  their  being  insulted.  They  travelled  in  a  separate 
coach  from  09,  but  we  mode  the  young  lady  dine  with  us  next 
day,  which  secured  her  good  treatment.  We  were  bo  late  in 
getting  to  London  that  we  remaned  all  night  together  in  an 
inn  in  Friday  Street,  and  separated  next  day,  with  a  promise 
of  feeing  one  another  oAen  ;  yet  so  great  is  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  60  busy  is  everybody  kept  there,  that,  intimate  as  we 
had  been,  it  was  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  we  met 
agam.  We  had  not  yet  found  out  the  British  Coffee-house, 
where  bo  many  of  our  countrymen  assembled  daily. 

I  got  a  coach,  and  went  to  New  Bond  Street  to  my  cousin, 
Captain  Lyon's,  who  had  been  mnrrii^d  for  a  few  years  to  Lady 
Catherine  Bridges,  a  diiiigliter  of  the  Marquess  of  Carnarvon, 
and  grandchild  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Lyon's  mother  was 
an  acquaintance  of  the  Marchioness,  the  young  lady's  mother  of 
the  Dysart  family.  The  Marchioness  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Lyon,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  London,  but  he 
escaped  by  marrying  the  daughter,  who,  though  not  linnd.-<ome, 
was  young  and  alluring,  and  had  the  prospect  of  a  great  for- 
tune, as  she  had  only  one  sister,  who  was  deformed.  Hero  I 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  my  aunt  Lyon,  who  was  still  a 
fine  woman.  Her  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Faterson,  the  widow  of 
a  Captain  Paterson  of  the  BaDnockbum  family,  a  very  plain- 
looking,  sensible  woman,  kept  house  with  her,  while  the  son 
and  his  family  lived  in  the  next  house,  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Lyon.  Lady  Catherine  had  by  this  time  two  girls,  three  and 
four  yeara  of  &gc,  as  beautiful  children  as  ever  were  seen. 
They  had  bespoke  for  me  a  small  lodging  in  Little  Maddon 
Street,  within  sight  of  the  bock  of  their  house.    Lyon  was  a 
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cheerful  fine  fellow  as  ever  was  born,  who  had  just  returned 
with  his  troop  of  the  Horse- Guards  from  Flanders,  where  he 
and  they  had  been  for  two  campaigns  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  With  them  and  their  friends  I  passed  part 
of  my  time  ;  but  having  found  some  of  my  old  friends  loung- 
ing about  the  British  and  Forrest's  Coffee-houses,  in  Cockspur 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  —  viz.  John  Blair,  afterwards  a  preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  Kobert  Smith,  afterwards  distinguished 
by  the  appelhition  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  Smith,  who 
introduced  me  to  Dr.  Smollett,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  Charles  Congalton  arriving  in  a  few  weeks  from  Leyden, 
who  was  a  stninger  as  well  as  myself  in  London,  —  I  was  at 
no  loss  how  to  pass  my  time  agreeably,  when  Lyon  and  his 
family  were  engaged  in  their  own  circle.* 

By  Lyon,  however,  I  was  introduced  to  some  families  of 
condition,  and  was  cjuricd  to  court  of  an  evening,  for  George 
IL  at  that  time  had  evening  drawing-rooms,  where  his  Majesty 
and  Princess  Amelia,  who  had  been  a  lovely  woman,  played 
at  cards,  and  the  courtiers  sauntered  for  an  hour  or  two.  Thb 
was  a  very  insipid  amusement.  I  went  with  Lyon  also  and 
his  lady  to  a  ridotta  at  the  Ilaymarket,  a  ball  where  there 
were  not  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  which  Robert 
Keith,  the  ambassador,  told  me,  in  the  entry,  was  a  strong 
proof  of  the  greatness  and  opulence  of  London,  for  he  had 
stood  in  the  entry,  he  said,  and  had  seen  all  the  ladies  come 
in,  and  was  certain  that  not  one  half  of  them  were  of  the 
Court  end  of  the  town,  for  he  knew  every  one  of  them.  Jjudj 
Catherine  Lyon,  whom  I  squired  that  night,  and  with  whom 

*  Of  John  Bluir,  the  chronologist,  some  notices  will  be  found  in  the  Bi^ 
tory  of  Binckley  (of  which  he  was  vicar)  by  Nichols,  In  the  sixth  yolnme  of 
the  Topographia  Britannica.  Robert  Smith  is  probably  the  same  who  suc- 
ceeded Bentley  as  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  very  emi- 
nent in  optics  and  mathematics,  but  scarcely  anything  is  now  known  cf  him 
beyond  a  scanty  notice  in  Ilutton's  Afathematkal  Dictionary, — Ed. 
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I  danced,  inlrodured  me  to  many  of  hrr  noquiunlnnc^,  nnd 
wnong  the  rest  to  L»<1r  Dnikciti)  nnd  hrr  Mstcra,  the  dnii);li- 
ters  of  John.  Duke  of  Arjij-lc,  who,  she  wiid,  Wfro  Iipr 
cousins.  Titc  Countess  nit^  then  will)  child  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buccieuch.  who  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  SepienilH-r  thi'ro- 
after,  who  was  my  mueh-respectcd  patron  and  highly -lionorcd 

Captain  Lyon  introduced  me  to  hta  friendii,  (he  onirrr!<  of 
the  Horse- Guards,  with  whom  I  lived  a  good  dcnl.  The 
troop  he  belonged  to,  which.  I  think,  wn«  I»rd  Tyrawley'ii, 
was  one  of  the  two  which  had  hecn  abroad  in  Flanders,  be- 
tween whom  and  (hose  at  home  there  vnn  a  strong  cinttlntion 
who  should  entertain  most  ex[>ensircly  when  on  gnanl.  Their 
parlies  werc  genemlly  in  ihe  evening,  when  they  had  (he  moBt 
expensive  suppers  thut  could  bo  got  from  a  tnvcrn,  —  nniongxt 
other  things  cliampagnc  and  ice-creams,  both  which  were  new 
to  me,  and  the  Inst  then  rare  in  London.  I  had  many  very 
agreeable  parties  with  those  ofllwrs,  who  were  alt  men  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  them  of  erudition  nnd  iMi<ler>-lnuiling. 
One  I  must  particularly  mention  wa*  Captain  lilliot,  artep- 
warda  Lord  Ilcaihfield,  tho  celcbnileil  defender  of  Gibmttcr. 
A  parcel  of  ua  happened  to  meet  in  (he  I'ark  in  n  fluit  evening 
in  April,  who,  on  aiibing  eneh  other  how  they  were  engiigeil, 
seven  or  eight  of  us  agreed  to  sup  at  the  Cai-digon  at  Charing 
Cross,  among  whom  Pllliot  was  one.  Lyon  nnd  I  undertook 
to  go  directly  to  the  house  nnd  hespeiik  a  room,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  our  company  nnd  two  or  three  more  of  Ilieirfriendn, 
whom  they  had  met  in  (heir  walk.  We  passed  tlie  evening 
very  pleasantly,  and  when  the  bill  was  enllid  for,  a  Mr. 
Philips,  who  was  in  tho  chair,  and  who,  by  the  dniifli  of  a 
rolntion  that  morning,  had  succeeded  to  an  estale  of  X  1,000 
a  year,  wished  to  jmy  tJie  whole  n^ekoning,  which  he  Hnid 
was  a  trifle.  This  was  resisted.  IIo  tlieti  said  ho  wquM 
7*  ^« 
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play  odds  or  evens  with  all  the  company  in  their  turns,  whether 
he  or  they  should  pay.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  contrived 
to  lose  to  evcryhody  except  Captain  Elliot,  who  said  he  never 
played  for  his  reckoning.  I  observed  on  this  afterwards  to 
Lyon  that  this  appeared  particular,  and  that  Elliot,  though  by 
his  conversation  a  very  sensible  man,  yet  did  not  yield  to  the 
humor  of  the  company,  which  was  to  gratify  Philips.  He 
answered  me,  that  though  Captain  Elliot  was  somewhat  sin- 
gular and  austere  in  his  manners,  yet  he  was  a  very  worthy 
and  able  officer,  for  whom  he  had  great  esteem.  This  trait 
of  singularity  occurred  to  me  when  he  became  so  distinguished 
an  officer,  whom  I  should  rather  have  noted  as  sour  and  un- 
tractable. 

John  Blair  had  passed  his  trials  as  a  preacher  in  Scotland, 
but  having  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  patrimony,  chose  to  pay 
a  visit  to  London,  where  he  loitered  till  he  spent  it  all.  After 
some  time  he  thought  of  completing  and  publishing  his  Chron- 
ological Tables,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  celebrated  preacher.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
a  favorite,  and  having  been  ordained  by  him,  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Burton  Cogles,  in  his  diocese.  He  was  after- 
wards teacher  of  mathematics  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
King's  brother,  and  was  by  his  interest  preferred  to  be  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  lively,  agreeable  fel- 
low, and  one  of  the  most  friendly  men  in  the  world.  Smith 
had  been  abroad  with  the  young  Laird  of  M'Leod  of  that 
period,  and  was  called  home  with  his  pupil  when  the  Rebellion 
began.  He  had  been  ill  rewarded,  and  was  on  his  shifts  in 
London.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  and  of  a 
most  gentlemanly  address.  With  Smollett  he  was  very  in- 
timate. We  four,  with  one  or  two  more,  frequently  resorted 
to  a  small  tavern  in  the  corner  of  Cockspur  Street  at  the 
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Golden  Ball,  where  we  had  a  frugal  supper  and  a  little  punch, 
as  the  finances  of  none  of  the  company  were  in  very  good 
order.  But  we  had  rich  enough  conversation  on  literary 
subjecta,  which  waa  enlivened  by  Smollett's  agreeable  Btories, 
which  he  told  with  peculiar  grace. 

Soon  afler  our  acquaintance,  Smollett  showed  me  his  tragedy 
of  "  James  I.  of  Scotland,"  which  he  never  could  bring  on  the 
stage.  For  this  the  managers  could  not  be  blame*!,  though  it 
soured  him  agiunet  them,  and  he  appealed  to  the  public  by 
printing  it ;  but  the  public  seemed  to  take  part  with  the 
managers. 

I  was  in  the  coffee-house  with  Smollett  when  the  news  (^  the 
battle  of  Culloden  arrived,  and  when  London  all  over  was  in  a 
perfect  uproar  of  joy.  It  was  then  that  Jack  Stuart,  the  son  of 
the  Provost,  behaved  in  the  manner  I  before  mentioned.  About 
nine  o'clock  I  wished  to  go  home  to  Lyon's,  in  New  Bond 
Street,  as  I  had  promised  to  sup  with  him  that  night,  it  being 
the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  night,  or  the  birthday  of  one 
of  his  children.  I  asked  Smollett  if  he  was  ready  to  go,  aa 
he  lived  at  Mayfair ;  be  said  he  was,  and  would  conduct  me. 
The  mob  were  so  riotous,  and  the  equibs  so  numerous  and  in- 
cessant that  we  were  glad  to  go  into  a  narrow  entry  to  put  our 
wigs  in  our  pockets,  and  to  take  our  swords  from  our  belts  and 
walk  with  them  in  our  hands,  as  everybody  then  wore  swords ; 
and,  after  cautioning  me  against  speaking  a  word,  lest  the  mob 
should  discover  my  country  and  become  insolent,  "for  John 
Bull,"  says  he,  "is  as  haughty  and  raliant  to-night  as  he  was 
abject  and  cowardly  on  the  Black  Wednesday  when  the  High- 
landers were  at  Derby."  After  we  got  to  the  head  of  the 
Haymarket  through  incessant  fire,  the  Doctor  led  me  by  nar- 
row lanes,  where  we  met  nobody  but  a  few  boys  at  a  pitiful 
bonfire,  who  very  civilly  asked  us  for  sixpence,  which  I  gave 
them.     I  saw  not  Smollett  agun  for  some  time  afler,  when  he 
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showed  Smitli  and  me  the  manuscript  of  his  Tears  of  Scot" 
land,  which  was  piiblii^hed  not  long  after,  and  had  such  a  run 
of  approbation.  Smollett,  though  a  Toiy,  was  not  a  Jacobite, 
but  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  on  the  reported 
cruelties  that  were  said  to  be  exercised  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

My  cousin  Lyon  was  an  Englishman  bom,  though  of  Scot- 
tish parents,  and  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  perfectly  loyal, 
and  yet  even  he  did  not  seem  to  rejoice  so  cordially  at  the 
victory  as  I  expected.  ''  What 's  the  matter  ?  **  says  I ;  "  has 
your  Strathmore  blood  got  up,  that  you  are  not  pleased  with 
the  quelling  of  the  Rebellion  ?  *'  "  God  knows,"  said  he,  "  I 
heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  quelled ;  but  I  'm  sorry  that  it  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Duke  of  C ,  for  if  he  was  be- 
fore the  most  insolent  of  all  commanders,  what  will  he  be 
now  ?  "  I  afterwards  found  that  this  sentiment  prevailed  more 
than  I  had  imagined ;  and  yet,  though  no  general,  he  had  cer- 
tainly more  parts  and  talents  than  any  of  the  family. 

I  was  witness  to  a  scene  in  the  British  Coffee-house,  which 
was  afterwards  explained  to  me.  Captain  David  Cheap,  who 
was  on  Anson's  voyage,  and  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  was  detained  there  for  some  time  by  the  Spaniards, 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  frequented  this  coffee-house.  Be- 
ing a  man  of  sense  and  knowledge,  he  was  employed  by  Lord 
Anson  to  look  out  for  a  proper  person  to  write  his  voyage,  the 
cha[)lain,  whose  journal  furnished  the  chief  materials,  being 
unequal  to  the  task.  Captain  Cheap  had  a  predilection  for 
his  countrymen,  and  having  heard  of  Guthrie,  the  writer  of 
the  Westminster  Journal,  &c.,  he  had  come  down  to  the  coflfee- 
house  that  evening  to  inquire  about  him,  and,  if  he  was  pleased 
with  what  he  heard,  would  have  him  introduced.  Not  long 
after  Ch(^ap  had  sat  down  and  called  for  coffee,  Guthrie  ar- 
rive<l,  dressed  in  hiced  clothes,  and  talking  loud  to  everybody, 
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and  soon  fell  a  wrangling  with  a  gentleman  abont  tragedy  and 
comedy  and  the  unities,  &c.,  and  laid  down  the  law  of  the 
drama  in  a  peremptory  manDer,  BUpporting  hig  arguments 
with  cursing  and  swearing.  I  saw  he  [Cheap]  was  astonished, 
when,  rising  and  going  to  the  bar,  he  asked  who  this  was,  and 
finding  it  was  Guthrie,  whom  he  had  come  down  to  inquire 
about,  he  paid  his  coffee  and  slunk  off  in  silence.  I  knew 
him  well  aflerwards,  and  asked  him  one  day  if  he  remembered 
the  incident  He  told  me  that  it  was  true  that  he  came  there 
with  the  design  of  talking  with  Guthrie  on  the  subject  of  the 
voyage,  but  was  so  much  disgusted  with  his  vaporing  manner 
that  he  thought  no  more  of  him.* 

I  met  Captain  Cheap  in  Scotland  two  years  ader  this,  when 
he  came  to  visit  his  relations.  I  met  him  ofleu  at  his  half- 
brother's,  Geoi^  Cheap,  Collector  of  Customs,  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  in  summer  at.  goat-whey  quarters,  where  I  lived 

*  or  William  Guthrie,  whoee  Duma  {>  dd  the  tille-piigea  of  muiy  Tolnmt- 
Dam  works,  one  of  which,  the  Gtogrrqihir.al  Grammar,  bad  great  eelsbrity' 
and  a  vast  circulation,  Tarloni  notices  vill  bs  ToiukI  In  D'liraeli's  Calamlitt 
af  Avtkon  and  Bosvell's  Ji^nvnt.  The  accoaot  or  AnEOa'i  voyage,  so  well 
uteemed  in  its  own  day,  and  m  well  worth  reading  in  the  present,  both  from 
the  interesting  chRracter  of  the  evente  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  thoy 
are  told,  proroseea  to  have  been  compiled  from  Anson's  own  papers  by  Rich' 
ard  Walter,  aurgeoD  of  the  CeDtnrlon,  one  of  the  vca^els  in  the  expeditioo. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  work  was  ediled,  if  not  almost  re-written, 
by  Benjamin  Robins,  the  Tnalhematiclaa.  William  Davis,  io  his  Olio,  or 
BibUcffraphical  and  Littrary  Anerdtla  ami  Hmoranda^  says:  '^  Walters' 
mannscripl,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  have  bceii  printed,  being  little 
more  than  a  transcript  from  a  ship's  jonmals,  Mr.  Robins  was  rtcommended 
as  a  proper  penon  to  revise  it;  and  it  was  then  determined  that  the  whole 
ehould  be  written  by  him,  the  transcripts  of  the  jonmnls  serving  as  mate- 
rials only;  and  tbat,  with  the  Introdaclion  and  many  dissertations  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  of  which  cot  the  least  hint  bad  been  given  by  Walter,  he 
extended  the  acconnt,  in  his  own  pecoliar  style  and  manner,  to  nearly  twice 
its  original  siie."  Davis  prints  a  letter  from  Lord  Anson,  tending  to  coo- 
-Ed. 
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with  him  for  three  weeks,  and  became  very  confidential  with 
him.  He  had  a  sound  and  sagacious  understanding  and  an 
intrepid  mind,  and  had  great  injustice  done  to  him  in  Bjrron'a 
Narrative,  which  Major  Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  in  the  "Wager,  told  me  was  in  many  things 
false  or  exaggerated.*  One  instance  I  remember,  which  is 
this,  that  Cheap  was  so  selfish  that  he  had  concealed  four 
pounds  of  seal  in  the  lining  of  his  coat,  to  abstract  from  the 
company  for  his  own  use.  He,  no  doubt,  had  the  piece  of 
seal,  and  Captain  Hamilton  saw  him  secrete  it;  but  when 
they  had  got  clear  of  a  caziquc,  who  plundered  them  of  all  he 
could,  the  captain,  producing  his  seal,  said  to  his  companions, 
"  That  devil  wanted  to  reduce  me  to  his  own  terms  by  famine, 
but  I  outplotted  him ;  for  with  this  piece  of  seal  we  could 
have  held  out  twenty-four  hours  longer."  Another  tnut  of 
his  character  Captain  Hamilton  told  me,  which  was,  —  that 
when  they  arrived  in  Cliili,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  who  had 
adhered  to  Cheap,  and  who  were  truly,  for  hunger  and  naked- 
ness,  worse  than  the  lowest  beggars,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  oflicer  fix)m  the  governor,  who  pre- 
sented Cheap  with  a  petition,  which  he  said  he  behooved  to 
sign,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spanish  governor ;  Cheap,  having  glanced  this  paper 
with  his  eye,  and  throwing  it  indignantly  on  the  ground,  said 
sternly  to  the  ofiicer  that  he  would  not  sign  such  a  paper,  for 

*  The  book  hero  referred  to,  written  by  the  poet's  grandfather,  and  cited 
in  Don  Juan  as  '*  My  grandad's  Narrative,"  was  very  popular.  Its  title  is 
**  The  Narrative  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron  (commander  in  a  late  ezpedi- 
ticn  round  the  world);  contaiuing  an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered 
by  himself  and  his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year 
1740  till  their  arrival  in  England  in  1746;  with  a  description  of  St  Jago  de 
Chili,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Also  a  relation  of 
the  loss  of  the  Wager  man-of-war,  one  of  Lord  Anson's  squadron:*'  1798. 
—  Ed. 
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tbe  officers  of  the  King  of  England  could  die  of  hunger,  but 
they  disdained  to  beg.  Hamillon  and  Byron  and  all  the 
people  fell  into  despair,  for  they  believed  that  the  captain  irau 
gone  mad,  and  that  they  were  all  undone.  But  it  bad  a  quite 
contrary  effect,  for  the  officer  now  treated  him  with  unbounded 
respect,  and,  going  hastily  to  the  governor,  relumed  imme- 
diately whh  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  desired  Captain 
Cheap  to  dictate  or  write  Ids  request  in  his  own  way. 

Hamillon  added  that  Byron  and  he  being  then  very  young, 
about  eistcen  or  seventeen,  they  frequently  thought  they  were 
ruined  by  the  captain's  behavior,  which  was  oilen  mysterious, 
and  always  arrogant  and  high ;  hut  that  yet  in  the  sequel  they 
found  that  he  had  always  acted  under  tlie  guidance  of  a  saga- 
dona  foresight  This  was  marking  him  as  a  character  truly 
fit  for  command,  which  was  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  my 
intercourse  with  him  in  Scotland.  On  my  inquiring  at  Ham- 
ilton what  had  made  Byron  so  severe,  he  said  be  believed  it 
was  that  the  captain  one  day  had  called  him  "  puppy  "  when 
he  was  petulant,  and  feeling  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  up  with  Byron  by  greater  civility,  which 
the  other  rejecting,  Cheap  kept  him  at  a  greater  distance. 
He  entirely  cleared  Cheap  from  any  blame  for  shooting 
Cozens,  into  which  he  was  led  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
and  which  completely  re-established  his  authority. 

As  I  bad  seen  the  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  frequently  in 
Scotland,  I  was  appealed  to  if  a  print  that  was  selling  in  all 
the  shops  was  not  like  him.  My  answer  was,  that  it  had  not 
the  least  resemblance.  Having  been  taken  one  night,  how- 
ever, to  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  by  Microscope  Baker, 
there  was  introduced  a  Ilanoverian  baron,  whose  likeness  was 
so  strong  to  the  print  which  passed  for  the  young  Pretender, 
that  I  bad  no  doubt  that,  he  being  a  stranger,  the  printsellera 
had  got  him  sketched  out,  that  they  might  make  something  of 
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it  before  his  vera  effigies  could  be  had.  Experiments  in 
electricity  were  then  but  new  in  England,  and  I  saw  them 
well  exhibited  at  Baker's,  whose  wife,  by  the  by,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe. 

I  dined  frequently  with  a  club  of  officers,  mostly  Scotch,  at 
a  coffee-house  at  Church  Court  in  the  Strand,  where  Charles 
Congalton  lodged,  and  who  introduced  me  to  the  club,  many 
of  whom  were  old  acquaintances,  such  as  Captain  Henry 
Fletcher,  Boyd  Portcrfield,  and  sundry  more  who  had  been 
spared  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenoy.  We  had  an  excellent 
dinner  at  10c/.,  —  I  thought  as  good  as  those  in  Holland  at  a 
guilder.  The  company,  however,  were  so  much  pleased  that 
they  voluntarily  raised  it  to  1«.  6cf.,  and  they  were  right;  for 
as  they  generally  went  to  the  play  at  six  o'clock,  the  advance 
of  the  ordinary  left  them  at  liberty  to  forsake  the  bottle  early. 

The  theatres  were  not  very  attractive  this  season,  as  Garrick 
had  gone  over  to  Dublin  ;  there  still  remained,  however,  what 
was  enough  for  a  stranger,  —  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Clive, 
and  ]Mackhu,  who  were  all  excellent  in  their  way.  But  I  had 
seen  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  Edinburgh,  and  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  owing  to  the  force  of  first  impressions,  I 
then  thought  that  they  were  not  surpassed  by  those  I  saw  in 
London. 

Of  the  literary  people  I  met  with  at  this  time  in  London,  I 
must  not  forget  Thomson  the  poet  and  Dr.  Armstrong.  Dick- 
son had  come  to  London  from  Leyden  with  his  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  had  been  introduced  to  Armstrong,  who  was  his 
countryman.  A  party  was  formed  at  the  Ducie  Tavern  at 
Temple  Bar,  where  the  company  were  Armstrong,  Dickson, 
and  Andrew  Millar,  with  Murdoch  his  friend.*      Thomson 

*  A-^  to  Dickson,  see  furtlior  on,  p.  1G8.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Mnnloch 
was  the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  and  of  memoirs  of  M'Lanrin  the 
mathematician  and  Thomson  the  poet,  to  whom  he  is  Baid  to  have  sat  for 
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came  at  laat,  and  ^aappointed  me  t>oth  bj  bis  appearance  and 
conversation.  Armstrong  bore  him  down,  having  got  into  his 
Barcaetical  vein  by  the  wine  he  hod  drunk  before  Thomson 
jdned  ns. 

At  that  particular  time  strangers  were  excluded  irom  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  had  not  then  a  strong  coriositj  for 
that  kind  of  entertainment.  I  saw  all  the  Bights  as  usual  for 
strangers  in  London,  and  having  procured  a  small  pamphlet 
which  described  the  public  buildings  with  taste  and  discern- 
ment, I  visited  them  with  that  in  my  hand.  On  Sundays  I 
went  with  L3'on  and  lus  family  to  St.  George's  Church  in  Han- 
over Square.  Sometimes  I  went  to  St.  James's  Church  to  hear 
Dr.  Seeker,  who  was  the  rector  of  that  parish,  and  a  fine 
preacher.  I  was  twice  at  the  opera,  which  seemed  so  vei; 
far  from  teal  Ufe  and  so  unnatural  that  I  was  pleased  with 
nothing  but  the  dancing,  which  was  exquisite,  espedaUy  that 
of  Violetti. 

tlieportraitofthe"1itt1e,  rat,ro(md,  Diljmanof  God"  in  thg  CaOtof  Iif 
deleiKt,  vbo  "  had  a  rogalsh  twiokla  Id  hia  aye,  nnd  sbone  ail  glEttering  ytW^ 
nngodljr  dew."  —  Ed. 
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Vauxhall  furnished  early  in  IVIay  a  fine  entertainment, 
but  I  W113  now  urged  by  my  father  to  return  home ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Ciiarles  Congalton  and  I  left  London  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May  on  horseback,  and,  having  "Windsor  and  Oxford  to 
see,  we  took  the  west  road,  and  were  dehghted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  country-.  At  Windsor,  which  charmed  us,  we  met  with 
some  old  acquaintances,  —  Dr.  Francis  Home  and  Dr.  Adam 
Austin,  who  were  then  surgeons  of  dragoons,  and  who,  when 
afterwards  settled  at  Edinburgh  as  physicians,  became  eminent 
in  their  line.  At  Oxford  we  knew  nobody  but  Dr.  John 
Smith,  M.  D.,  who  was  a  Glasgow  exhibitioner,  and  then 
taught  mathematics  with  success  in  Oxford.  lie  was  a  good 
kind  of  man,  and  became  an  eminent  practitioner.  He  went 
about  with  us,  and  showed  us  all  the  colleges,  with  wldch  we 
were  really  astonished.  We  took  the  road  by  Warwick,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  that  town  and  Lord  Brooks's  castle. 
When  we  came  to  Lichfield,  we  met,  as  we  expected,  with 
John  Dickson  of  Kilbucho,  M.  P.,  who  accompanied  us  during 
the  rest  of  our  journey,  till  we  arrived  in  Scotland. 
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As  three  make  8  better  travelling  party  than  two,  Bodety 
was  improved  by-  this  junction ;  for  though  Kilbucho  was  s 
ringular  man,  he  knew  the  country,  which  he  had  often  UUTel- 
led  i  and  hia  ab.'urdities,  which  were  innocent,  amused  us. 
Aa  well  as  be  knew  the  country,  however,  when  we  came  to 
the  river  Esk,  and  to  the  usual  place  of  passing  it  —  for  there 
was  then  no  bridge  opposite  Gretna  Green  —  although  he  had 
insisted  on  our  dismissing  the  guide  we  had  brought  from 
some  distance  to  show  us  the  road,  yet  nothing  could  persuade 
him,  nor  even  his  servant,  to  venture  into  that  ford  which  he 
professed  he  knew  so  well.  The  tide  was  not  up,  but  the 
river  was  a  little  swollen.  Congalton  and  I  became  impatient 
of  hia  obstinate  cowardice,  and,  thinking  we  observed  the  foot- 
step of  a  horse  on  the  opposite  side  (what  we  thought  a  horse's 
footstep  turned  out  a  piece  of  sea-ware  which  the  tide  had 
left),  we  ventured  in  together  and  got  safe  through,  while  the 
gallant  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Peebles,  with  his 
squire,  stood  on  the  bank  till  he  saw  us  safe  through.  This 
disgusted  us  not  a  little,  but  as  I  was  to  part  with  him  at 
Gretna,  and  go  round  by  Annan  and  Dumfries  to  visit  my 
friends,  I  had  tmly  half  an  hour  more  of  his  company,  which 
I  passed  in  deriding  his  cowardice.  Congallon,  anxious  to  get 
soon  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  him  by  the  MofTut  road.  But 
strange  to  tell  of  a  Scotch  laird,  when  they  came  to  the  Crook 
Inn,  within  a  few  miles  of  Kilhucho,  which  lies  nbout  half  a 
mile  off  the  road  as  it  approaches  Broughton,  ho  wished  Con- 
galton  a  good-evening  without  having  the  hospitality  to  ask 
him  to  lodge  a  night  with  him,  or  even  to  breakfast  as  he 
passed  next  morning.  I  was  happy  to  find  afterwards  that  all 
the  Twceddalo  lairds  were  not  like  this  savage. 

I  passed  only  two  days  at  Dumfries  and  Tinwuld,  at  which 
last  place  my  old  grandfather,  who  was  then  seventy-two,  was 
rejoiced  to  see  me,  and  not  a  little  proud  to  find  that  his  orgu* 
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mcnts  bad  prevailed,  and  had  sufficient  force  to  prevent  my 
deviating  into  any  other  profession  than  the  clericaL  When  I 
returned  to  my  father's  house,  I  found  all  the  family  in  good 
health  except  my  brother  William,  who  was  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  going  into  a  de- 
cline. My  favorite  sister  Catherine  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
same  disease  in  February.  I  had  described  to  Gregory  when 
at  Leyden  the  state  of  her  health,  and  the  qualities  df  mind 
and  temper  that  had  attached  me  to  her  so  strongly.  He  said 
that  I  would  never  see  her  again,  for  those  exquisite  qualities 
were  generally  attached  to  such  a  frail  texture  of  body  as 
promised  but  short  duration.  William  was  as  remarkable  in 
one  sex  as  she  was  in  the  other;  an  excellent  capacity  for 
languages  and  sciences,  a  kind  and  generous  temper,  a  mag- 
nanimous soul,  and  that  superior  leading  mind  that  made  him 
be  always  looked  up  to  by  his  companions ;  with  a  beautiful 
countenance  and  a  seemingly  well-formed  body,  which  were 
not  proof  against  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  that  insidi- 
ous disease.  lie  lived  to  November,  1747,  and  then,  to  my 
infinite  regret,  gave  way  to  fate. 

I  had  only  one  sermon  to  deliver  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Haddington  to  become  a  preacher,  which  was  over  in  June. 
My  first  appearances  were  attended  to  with  much  expectation; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  first  sermon  I  ever 
preached,  not  on  trials,  which  was  on  the  fast  day  before  the 
sacrament  at  Tranent,  had  met  with  universal  approbation. 
The  genteel  people  of  Prestonpans  parish  were  all  there ;  and 
one  young  lady,  to  whom  I  had  been  long  attached,  not  having 
been  able  to  conceal  her  admiration  of  my  oratory,  I  inwardly 
applauded  my  own  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  promise  I  had 
made  my  family  to  persevere  in  the  clerical  profession. 

I  revisited  Dumfries  and  Tinwald  again  to  preach  two  Sun- 
days for  my  grandfather,  who  gave  me  lus  warmest  approba- 
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tion.  One  Mr.  William  Stewart,  an  old  clei^man,  who  heard 
me  on  a  week-day  at  Dumfiia",  gave  me  more  aelf-confidenc(^ 
for  he  was  a  good  judge,  without  partiality.  I  returned  home, 
and  continued  composing  a  sermon  now  and  theu,  which  I  flnt 
preached  for  my  father,  and  then  in  the  neighhorhood. 

Our  society  was  still  pretty  good ;  for  though  Hew  Horn 
was  no  more,  Mr.  Keith  had  leil  us,  and  Cheap's  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Foutenoy, — Mr. 
TVilliam  Grant,  then  Lord  Advocate,  had  bought  FresCoU' 
grange,  and  resided  much  there :  Lord  Drummore,  too,  was 
still  in  the  parish,  and  with  both  of  them  I  was  in  good  habits. 
Hew  Bannatine  had  been  ordained  minister  of  Ormiston,  who 
ms  a  firat-rate  man  for  sound  understanding  and  classical 
learning;  Robertson  was  at  Gladsmuir;  and  in  January,  1747, 
John  Home  was  settled  at  Athelslaneford ;  so  that  I  had 
neighbors  and  companions  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  mind 
and  erudition. 

In  harvest  this  year  I  was  presented  by  John  Hay,  Esq.,  of 
Spot,  to  the  church  of  Cockbumspath.  As  my  &ther  and 
grandfather  were  always  against  resisting  Providence,  I  was 
obliged  to  accept  of  iL  It  was  an  obscure  distant  place,  with- 
out amenity,  comfort,  or  society,  where  if  I  had  been  settled, 
I  would  have  more  probably  fallen  into  idleness  and  dUsip»- 
tion  than  a  course  of  study ;  for  preferment  is  so  difficult  to 
be  obtuned  in  our  Church,  and  so  trifling  when  you  have  oh- 
tained  it,  that  it  requires  great  energy  of  mind  not  to  &11 
asleep  when  you  are  fixed  in  a  country  charge.  From  this  I 
was  relieved,  by  great  good-luck.  There  was  a  Mr.  Andrew 
Gray,  afterwards  minister  of  Abemethy,  who  was  a  very  great 
friend  of  my  father's.  He  had  been  preaching  one  Sunday  in 
the  be^ning  of  1747  for  Fred.  Carmichael,  minister  of  In- 
veresk, .  and  stayed  with  him  all  night :  irom  him  he  bad 
drawn  tbe  sacret  that  President  Forbes,  who  lived  in  hii 
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l)ari:=ili,  had  secured  for  him  a  cliurch  that  was  recently  vacant 
in  Edinburgh.  Gray,  who  was  very  friendly  and  ardent,  and 
knew  my  father's  connections,  urged  him  without  loss  of  time 
to  apply  for  Inveresk.  By  this  time  I  had  preached  thrice  at 
Coekburnspath,  and  was  very  acceptable  to  the  peoi)le.  My 
fatlier  was  unwilling  to  take  any  step  about  a  church  that 
would  not  even  be  vacant  for  a  year  to  come ;  but  Gray  was 
very  urgent,  and  backed  all  his  other  arguments  with  my 
father  with  the  idea  that  his  not  doing  his  utmost  would  be 
peevishly  rejecting  the  gift  of  Providence  when  within  his 
reach.  My  father  at  last  mounted  his  horse,  for  that  he  would 
have  done  had  the  distance  been  but  half  a  mile,  and  away  he 
went,  and  found  Loixl  Drummore  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  week.  My  father  opened  his  budget,  which 
he  received  most  cordially,  and  told  him  there  was  great  prob- 
ability of  success,  for  that  he  was  well  enough  to  write  both 
to  tlie  Duke  of  Buccleuch  the  patron,  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Quecnsbcrry,  his  brother-in-law.  Besides  that,  Provost  Bell 
of  Dumfries  had  everything  to  say  with  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  In  a  few  posts  there  were  favorable  answers  from. 
both  the  dukes,  and  a  promise  of  Inveresk. 

Lord  Drummore  was  a  true  friend  of  my  father,  and  had  in 
summer  1746  recommended  me  to  Lord  Stair  for  one  of  his 
churches  that  was  about  to  be  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the 
minister ;  and  I  preached  a  day  at  Kirkliston  before  his  lady 
with  that  view.  But  the  translation  did  not  take  place  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Hay  had  presented  me  to  Coekburnspath,  and  on 
that  I  would  have  been  settled.  The  Crown,  soon  after  I 
gave  it  up,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Hay,  and 
were  found  to  have  the  right*  Mr.  John  Hay  of  Spot  was  a 
very  good  man,  though  not  of  remarkable  talents:  he  died 
unmarried,  and  the  estate  went  to  his  brother  William.  My 
father  had  been  their  tutor  in  the  year  1714-15,  and  they  re- 
tained the  greatest  regard  for  him. 
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In  the  preceding  winter  I  hat!  preached  tliree  times  at  Cock- 
bumspalb,  and  was  fo  aciKptable  to  the  people  that  I  slioutd 
have  an  unanimous  call,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
moderated  when  the  promise  of  Inveresk  was  obtained.  Mj 
falher  wished  mo  ta  let  my  eetllement  go  on,  but  I  resisted 
that,  as  I  thought  it  was  tampering  with  people  to  enter  into  90 
close  a  relation  with  them  that  was  ho  soon  to  be  dissolved. 
The  puzzle  was  how  to  get  off  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
bar, who  were  desirous  of  having  me  among  them ;  but  I  soon 
solved  the  difficulty  by  saying  to  Lord  Drumraore  and  my 
father  that  nothing  could  be  so  easy ;  for  as  I  had  accepted  of 
the  presentation  by  a  letter  of  acceplaoce,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  withdraw  that  acceptance ;  this  I  accordingly  did  in 
January  or  February,  1747.  At  this  period  it  was  that  John 
Uome  was  settled  in  Athelstaneford,  which  he  obtained  by  the 
interest  of  Alexander  Home,  Esq.,  of  Eccles,  adcrwards  So- 
licitor-General, with  Sir  Francis  Kinloch,  who  was  hia  uncle. 
He  was  BtUl  aliTe  as  well  as  his  lady,  but  hia  son  David,  who 
was  the  year  before  married  to  Harriet  Cockbum,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Alexander,  was  living  in  the  house  of  Gilmcrton,  which, 
as  it  iiad  been  always  hospitable,  was  rendered  more  agreeable 
by  the  young  people ;  for  the  husband  was  shrewd  and  sensi- 
ble, and  hia  wife  beautiful,  lively,  and  agreeable,  and  was 
aspiring  at  some  knowledge  and  taste  in  bellea  lettres.  This 
house,  for  that  reason,  became  a  great  resort  for  Joha  Home 
and  his  friends  of  the  clergy. 

This  summer,  1747,  passed  aa  usual  in  visiting  Dumfries- 
shire, where  I  liad  many  friends  and  relations ;  where,  in 
addition  to  the  rest,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
William  Cunningham,  at  that  time  minister  of  Durrisdeer, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  of  our  order. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  at  Dnimlonrig,  where 
she  was  at  least  one  Bummer  aAer  be  waa  minister,  she  soon 
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discovered  Lis  Auperior  merit,  and  made  him  her  dailj  com- 
j>anion.  insomuch  that  the  K-rvant^  and  coontrr  pec^le  called 
him  her  Grace's  walking-staff.  Mj  cousin,  William  Wight, 
afterwanh}  professor  at  Glasgow,  was  a  great  fayorite  of  this 
gentleman,  and  used  to  live  much  with  him  in  summer  during 
the  vacation  of  the  College  of  Edinhurgh,  and  was  veij  much 
improved  by  his  instructive  conversation. 

My  .(-ister  Margaret,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Dumfries 
by  ]i('T  aunt  Bell,  who  had  no  children,  was  now  past  fifteen, 
aiicl  already  disclosed  all  that  beauty  of  person,  sweetness  of 
ten][>er  and  di.si>osition,  and  that  superiority  of  talents  which 
made  her  afterwards  be  so  much  admired,  and  gave  heraswaj 
in  the  politics  of  the  town  which  was  surprising  in  so  young  a 
female.  Iler  uncle,  George  Bell,  was  the  political  leader,  who 
was  governed  by  his  wife,  —  who  was  swayed  by  her  nieoe 
:in'l  Frank  Paton,  Surveyor  of  the  Customs,  who  was  a  very 
aMe  man,  and  who,  with  my  sister,  were  the  secret  springs  of 
all  the  provostV  conduct. 

Di*.  Thomas  Dickson,  who  was  his  nephew,  by  his  solicita- 
tion, after  tr}'ing  London  for  nine  years,  was  prevailed  on  by 
his  uncrle,  the  provost,  to  come  down  to  Dumfries  in  1755,  to 
try  his  fortune  as  a  practitioner  of  physic ;  but  Dr.  Even  Gil- 
clirist  was  too  well  established,  and  the  field  too  narrow,  for 
him  to  do  anything ;  so  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  returned  to 
I^ondon  a;(ain,  where  he  did  better.  During  tliat  year,  how- 
ever, he  did  what  was  not  yery  agreeable  to  me.  He  gained 
my  sister's  affections,  and  a  promise  of  marriage,  though  in 
]K)int  of  mind  there  was  a  very  great  inequality  ;  but  he  had 
been  the  only  young  man  in  the  town  whose  conversation  was 
<*nlightened  enough  for  her  superior  understanding,  and  she 
had  been  pestered  by  the  courtship  of  several  vulgar  and 
illiterate  blockheads,  to  be  clear  of  whom  she  engaged  her- 
self, though  that  engagement  could  not  be  fulfilled  for  fooi 
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years  or  more,  vhen  their  uacle  tlie  provost  was  dead,  and 
DicksoD  in  better  circumstances. 

I  had,  for  tliree  weeks  lliid  summer,  been  at  the  goat-whey 
with  ilra.  Cheap's  family,  at  a  place  called  Duchery,  at  the 
head  of  the  Forth,  where  I  met  Oaptala  David  Cheap,  above 
mentioned.  There  was  also  the  magnet  which  drew  me  after 
her,  with  unseen  though  iiredintible  power,  —  the  star  that 
swayed  and  guided  all  my  actions  ;  and  there  I  hoped  that,  by 
acquiring  the  esteem  of  the  uncle,  I  had  the  better  chance  of 
obtainiog  my  objecL  In  the  first  I  succeeded,  but  io  the  lost 
I  finally  failed,  though  I  did  not  desist  from  the  persistence 
for  several  years  after.  In  the  end  of  this  year  my  brotlier 
William  died,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
long  bad  health,  was  likely  to  have  acquired  as  much  learning 
and  science  as,  with  his  good  sense,  would  have  made  him  a 
distinguished  member  of  society.  He  was  much  regretted  by 
all  his  companions,  who  loved  him  to  excess.  His  own  chief 
regret  wa^  that  he  was  not  to  live  to  see  me  minister  of  In- 
veresk,  the  prospect  of  which  settlement  so  near  my  father 
had  given  him  much  satisfacljon. 

When  Mr.  Frederick  Carmichael  wos  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  time  drew  near  when  I  was  to  be  presented  to 
Inveresk,  there  arose  much  murmuring  in  the  parish  agunst 
me,  as  too  young,  too  full  of  levily,  and  too  much  addicted  to 
the  company  of  my  superiors,  to  be  fit  for  so  important  a 
charge,  together  with  many  doubts  about  my  having  the  grace 
of  God,  an  occult  quality  which  the  people  cannot  define,  but 
surely  is  in  full  opposition  to  the  defects  they  saw  in  me.*  A 
part  of  my  early  history  was  ou  this  occasion  of  more  effect 

•  In  hii  "  Recollect  ions,"  he  adds  to  this  catalogne  of  objeclioiu,  — "I 
danced  frequently  In  a  manner  prohibited  b^  the  Utb  of  the  Chnreb;  that 
I  wore  my  hat  agee;  and  had  been  teen  galloping  tbrODgh  the  Llnki  ona 
daj  b«tirMm  om  and  twe  o'dook." 


A.  I 
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iLi-   '.:ir.  r.^  XT. '►rl'eL     Tltr»i:  was  cce  Arm  HaTi  a  semp- 

I  Vi-  ii  r^.v.  SL^  "li?  IT  :Li=  lisic  rrArrkd  as  Dalkeith, 
ar. :  i  S-.-vvi-r  -f  :Lv  ?:ri. :•;:?:  *«j-.w  and  a  great  leader  among 
;.•:."  '.'^r:  i^y.]^'.^.  -Vi  r:-.ii.y  j^^.j'-'r  ir-»ni  Invere^k  parish  fire- 
q; •::.:•:•  i  L^T  -Loj-  iiT  Dalk»rl::.  oii  m:irke:-daviw  the  cooversatioa 
r.*v  .rallv  ir'il  ijz.  :L»:  ?u:;ro:  •:•:*  who  was  lo  be  iheir  minister. 
Ev  ::ii-  ^me  I  L;id  b*r»:ri  r'r».-r^n:»nl  bat  iher  said  it  would  be 
Ujfiiiil  work,  for  aii  o|;[->i::on  was  rising  against  so  Tomig  a 
ni;Ari.  to  whom  tL^y  bail  many  fuults,  and  that  they  expected  to 
\)^  a*;/**:  to  ]tTf:\f:ui  ihc  5<:i:l«:ment.  *^  Your  opposition  will  be 
a!to;r'ih'rr  in  vainr  .*avs  Mrs.  Ann.  -  for  I  know  that  it  is 
for<;on];iiri'<]  thut  \.f:  AmW  be  vour  minister.  He  foretold  it 
hiifirelf  wh«:n  he  wa?  but  six  years  of  age ;  and  you  know 
that  *  out  of  the  mouth?  of  babes  and  sucklings^'"  &c  The 
csL-^f,  wii-i.  that  sfxm  after  I  had  read  the  Bible  to  the  old  wives 
in  the  churchyanl,  as  I  mentioned  (p.  4),  I  was  diverting 
myself  on  Mrs.  Ann's  stairhead,  as  was  often  the  case.  She 
csinie  to  tlic  d(Xir,  and,  stroking  my  head  and  caressing  me, 
hlje  rallerl  me  a  fine  boy,  and  hoped  to  live  to  see  me  my 
fatlier'n  .siiW!rfSHor.  "  No,  no,"  says  I  (I  suppose,  alarmed  at 
tij«.-  tlioij;:hfs  of  my  father  dying  so  soon),  **  I  *11  never  be  min- 
i.-.ter  of  t/ifif.  chiinrh  ;  but  yonder 's  my  church,"  pointing  to  the 
hleeph'  of  Jnvere-k,  which  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  stair- 
liciid.  She  held  up  her  hands  with  wonder,  and  stored  it  up 
in  hf*r  heart ;  and  telling  this  himple  story  twenty  times  every 
rnarket-<hiy  to  Mu.ss(;lburgh  people  for  several  months,  it  made 
Huch  an  iniprerssion  tliat  the  opposition  died  away.  The  reign 
of  entiiusiasm  was  so  recent,  that  such  anecdotes  still  made  an 
impression  on  the  [lopuhice. 

AHer  all  the  forms  were  gone  through,  and  about  a  year 
hiid  elapsed  a(\er  the  translation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Carmichael 
to  Kdinburgh,  I  was  ordained  minister  of  Inveresk,  on  the 
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2d  of  August,  0.  S.,  1748,  by  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  miniBter  of 
Idaswade  (as  boneat  and  gentlemaolj  a  pereoa  as  any  of  his 
cloth),  with  the  almost  univcrGol  good-will  of  the  parish.  The 
only  person  of  consideration  who  was  not  present  at  the  ardi- 
natioa  was  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Newhailes,  who  had  taken 
umbrage  at  his  being  refused  the  presentation,  when  he  had 
applied  for  it  to  Geraham  Carmicbael,  the  brother  of  Fred- 
erick. He  and  his  family,  however,  attended  the  church  on 
the  first  Sunday  afler  the  ordination,  when  he  came  round  and 
welcomed  me  to  the  parish,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  htm 
next  day,  which  I  did,  and  continued  ercr  after  in  perfect 
friendship  with  him  till  his  death  in  1751. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  was  the  son  of  Sir  David,  who  had 
been  King's  Advocate  from  1709  to  1720,  and  was  the  young- 
est, and,  as  was  s^d,  the  ablest,  of  all  the  sons  of  the  first 
Lord  Sl^r.  He  had  loaded  himself  with  debt  in  the  South 
Sea,  but  his  son  Sir  James  was  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  the  rank  of  his  family.  He 
was  hospitable  and  gentlemanly,  and  very  charitable.  He 
died  in  1751  of  a  lingering  disorder  (an  anasarca),  and  wished 
me  to  be  oAen  with  him  when  he  was  ill ;  and  though  be 
never  wished  me  to  pray  with  him  when  we  were  left  alone, 
always  gave  the  conversation  a  serious  turn,  and  talked  like  a 
man  who  knew  he  was  dying.  His  lady  (Lady  Christian 
Hamilton,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Ix>rd  Binning,  who  died 
before  him)  had  warned  me  against  speaking  to  him  abont 
dealh,  "  for  Jamie,"  she  said,  "  was  timid ; "  so  I  allowed  him 
always  to  lead  the  convereation.  One  day  we  were  talking 
of  the  debtical  controversy,  and  of  the  progress  of  deism, 
when  be  told  me  that  he  knew  Collins,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  books  against  revealed  religion.  He  said  he 
was  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  bad  known,  and  practised 
every  Christian  virtue  without  believing  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
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added,  tliat  though  he  had  swam  ashore  on  a  plank  —  for  be 
was  sure  he  must  l)e  in  heaven  —  yet  it  was  not  for  othei 
people  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  at  a  venture.  This 
proved  him  to  he  a  sincere  though  liberal-minded  Christian* 
I  was  sorry  for  his  death,  for  he  was  respected  in  the  parish, 
and  had  treated  me  with  much  kindness. 

There  was  a  Mr.  James  Graham,  advocate,  living  here  a! 
this  time,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts  and  great  business. 
He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1749,  and  died  in  1751.  He 
had  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Baron  Mure.  He  was  an  open. 
friendly  man,  and  gave  me  every  sort  of  countenance  both  as 
his  minister  and  friend,  and  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
lie  was  liable  in  a  great  degree  to  a  nervous  disorder,  which 
oppn^ssed  him  with  low  spirits  :  he  knew  when  he  waa  going 
to  fall  ill,  and  as  it  sometimes  confined  him  for  three  months, 
he  sent  back  his  fees  to  the  agents,  who  all  of  them  waited 
till  he  recovered,  and  applied  to  him  again.  He  was  Dougal- 
stone's  brother,  and  a  very  powerful  barrister.* 

Lord  Elchies,  a  senior  Judge,  lived  at  Carbcrry,  in  the 
parish,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  most  regular  and  exemplary 
parishioner.f  His  lady,  who  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Dick- 
son's, was  dead,  and  his  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
three  or  four  daughters,  unmarried,  for  some  of  the  elder  daugh- 
ters were  married.  He  came  every  Sunday  with  all  his  family 
to  church,  and  remained  to  the  afternoon  service.  As  he 
lived  in  the  House  of  Carberry,  he  had  the  aisle  in  the  church 
which  belonged  to  thaC  estate,  where  there  was  a  very  good 
room,  where  he  retired  to  a  cold  collation,  and  took  Sir  Robert 

♦  Doiigftlston  was  the  name  of  the  family  estate,  iuhoritod  by  the  elder 
brother.    The  Judge  took  the  title  of  I^rd  Eosdalo.  —  Ed. 

t  Patrick  Grant,  Lord  Elchies,  well  known  to  lawyers  by  his  Collection 
of  Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  17t33  to  1764,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  matter  of  the  legal  principle 
involved  in  each  case.    See  Tttleb's  Life  of  Karnes,  L  89.  —  £d. 
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Dickson  anJ  me  always  wiik  liim  wben  I  did  not  preach  in 
the  aflernoon,  lie  waa  an  emiacnt  Judge,  and  had  great 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  though  he  was  held  to  be  a  Ecrere 
cliaracter,  I  found  him  a  man  (^recablo  and  good-tempered  in 
society.  He  attended  as  an  elder  at  the  time  tliat  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admmistered,  and  followed 
one  practice,  in  which  he  was  singular.  It  is  the  cnstom  for 
elders  to  serve  tables  in  sets  and  by  turns,  that  all  may  servA 
and  none  be  fatigued.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  retire  to  his 
Beat,  he  entered  it,  as  it  was  close  by  the  communion-table,  but 
never  sat  down  till  the  elements  were  removed,  which  coald 
not  be  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  mentioned  this  singn- 
larity  to  him  one  day,  wishing  to  have  it  explained,  when  he 
said  that  he  thought  it  irreverent  for  any  one  who  ministered 
at  the  table  to  sit  down  while  the  sacred  symbok  were  present. 
He  removed  to  the  House  of  Inch,  nearer  Edinburgh  (when 
an  owner  came  to  live  at  Carberry,  about  the  year  1752),  and 
died  of  a  fever  in  1754,  being  one  of  nine  Judges  who  died  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  or  a  little  more.  His  eldest  son  was 
Mr.  Baron  Grant ;  his  second,  Robert,  captain  of  a  fifty-gun 
ship,  died  young ;  Andrew,  the  third,  survived  his  brothers, 
and  died,  as  the  Baron  did,  in  Granada. 

Sir  Robert  Dickson  of  Carberry,  Bart,  was  great-grandson 
of  Dr.  David  Dickson,  a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  who  attended  the 
Scotch  army  in  England,  in  Charles  I.'f  time,  and  got  hia 
share  of  the  sum  that  was  paid  for  delivering  the  King  to  the 
English  army.  His  having  acquired  an  estate  in  those  day! 
docs  not  imply  that  he  had  acquired  much  money,  for  land 
was  very  che(^  in  those  d&yi>.  There  was  annexed  to  the 
estate  the  lordship  of  Invcrei<k,  now  in  the  Duke  of  Boo- 
cleuch,  with  the  patronage  of  the  parish. 

This  Sir  Bobeii^  being  a  weak,  vain  man,  had  got  through 
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his  whole  fortune.  Tlie  e.state  was  sold,  and  he  now  lived  in 
a  house  in  Inveresk,  opposite  to  Mr.  Colt's,  called  Bosebanky 
built  near  a  liundred  years  before  by  Sir  Thomas  Young, 
Knight.  Sir  Robert  Diekson's  lady  was  a  daughter  of 
Douglas  of  Dornoeh,  a  worthy  and  patient  woman,  who 
thought  it  her  duty  not  only  to  bear,  but  palliate  the  weak- 
nesses and  faults  of  her  husband.  They  had  one  son,  Robert, 
who  was  in  the  same  classes  at  the  College  with  me,  and  was 
very  promising.  lie  went  young  to  the  East  Indies  to  try  to 
mend  their  broken  fortunes,  and  died  in  a  few  years.  There 
were  three  or  four  daughters.  Sir  Robert  had  obtained  an 
office  in  the  Customs  or  Excise  of  about  £  130,  on  which, 
by  the  good  management  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  in 
those  days  lived  very  decently,  and  was  respected  by  the 
common  people,  as  he  had  been  once  at  the  head  of  the  pcu> 
ish.  He  loved  twopenny  and  low  company,  which  contributed 
to  his  popularity,  together  with  his  being  mild  and  silent  even 
in  his  cups. 

Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  who  liad  been  Collector  at  Preston- 
pans,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Board  of  Customs  in  1738, 
lived  now  at  Pinkie  House,  and  had  several  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, my  early  companions. 

There  lived  at  that  time,  in  the  comer  of  Pinkie  House, 
by  himself,  Archibald  Robertson,  commonly  called  the  Gospel, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  —  a  very  singular 
character,  wlio  made  great  part  of  our  amusement  at  Pinkie 
House,  as  he  came  through  a  passage  from  his  own  apartment 
every  night  to  supper,  and  dined  tliere  likewise,  as  often  as 
he  pleased,  for  which  he  paid  them  a  cart  of  coals  in  the  week, 
as  he  took  charge  of  Pinkie  coal,  which  his  brother-in-law, 
"William  Adam,  architect,  and  he,  had  a  lease  of.  He  was  a 
rigid  Presbyterian,  and  a  severe  old  bachelor,  whose  humors 
diverted  us  much.    He  was  at  first  very  fond  of  me,  because 
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he  said  I  had  common-sense,  but  he  doubled  I  had  but  little 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  me  ;  and  when  Dr.  George  Kaj,  <miq 
of  hia  great  friends,  poeed  hun  on  that  notion,  he  could  not 
explain  what  he  meant,  but  answered  that  I  was  too  good 
oompany  to  have  aaj  deep  tincture  of  religion.  Kay  then 
asked  if  he  thought  he  had  anj  grace,  as  he  had  Been  him 
much  amased  and  pleased  when  he  sang,  which  was  more 
than  I  could  do.  He  rephed,  that  his  singing,  though  so  ex- 
cellent, did  not  much  raise  him  in  his  opinion. 

There  was  likewise  living  at  Inveresk,  John  Murray,  Esq, 
Clerk  of  Session,  of  the  Ochtertyre  family,  who,  having  been 
a  rake  and  spendthrift,  had  married  Lucky  Thorn,  a  celebrated 
tavern-keeper,  to  clear  £  4,000  of  debt  that  he  hod  contracted 
to  her.*  She  was  dead,  but  there  was  a  fine  girl  of  a  daugh- 
ter, who  kept  house  for  her  fiither.  There  was  very  good 
company,  especially  of  the  Jacobile  party,  came  about  the 
house,  where  I  was  very  often. 

There  was  likewiee  Mr.  Oliver  Colt,  who  resided  in  the 
family  house  in  Inveresk,  who,  in  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, by  the  death  of  an  uncle  and  brother,  had  come  to  a 
large  fortune.  He  was  descended  of  those  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  the  first  of  whom  was  ordained  in  1609,  whose  father, 
1  have  heard,  was  a  professor  at  St.  Andrews. 

Oliver  was  a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  habits,  and  bad 
passed  much  of  his  time  with  the  magistrates  and  burghers  of 
Muaselbui^b,  and,  having  humor,  was  a  great  master  of  their 
vulgar  wiL  When  he  grew  rich,  he  was  deserted  hy  his  old 
friends,  and  had  not  manners  to  draw  better  company  about 
him,  insomuch  that,  having  been  confined  for  a  good  while  to 
his  house  by  illness,  though  not  keeping  his  room,  when  an 
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old  lady,  a  Mrs.  Carse,  went  in  to  ask  for  him,  he  oompkuiied 
bitterly  that  it  was  the  forty-third  day  that  he  had  heen  con- 
fined, and  no  neighbor  had  ever  come  near  him.  He  marriecl 
af^erv^'ards  a  lady  of  quality,  and  had  enough  of  oompanj. 
His  son  Robert,  who  died  in  1798,  was  one  ci  the  beat  and 
worthiest  men  that  ever  the  parish  bred  in  my  tunei  and  I 
was  much  afflicted  with  his  early  death. 

The  magistrates  and  town-coancil  were  at  this  time  leu 
respectable  than  they  had  been  ;  for  the  Whigs,  in  1745,  had 
turned  out  the  Jacobites,  who  were  more  gentlemanlike  than 
their  successors,  and  were  overlooked  by  Government^  as 
Musselburgh  was  only  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  on  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  new  magistrates  were  of  very  krir 
manners  and  habits,  but  good  Whigs  and  Presbyterians.  All 
of  the  burghers,  except  two  of  the  old  magistrates.  Smart  and 
Vernon,  still  preserved  the  old  custom  at  their  famUy  feasts 
of  making  the  company  pay  for  their  drink.  There  were  few 
or  no  shops  in  the  town,  and  but  one  in  each  of  the  streets  of 
Musselburgh  and  Fishcrrow,  where  even  a  pomid  ci  sugar 
could  be  bought,  and  that  always  one  penny  per  pound  dearer 
than  at  Edinburgh  ;  so  that  they  had  very  little  sale  at  a  time 
when  a  woman  would  have  run  to  Edinburgh  with  her  basket, 
and  brought  half  a  hundredweight  for  a  groat,  which  did  not 
rise  to  above  sixpence  till  after  the  year  1760. 

There  were  no  lodging-houses  at  this  time  in  the  town,  and 
as  it  was  a  dragoon  quarter,  where  generally  two  troops  lay, 
the  officers  were  obliged  to  accept  their  billets  in  burghersT 
houses.  The  only  lodging  I  remember  was  in  a  by-street^ 
between  Musselburgh  and  Newbigging,  where  the  late  Gren<- 
eral  George  Ward  and  his  chum  lodged  for  a  year,  and  where 
a  corporal  and  his  wife  would' not  think  themselves  well  ac- 
commodated now.  As  in  those  days  the  dragoons  generally 
stayed  two  years  in  Scotland,  and  did  not  always  change 
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qaartetB  at  the  end  of  a  j^bi,  I  became  intimate  with  Wan^ 
then  a  lieutenant,  a  sensible  man  and  a  good  scholar,  and 
pleasant  companj',  tiiough  he  stuttered. 

I  havo  not  yet  mentioned  the  two  most  able  inbabitaats  here 
at  this  time,  who  were  Alexander  Wood,  sargeon,  and  Com- 
misaioncr  CardonneL  Sandie  Wood  was  very  joung,  not 
above  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  ;  but  there  being  an  opening 
here  by  means  of  the  illness  of  the  senior  pracliiiancr,  Wood 
was  invited  out  by  a  few  of  the  principal  people,  and  got  im- 
mediately into  fome  business.  His  father,  an  opulent  fanner 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  had  bound  him  an  appren- 
tice  to  hb  brother,  a  sui^eon,  well  employed  by  people  of  in- 
ferior rank,  and  surgeon  to  the  poorhouse,  then  recently  erected. 
Sandie  Wood  was  a  handsome,  stout  fellow,  with  fine  black 
eyes,  and  altogether  of  an  agreeable  and  engaging  appearance. 
He  was  perfectly  illiterate  in  everything  tiiat  did  not  belong 
to  his  own  profession,  in  which  even  he  was  by  no  means  a 
great  student  Some  scrapes  he  got  into  with  women  drove 
him  from  this  place  in  two  or  three  years  for  his  good.  One 
gentlewoman  he  got  with  child,  and  did  not  roairy.  When 
he  had  got  over  this  difficulty,  another  fell  with  child  to  him, 
whom  he  married.  She  died  of  her  child  ;  and  Sanders  was 
soon  after  called  to  a  berth  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle. 

Sanders  supplied  his  want  of  learning  with  good  sense,  and 
a  mind  as  decisive  as  his  eye  was  quick.  He  knew  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  witli  a  glance,  and  having  no  superfluous  talk 
about  politics  or  news — for  books  very  few  of  the  profes- 
sion knew  anything  about — he  wasted  no  time  in  idle  talk, 
like  many  of  his  brethren,  but  passed  on  through  steep  and 
naiTOw  lanes,  and  npright  stairs  of  six  or  seven  stories  high, 
by  which  means  he  got  soon  into  good  business,  and  at  last, 
his  bands  btang  aa  good  as  his  eyes,  on  the  death  of  Georgs 
8*  I. 
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Lauder  he  became  the  greatest  and  most  suocecBful  operator 
for  the  stone,  and  for  all  other  diilicult  cases.  Hia  maniiera 
were  careless  and  unpoli^hed,  and  his  roughness  often  offezid- 
ed ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  his  usual  de- 
meanor, he  was  remai'kably  tender-hearted,  and  never  slighted 
any  case  where  there  was  the  least  danger.  I  found  him  al- 
ways a  very  honest,  friendly,  and  kind  physician.  He  is  doing 
business  yet  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  although  his  Acui- 
ties are  impaired,  and  his  operations  long  over,  he  gives  satis- 
faction to  his  patients.  lie  has  always  been  copvivial,  belonga 
to  many  clubs,  and  sings  a  good  song. 

The  other  person  was  Mansfelt  Cardonnel,  Esq.,  Commia- 
sioner  of  the  Customs.  His  father,  Adam  de  Cardonnel  (for 
they  were  French  Protestants  by  descent),  had  been  secretaiy 
to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  had  been  affronted  the 
day  before  by  King  William  not  having  intrusted  him  as  usual 
with  his  plan  of  the  battle,  as  Adam  de  Cardonnel  told  hia 
son.  Another  brother,  James,  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  had  made  a  large  fortune.  His  daughter 
and  heiress  was  Lady  Talbot,  mother  of  Lord  Dynevor.  My 
friend's  mother  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  as  he  was  by  some  other  line  related  to  Waller 
the  poet,  he  used  to  boast  of  liis  being  descended  from  the 
Usurper  as  well  as  the  royal  line.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
much  depth  or  genius,  but  he  had  a  right  sound  understand- 
ing, and  was  a  man  of  great  honor  and  integrity,  and  the  most 
agreeable  companion  that  ever  was.  He  excelled  in  stoiy«* 
telling,  like  his  great-grandfather,  Charles  IL,  but  he  seldom 
or  ever  repeated  them,  and  indeed  had  such  a  collection  aa 
served  to  season  every  conversation.  Ho  was  very  fond  of 
my  companions,  particularly  of  John  Home,  who  was  very 
oflen  with  me.    On  a  very  limited  income  he  lived  very  boa* 
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pitflbly ;  lie  had  many  children,  but  only  one  Bon,  a  doctor, 
renuuned.  The  son  is  now  Adam  de  Cardonnel  Lawson  of 
CbirtoD,  close  by  Sheills,  a  fine  estate  that  was  left  him  by  a 
Mr.  Hilton  Lbw!>od,  r  cousin  of  his  mother's,  whose  name  was 
Hilton,  of  the  Hilton  Castle  family,  near  Sunderland.* 

There  was  another  gentleman,  whom  I  must  mention,  who 
then  lived  at  Lorrctto,  a  Mr.  Hew  Forbes,  a  Prindpal  Cledc 
of  Session.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  PreBident 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  had,  at  the  request  of  hia  uncle,  pur- 
chased Lorretlo  from  John  Steel,  a  minitm  of  the  President's, 
who  bad  been  a  singer  in  the  concert,  but  hnd  lost  hia  roice, 
and  was  patronized  by  hb  lordship,  and  had  for  some  years 
kept  a  celebrated  lavem  in  that  house.  Hew  Forbes  was  the 
second  of  three  brothers,  whom  I  have  seen  together,  and,  to 
my  taste,  had  more  wit  and  was  more  agreeable  than  either 
of  them.  Arthur,  ihc  eldest,  laird  of  PittencrieflT  and  a  col- 
onel in  the  Dutch  service,  was  a  man  of  infinite  humor,  which 
consisted  much  in  his  instantaueouB  and  lively  invention  of 
fictions  and  tales  to  illustrate  or  ridicule  the  conversation  that 
was  going  on ;  and  aa  bis  talcs  were  inoffensive,  though  totally 
void  of  truth,  they  afforded  great  amusement  to  e7ery  com- 
pany. The  third  brother,  John,  was  the  gentleman  who  re- 
trieved our  affairs  in  North  America,  after  Braddock's  defeat; 
He  was  on  accomplished,  agreeable  gentleman,  but  there  ai>- 
peared  to  me  to  be  more  effort  and  leas  naivete  in  his  conver- 
sation than  in  that  of  Hew,  whose  humor  was  genuine  and 
natural. 

*  Ttiers  ig  in  "  Adam  de  Cardotmel,"  knoirn  u  the  author  of  ■  work  (m 
the  Scottish  Cohiage,  and  or  Pidaraqw  Artliqialxa  ef  SooUand,  coatolaing 
etchings  or  muny  of  the  rained  ecclosinalicDil  and  baninial  buildinga  of  Scot- 
land. The  editor  haa  often  endeaTorcd,  without  sugc^bb,  Io  find  oat  who  it 
was  that  took  so  mnch  intereat  in  tbete  architectural  relici,  and  made  ao 
meillorioiu  an  effort  to  rapreMot  them  in  hIa  iketohei.  From  hia  peonllar 
name  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wat  a  member  of  tlie  tkmil;  referred 
to  by  the  aQtbor.  —  Ed. 
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With  so  many  resident  families  of  distinction,  mj  situadon 
was  envied  as  superior  to  most  clergyinen  for  good  oompanj 
nud  agreeable  society  ;  and  so  it  was  at  that  period  preferable 
to  what  it  has  oflen  been  since,  when  the  number  of  genteel 
families  was  doubled  or  trebled,  as  tliey  have  long  been.  But 
though  I  lived  very  well  with  the  upper  families,  and  could 
occasionally  consort  with  the  burgesses,  some  of  whom,  though 
unpolished,  were  sensible  people ;  yet  my  chief  society  was 
with  John  Home,  and  Robertson,  and  Bannatme,  and  George 
Logan,  who  were  clergymen  about  my  own  age,  and  very 
accomplished. 

In  the  month  of  October  this  year  I  had  a  very  agreeable 
jaunt  to  Dumfriesshire  to  attend  the  marriage  of  my  cousin^ 
Jean  Wight,  with  John  Hamilton,  the  minister  of  Bolton. 
She  was  very  handsome,  sprightly,  and  agreeable,  —  about 

twenty  ;    he  a   sensible,   knowing  man *    John 

Home  was  his  "  best  man ; "  I  was  the  lady's  attendant  of 
the  same  occupation,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
We  set  out  together  on  horseback,  but  so  contrived  it  that  we 
had  Ycry  little  of  the  bridegroom ;  for  being  in  a  greater  haste 
to  get  to  his  journey's  end  than  we  were,  he  was  always  at  the 
baiting-place  an  hour  before  us,  where,  after  our  meal,  we 
lingered  as  long  after  he  had  departed.  Our  grandfather 
Ilobison  wished  to  solemnize  this  first  marriage  of  any  of  his 
grandchildren  at  his  own  house  at  Tinwald,  which,  though  an 
ordinary  manse,  had  thirty  people  to  sleep  in  it  for  two  or 
three  nights.  John  Home  and  I  had  been  one  day  in  Dum- 
fries with  the  bridegroom,  where  we  met  with  George  Banna- 

*  The  rest  of  his  chnractcr  is  scored  out,  so  as  to  oe  totally  illegible;  and 
in  the  handwriting  in  which  the  original  MS.  is  altered  throaghoat,  the  sen- 
tence stands,  "  lie  was  not  less  than  tliirty-five;  and  though  a  sensible, 
knowing  man,  was  in  other  respects  seemingly  unsuitable  for  a  young  and 
lively  womau." 
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tine,  oar  friend  Hew's  brother,  at  that  time  minister  of  Crai^e. 
Ab  he  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Ilaniilton's,  we  easily  in- 
duced him  to  ask  him  to  the  marriage ;  and  George,  having 
a  great  deal  of  Fabtaffian  humor,  helped  much  to  enliven  the 
company.  Home  and  he  and  I,  with  Willie  Wight,  the  bride's 
brother,  then  a  fine  lad  of  eighleen,  had  to  ride  four  miles  into 
Dumfries  to  our  lodgings  at  Provost  Bell's,  another  uncle  of 
mine,  after  supper,  where  Bannatine's  vein  of  humor  kept  ns 
in  perpetual  laughter. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  into 
which  the  English  aulhors  have  fallen,  in  which  they  are 
supported  by  many  of  the  Scotch  writers,  particnlariy  hy 
those  of  the  Mirror,  —  which  is,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
have  no  humor.  That  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  could  be  proved 
by  innumerable  songs,  ballads,  and  stories  that  are  prevalent 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  by  every  person  old  enough  to 
remember  the  times  when  the  Scottish  dialect  was  spoken  in 
purity  in  the  low  country,  and  who  have  been  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  common  people.  Sinc«  we  began  to  affect 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  which  the  English  dialect  is  to 
ns,  humor,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  less  apparent  in  converse 
tion.  The  ground  of  this  pretension  in  the  English  to  the 
monopoly  of  humor  is  their  ctmfoundtng  two  characters  to- 
gether that  are  quite  different,  —  the  humorist  and  the  man 
of  humor.  The  humorist  prevails  more  in  England  than  in 
any  country,  because  liberty  has  long  been  universal  there, 
and  wealth  very  general,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  humorist  This  mistake  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  abject  humor  of  the  Scotch,  who,  till  of  late  years,  allowed 
John  Bull,  out  of  flattery,  to  possess  every  quality  to  which 
he  pretended. 

John  Home  «'as  an  admirable  compamon,  and  most  accepU 
able  to  all  strangers  who  were  not  offended  with  the  levitie* 
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of  a  young  clergyman,  for  he  was  very  handsome  and  had  a 
fine  person,  about  5  feet  10 J  inches,  and  an  agreeable,  catch- 
ing address ;  he  had  not  much  wit,  and  still  less  humor,  but 
he  had  so  much  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and  such  an  ex- 
pression of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  and  such  an  unceasing 
flattery  of  those  he  liked  (and  he  never  kept  company  with 
anybody  clsr),  —  the  kind  commendations  of  a  lover,  not  the 
adulation  of  a  sycophant,  —  that  he  w^as  truly  irresistible,  and 
his  entry  to  a  company  was  like  opening  a  window  and  letting 
the  sun  into  a  dark  room. 

After  passing  eight  days  at  Dumfries,  with  such  a  variety 
of  amusement  as  would  fill  half  a  volume  of  a  novel,  we  re- 
turned with  our  young  couple  home  to  East  Lothian,  and 
passed  two  or  three  days  with  them  at  their  residence. 

There  was  an  assistant  preacher  at  Inveresk  when  I  was 
ordained,  whose  name  was  George  Anderson,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  Fife,  and,  by  his  mother,  grandson  of  a  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  who  made  a  figure  in  the 
divinity  chair  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  aunt  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  he  had  not  partaken  of  the  smallest  spark  of  genius  from 
either  of  the  families.  He  was  good-natured  and  laborious 
in  the  parish,  however,  and  likely  to  fall  into  the  snare  of 
such  kind  of  people,  by  partaking  of  their  morning  hospi- 
tality,—  viz.  a  di-am,  very  usual  in  those  days.  He  was 
reckoned  an  excellent  preacher  by  the  common  people,  be- 
cause he  got  a  sermon  faithfully  by  heart  (his  father's  I 
suppos(?),  and  delivered  it  with  a  loudness  and  impetuosity 
surpassing  any  schoolboy,  without  making  a  halt  or  stop  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  galloping  sort  of  preaching  pleased 
i\ni  lairds  as  well  as  the  people,  for  Sir  David  Kinloch  was 
much  taken  with  him,  and  he  would  have  been  popular  in  all 
respects  had  not  his  conversation  and  conduct  betrayed  his 
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foHy.  TVlth  a  very  small  income,  he  ventured  [to  marry]  a 
handsome  eempstresa,  Peggy  Derquier,  the  daughter  of 
a  Swisa  ensign  who  had  got  into  the  British  anny.  They 
had  children,  and  a  very  slender  subsistence,  not  above  £,  40 
per  annum,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  some  better 
berth  for  them.  At  last,  in  1751,  a  place  cast  up  in  South 
Carolina,  to  nhlch  he  and  his  family  were  with  difficulty  sent 
out,  as  a  sum  of  money  had  to  be  borrowed  to  fit  out  him  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  for  the  voyage.  I  was  one  of  his 
securities  for  the  money,  and  lost  nothing  but  the  interest  of 
£50  for  two  years.  His  wife  was  mettlesome,  and  paid  up 
the  money  the  year  after  he  died,  which  was  not  above  two 
years ;  for  poor  George,  being  a  guzzling  fellow,  could  not 
remain  long  enough  from  Charleston,  near  which  his  meet- 
ing-house was,  till  he  recovered  his  strength  after  a  severe 
fever :  the  rum-punch  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  relapsed 
and  died.  His  widow,  being  still  handsome  and  broody, 
married  well  next  time,  and  got  her  children  well  provided 
for. 

In  a  ludicrous  poem  which  John  Home  wrote  on  the  march 
of  his  Volunteers  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  gives  Anderson 
his  character  under  the  nickname  of  Lungs  —  for  the  wags 
called  him  Carlyle's  Lungs  on  account  of  bis  loud  preaching 
—  of  wliich  I  remember  one  line, — 

"And  ifyoo  did  not  beat  him.  Lungs  waa  pleased." 
Like  other  gluttons.  Lungs  was  a  coward,  and  the  first  man 
at  Leith  after  the  battle  —  for  he  was  a  Volunteer  in  the  com- 
pany of  which  Home  was  a  lieutenant  —  and  showed  his  ac- 
tivity chiefly  in  providing  the  company  with  victuals  and 
drink,  in  begging  of  which  he  had  no  shame. 
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porary  History  ok  the  Church.  —  The  "Moderates"  Aia>  thb 
"Wild"  Party.  —  The  Patronage  Question.  —  Riding  Coxiut- 
TEEs.  —  Devolution  in  Church  Polity,  and  Carlyle^s  Share  ur 
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In  winter  1748  I  remained  much  at  home  in  my  own 
parish,  performing  my  duties,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
my  flock.  The  Clicaps  took  a  house  in  Edinburgh  this  winter 
to  entcrtiun  Captain  Cheap,  who,  being  a  man  past  fifly,  and 
a  good  deal  worn  out,  his  very  sensible  niece  thought  he  would 
never  marry,  and  therefore  brought  her  young  female  com- 
panions about  to  amuse  him.  Among  the  rest  she  had  much 
with  her  the  Widow  Brown,  Anny  Clerk  that  was,  whose  hus- 
band. Major  Brown  [was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  f]- 
She  was  a  handsome,  lively  coquette  as  ever  was,  being  of  a 
gay  temper  and  a  slight  understanding.  My  sagacious  friend 
had  tiiken  her  measures  ill  indeed,  for,  as  she  told  me  after- 
wards, she  never  dreamed  that  her  grave,  respectable  uncle 

*  For  further  information  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Annala  of  the  Genial  Astern* 
h,'y  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1739  to  1766,  known  as  "  Morren's  Annals,** 
and  to  The  Church  Uutory  of  Scotland^  by  the  Rev.  John  Cunningham, 
iiiinistor  of  Crieff,  1869. 

t  Lefl  blank  by  Carlyle,  and  filled  up  in  another  hand. 
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TTould  be  caUied  with  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Brown's  description. 
But  be  was  bo  captivated  at  the  very  firet  glance  that  he  veiy 
soon  proposed  marriage ;  and  having  executed  his  design,  and 
taken  the  House  of  Preston  for  next  summer,  thej  come  and 
lived  there  for  several  months,  where  I  saw  them  frequently, 
and  was  asked  to  marry  a  niece  of  hers  with  a  gentleman  at 
Dtmbar,  which  I  accordingly  did.  They  went  to  Bath  and 
London,  where  his  niece  joined  him  in  1749. 

It  was  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  year  that  some 
zealous  west-eountry  clergyw^"  formed  the  plan  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  a  general  augmentation  of  stipends,  by  niis- 
ing  the  minimum  from  800  mcrks  to  10  chatdera  of  gram, 
or  its  value  in  money.  The  clci^  having  shown  great  loy- 
alty and  zeal  during  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Giovemment,  they  presumed  that  they  would 
obtfltQ  fevor  on  ibis  occasion  ;  but  they  had  not  consulted  the 
landed  interest,  nor  even  taken  the  leaders  among  the  Whigs 
along  with  them,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  miscarriage. 
The  committee  appointed  by  this  Assembly  to  prepare  the 
fonn  of  their  application  brought  it  into  next  Assembly,  and 
by  a  veiy  great  m^'ority  agreed  to  send  commissioners  to 
London  the  session  thereafter  to  prosecute  their  claim,  which, 
when  it  fiuled,  raised  some  ill-humor,  for  they  had  been  very 
sanguine.  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming,  who  was  then  the  leader  of 
the  Moderate  party,  lent  his  whole  aid  to  this  scheme,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  gave  him  still  a  greater 
lead  among  the  clergy.  The  samo  thing  happened  to  Lord 
Drummore,  the  judge,  who  espoused  their  cause  warmly.  On 
the  other  hand.  Principal  Wishart  and  his  brolher  Greorga 
followed  Dundas  of  Amislon,  the  first  President  of  that  name, 
and  lost  their  popularity.  Of  the  two  brothers  William  and 
Geot^e  Wbhart,  sons  of  Principal  Wishnrt,  William  the  eld- 
est, and  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  the 
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most  learned  and  ingenuous,  but  he  had  been  for  seventeen 
years  a  dissenting  minister  in  London,  and  returned  with  dis- 
senting principles.  He  had  said  some  things  rashly  while  the 
ajgmentation  scheme  was  going  on,  which  betrayed  contempt 
of  the  clergy ;  and  as  he  was  rich,  and  had  the  expectation  of 
still  more  —  bemg  the  heir  of  his  two  uncles,  Admiral  and 
General  Wisharts,  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  —  his  sayings  gave 
still  greater  offence.  George,  the  younger  brother,  was  milder 
and  more  temperate,  and  was  a  more  acceptable  preacher 
than  his  brother,  though  inferior  to  him  in  genius ;  but  his 
understanding  was  sound,  and  his  benevolence  unbounded,  so 
that  he  had  many  friends.  When  his  brother,  who  misled 
him  about  ecclesiastical  affairs,  died  in  1754,  he  came  back  to 
the  Moderate  party,  and  was  much  respected  among  us. 

About  this  period  it  was  that  John  Home  and  I,  being  left 
alone  with  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  after  a  synod  supper,  he 
pressed  us  to  stay  with  him  a  little  longer ;  and  during  an 
hour  or  two's  conversation,  being  desirous  to  please  us,  who^ 
he  thought,  would  be  of  some  consequence  in  church  courts,  he 
threw  out  all  his  lures  to  gain  us  to  be  his  implicit  followers ; 
but  he  fiiiled  in  his  purpose,  having  gone  too  far  in  his  ani- 
mosity to  George  Wishart  —  for  we  gave  up  the  Principal. 
We  said  to  each  other  when  we  parted  that  we  would  support 
him  when  he  acted  right,  but  would  never  be  intimate  with 
him  as  a  Mend. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  for  the  patrons  of  parishes, 
when  they  had  litigations  about  settlements,  which  sometimes 
lasted  for  years,  to  open  public-houses  to  entertain  the  mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  which  was  a  very  gross  and  offensive  abuse. 
The  Duke  of  Douglas  had  a  cause  of  this  kind,  which  lasted 
for  three  Assemblies,  on  which  occasion  it  was  that  his  com- 
missioner, White  of  Stockbridge,  opened  a  daily  table  for  a 
score  of  people,  which  vied  with  the  Lord  Commissioncr'a  for 
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dinners,  and  surpassed  it  fax  ia  wine.  White,  who  was  a  low 
man,  was  delighted  with  the  respect  which  these  dinners  pro- 
cured him.  After  the  case  was  finished,  Stockhridge  kept  up 
hid  table  while  he  lived,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  where  I 
have  often  dined,  after  his  Grace's  suit  was  at  an  end.  There 
was  another  of  the  same  kind  that  lasted  longer,  the  case  of 
St.  Ninian's,  of  which  Sir  Hew  Paterson  was  patron. 

John  Home  and  Robertson  and  Logan  and  I  entered  into 
a  resolution  to  dine  with  none  of  ihem  while  their  suits  were 
in  dependence.  This  resolution  we  kept  inviolably  when  we 
were  member^  and  we  were  followed  by  many  of  our  friends. 
Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  did  not  hke  this  resolution  of  onrs,  as  it 
showed  us  to  be  a  Uttle  untractable  ;  but  it  added  to  our  im- 
portance ;  and  after  that  no  man,  not  even  Lord  Drummore, 
to  whom  I  was  so  much  obliged,  and  who  was  a  keen  party 
man,  ever  solicited  my  vote  in  any  judicial  case. 

The  Lord  President  Dundas,  who  led  the  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  augmentaUon,  was  accounted  the  first  lawyer  this 
country  ever  had  bred.  He  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  ardent 
mind,  a  moat  persuasive  speaker,  and  to  me,  who  met  him  but 
seldom  in  private,  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
declined  soon  after  this,  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  laid 
aside  from  business  before  his  death. 

Hew,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  appeared  in  this  Assembly,  Who 
had  been  very  ignorantly  extolled  by  Pope,  whose  hemistichs 
stamped  characters  in  those  days.* 

In  winter  1749  it  was  that  John  Home  went  to  Iiondon 

*  "  1/1,  the  fgerlan  gmt, 
Whera  nobi;  penalve  St.  John  rat  and  thnught, 
Wbsre  Brltitli  aigbs  from  dying  Wyadham  itote, 
And  IhB  bright  flame  was  ihol  througli  Msrohmont's  wnl." 

The  pusRge  cited  farther  on  (p.  ISl)  i«  Gxiin  the  ioyerted  characten  in  th< 

epHogne  to  the  "  Satire*: "  — 
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with  his  tragedy  of  Agis,  to  try  to  bring  it  on  the  stage,  in 
which  he  failed ;  which  wiis  the  cause  of  his  taming  his 
thoughts  on  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  afler  his  return.  He  had 
a  recommendation  to  Mr  Lyttleton,  aflerwards  Lord  Lyttleton, 
whom  he  could  not  so  much  as  prevail  with  to  read  his  trag- 
edy ;  and  his  brother,  afterwards  a  bishop,  would  not  so  much 
as  look  at  it,  as  he  said  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  natural 
history.  Home  was  enraged,  but  not  discouraged.  I  had 
given  him  a  letter  to  Smollett,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
sincere  friendship,  and  he  consoled  himself  for  the  neglect  be 
met  with  by  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Doctor,  and  of  John 
Blair  and  his  friend  Barrow,  an  English  physician,  who  had 
escaped  with  him  from  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and  who  made 
him  acquainted  with  CoUins  the  poet,  with  whom  he  grew 
very  intimate.  He  extended  not  his  acquaintance  much  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  except  to  a  Grovemor  Melville,  a  native  of 
Dunbar,  of  whom  he  was  fond ;  and  passed  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  Captain  Cheap's  family,  which  was  then  in  LondoiL 

I  had  several  letters  from  him  at  that  time  which  displayed 
the  character  he  always  maintained,  which  was  a  thorough 
contempt  of  his  non-approvers,  and  a  blinded  admiration  of 
tliose  who  approved  of  his  works,  and  gave  him  a  good  recep* 
tion,  whom  he  attached  still  more  to  him  by  the  most  caress- 
ing manners,  and  the  sincere  and  fervent  flattery  of  a  lover. 
In  aU  the  periods  of  his  long  life  his  opinions  of  men  and 
things  were  merely  prejudices. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750, 1  think,  that  he  gave  his  manse 
(for  he  boarded  himself  in  a  house  in  the  village)  to  Mr. 

"  Cobham  *8  a  coward,  Polwarth  Is  a  slave, 
And  Littleton  a  dark  designing  knave." 

About  I/)rd  Polwarth,  afterwardd  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  other  memben 
of  his  family,  abundant  information  will  be  found  in  '*  A  Selection  from  tiia 
Papers  of  the  Earls  of  Marchmont,"  8  vols.,  1881.  —  Ed. 
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Hepburn  of  Keith,  and  hia  fomilj,  —  a  genlleman  of  pristine 
f^lb  and  romantic  ralor,  who  had  been  in  both  the  Rebellions, 
in  1715  and  '45 ;  and  had  there  been  a  third,  na  was  projected 
at  this  time,  would  have  joined  it  al^o.  Add  to  this,  that  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  of  a  simple  and 
winning  elocution,  who  eaid  nothing  in  rain.  Hia  wife,  and 
his  daughters  by  a  former  lady,  resembled  him  in  hia  sim- 
plicity of  mind,  but  prop^atcd  his  doctrines  with  more  open- 
ness and  ardor,  and  a  higher  admiration  of  implieit  loyalty 
and  romantic  heroism.  It  was  the  seductive  conversation  of 
this  family  that  gradually  soAencd  and  cooled  Mr.  Home's 
aversion  to  the  Pretender  and  to  Jucobites  (for  he  bad  been  a 
very  warm  Whig  in  tbe  time  of  the  Rebellion),  and  prepared 
him  for  the  life  he  aflerwards  led. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Rebellion,  has  praised  thia 
gentleman  for  an  act  of  gallant  behavior  in  becoming  Gentle- 
man-Usher to  Prince  Charles,  by  ushering  him  into  the  Abbey 
with  hia  Bword  drawn.  This  has  been  on  false  information ; 
for  his  eon.  Colonel  lUccard  Hepburn,  denied  to  me  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  his  father  being  a  person  of  invincible  modesty, 
and  void  of  all  ostentation.  The  Colonel  added,  that  it  was 
his  father's  fortune  to  be  praised  for  qualities  he  did  not  pos- 
sess—  for  learning,  for  instance,  of  which  he  bad  no  great 
tincture,  but  in  mathematics  —  while  his  prime  quality  was 
omitted,  which  was  the  most  equal  and  placid  temper  with 
which  ever  mortal  was  endowed  ;  for  in  bis  whole  Ufe  he  was 
never  once  out  of  temper,  nor  did  ever  a  muscle  of  his  face 
alter  on  any  occurrence.  One  instance  he  told  of  a  serving- 
boy  having  raised  much  disturbance  one  day  in  the  kitchen  or 
ball.  When  his  father  ro^e  to  see  what  was  tlie  matter,  he 
found  the  boy  had  wantonly  run  a  spit  through  the  cat,  which 
lay  sprawling.  He  said  not  a  word,  hut  took  the  boy  by  the 
Bhoulder,  led  him  out  of  the  house-door,  and  locked  it  after 
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him,  and  returned  in  silence  to  plaj  out  his  game  of  chess 
with  his  daughter. 

It  was  from  his  liaving  lieard  Mrs.  Janet  Denoon,  Mr.  Hep- 
buni*s  sister-in-law,  sing  the  old  ballad  of  "  Gil  Morrice,"  that 
he  [Home]  first  took  his  idea  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas^ 
which,  five  years  afterwiirds,  he  carried  to  London,  for  he  was 
but  an  idle  composer,  to  offer  it  for  the  stage,  but  with  the 
same  bad  success  as  formerly.  The  length  of  time  he  took, 
however,  tended  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  for  want  of  success, 
added  to  his  natural  openness,  made  him  communicate  hia 
compositions  to  his  friends,  whereof  there  were  some  of  the 
soundest  judgment,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Of  the 
first  sort  there  were  Drs.  Blair  and  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Hew 
Bannatine ;  and  of  the  second,  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  the 
Hepburn  family,  and  some  young  ladies  with  whom  he  and  I 
had  become  intimate  —  viz.  Miss  Hepburn  of  Monkriggs, 
Lord  Mihon's  niece ;  Miss  Eliza  Fletcher,  afterwards  l^Irs. 
Wedderburn,  his  youngest  daughter ;  and  Miss  Campbell  of 
Carrick,  at  tliat  time  their  great  friend.  As  Home  himself 
wrote  a  hand  that  was  hardly  legible,  and  at  that  time  could 
ill  afford  to  hire  an  amanuensis,  I  copied  Douglas  several  times 
over  for  him,  —  which,  by  means  of  the  corrections  of  all  the 
friends  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  fine  and  decisive  criticisms 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  had  attained  to  the  perfection 
with  which  it  was  acted ;  for  at  this  time  Home  was  tractable, 
and  listened  to  our  remarks. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  George  Logan,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister in  Edinburgh  of  note,  was  presented  to  the  church  of 
Ormiston,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Mr.  Hew  Bannatine 
to  Dirleton.  Logan  was  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  and  of  a 
particular  turn  to  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies,  but 
he  was  of  an  indolent  and  dilatory  disposition.  When  he 
passed  trials  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  he  met  with 
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unexpected  opposition.  When  he  came  to  the  last  of  his 
dueourses,  which  was  the  popular  sermon,  from  Heb.  iL  10 
was  appointed  to  him.  He  came  home  with  me,  and  inquir- 
ing if  my  popular  sermon,  when  I  was  Ucensed  b^  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Haddington,  was  not  on  the  same  text,  which  was 
the  case,  he  pressed  me  to  lend  it  to  him,  as  it  would  save  him 
much  trouble,  to  which  I  with  reluctance  consented.  He 
copied  it  almost  verbatim,  and  deUvcred  it  at  our  next  meet- 
ing.' Being  averse  to  Logan,  many  of  them  thought  there 
wa»  heresy  in  it,  and  insisted  on  an  inquiry,  and  that  a  copy 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Clerk.  This  inquiry  went  on  for 
several  meetings,  till  at  last  L«^an,  being  impatient,  as  he  had 
a.  young  lady  engaged  to  marry  him,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  the  Synod.  AAer  several  consultations  with 
our  ablest  divines,  wlio  were  Drs.  'WiBhart  and  Wallace,  with 
ProfesBor  Goldie,  aad  Messrs.  Dalglclsh  of  Linlithgow,  Nas- 
smith  of  Dalmeny,  and  Stedman  of  Haddington,  it  was  agreed 
that  Lc^an's  sermon  was  perfectly  orthodox,  and  that  the 
Presbytery  in  their  zeal  had  run  into  heretical  opinions,  in- 
BtHnuch  that  those  friends  were  clear  in  their  judgment  that 
the  panel  should  be  assoilzied  and  the  Presbytery  taken  to 
task.  But  the  motive  I  have  already  mentioned  induced 
young  Lt^Q  to  be  desirous  of  making  matters  up  without 
irritating  the  Presbytery,  and  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  make  a  slight  apology  to  the  Presbytery,  and  that  they 
should  be  ordained  to  proceed  in  the  settlement.     Tet,  in  spite 

*  J'lgmlar  Stmon.  The  Mrmcni  pre&ched  to  the  people  oT  the  pariah  by 
S  pmentee,  u  dlstlnguithed  from  tbs  other  triftli  of  his  fitnera,  which  taiia 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  Preabytery.  Tlie  Logan  here  mintioned  i«  not 
the  poet;  and  it  is  perhaps  illU  more  necessary  to  distingalsh  him  trma  a 
eontemponr}-,  George  Logan,  also  a  clergyman  of  the  Chorch  or  Scotland, 
and  eminttit  in  his  day  for  a  long  and  bitter  political  contrnTersj  with  Rad- 
diman  the  gramniBriun.  The  affair  of  the  eenanred  sarmon  !■  msntioaed  In 
Uackeniie'i  accomit  of  Home,  p.  13.  —  Ed. 
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of  iliis  suoritioo  to  jvaoo,  tho  zealots  of  the  Presbytery  still 
in»U*aviin*il  to  ilolav  tho  sotiloiiu'iit  bv  eml>arnix^ing  bim  on 
^\h.ll  i^  oalloil  tho  txftinport-  trials  ;  but  as  be  "was  an  able  and 
a  Kariii il  voudl:  man.  lio  batUoiI  thvm  all  in  an  examination 
ot*  ihri'o  lu'iirs,  tour  or  tivo  times  longt*r  tlian  u^ual,  when  he 
an-wiTOil  all  their  iimst;on>.  and  n»futeil  all  their  cavils  in 
>u,'Ii  a  masiiriv  manner,  as  tununl  tho  chase  in  the  opinion  of 
liio  hv>:an  iei>,  and  made  tiie  rnvbvtery  npi^ar  to  be  heret- 
ieal,  ir.>ua,l  ol*  the  |vrson  a^vusvd. 

Au\o:u  i-.e  aeeuMrs  ot*  Loj;ui,  the  most  violent  were  Plen- 
i-v'/.ta:!.  et*  l\i'kt  ■,:]•.,  IViiurv^so  at  Crioliton,  Smith  at  Cranston, 
AV .»:<,■/.  ;;:  NewK':;*.i.  a:.d  Walker  at  Temple.  The  first  had 
V-  v;-.  a  :v.;*.;iv  :i  v^:"  V:.  licx^r^e  Wisharfs,  aiid  set  out  as  one  of 
:'..;  :-..-:  iv.  r,;*.  :  r^  ;i  ":;  rs  a:  li.e  ver\*  top  ot' the  Moderate 
::.:.!\>:,  ;:.\  :\:  ^tVtr.ve  Vv  his  iV'^^»i»'i^^^->  f^^i^^   Sh:if:esburv ; 

1 ..:  K  :  c  \vrN  w^aIn,  N:I;  ir.  K^lv  ar.d  mini,  he  thou^i  to 

■      •  ■     •      •  ■  ■        .       j«     ■  .  i."        _  ■ 

o..    •    v«>..    ■    M    «    '^ I      k^^   kk.*lk     >.V.^  .    ^^'..^    ..1    ik*9    5^  AimMIS 

i  4 

^v.l  *.  >  \.:.>  :■■   :",. '  .•,  .:r:>.     He  was  :r;;'.y  tu:  a  poor  soul, 

•*■■         *  «        %•        •■■,  « 

»•' ■  V     ■  •       "^".'•■t't'         •-■T»       f.^"     •'■C       •■V*".^»^tiV 
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.  V.  '.,:■:.  \\'.o  T>,is  :v.r\v:  ::v  Vv  :he  datterr 
:      N  :.  :"<^  *.:'  a"  e:v.i:tr.:  scS.\:ir  because 
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was  a  man  of  sense  —  an  excellent  preacher;  be  was  tern- 
perate  in  his  oppoBition.  Bobin  Paton,  tbou^  gentlemanly, 
was  feeble  in  church  courts.  His  father  was  just  dead,  so 
that  I  had  no  zealous  supporter  but  Rab  Simson  and  David 
Gilchrist  at  Newton.  On  those  inferior  characters  I  need  not 
dwelt 

L<^an  was  settled  at  Ormiston  and  married,  not  three  years 
after  which  he  died  of  a  high  brain  fever.  John  Home  and  I 
felt  our  loss.  A  strong  proof  of  our  opinion  of  his  ability 
was,  that  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  we  had  prevailed 
with  him  to  make  David  Hume's  philosophical  works  his  par- 
ticular study,  and  to  refute  tlie  dangerous  parts  of  them,  —  a 
ta^k  for  which  we  thought  him  fully  equal.  This  was  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  before  BeatUe  thought  of  it.  Dr.  Wight 
and  I  saw  him  [Beattie]  frequently  at  Aberdeen  in  1765  or 
1766,  when  he  opened  his  design  to  us,  from  whidi  we  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him,  having  then  a  settled  opinion  that 
such  metaphysical  essays  and  treatises  —  as  they  were  seMom 
read,  certainly  never  understood,  but  by  the  few  whose  mmds 
were  nearly  on  a  level  with  (he  author  —  had  best  be  left 
without  the  celebrity  of  an  answer.  It  was  on  occasion  of 
this  trial  of  Logan  that  we  first  took  umbrage  at  Robert 
Dundas,  junior,  of  Amialon,  then  Solicitor-General,  who 
could  easily  have  drawn  off  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  from 
their  illiberal  pursuit,  and  was  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by 
some  friends,  who  were  refused.  His  father,  the  President, 
was  by  this  time  laid  aside. 

It  was  in  the  year  1751  or  1752,  I  think,  that  a  few  of  us 
of  the  Moderate  party  were  for  two  or  three  days  united  in 
a  case  that  came  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian  in  May,  with 
Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  the  leader  of  the  high-flying  party. 
Webster,  with  a  few  more  of  his  brethren,  whereof  Drs. 
Jardine  and  Wallace  were  two,  had  objected  to  Mr.  John 
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Johnstone,  a  new  chaplain  of  the  Oastle,  being  admitted  to  m 
scat  in  the  Preshytciy  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  defeated 
in  the  Presbyterj  bj  a  great  majoritji  on  which  thej  ap- 
pealed to  the  Synod,  when  a  few  of  na^  taking  part  with 
the  minority,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Webater  Teij 
closely. 

Our  conclusions  on  this  acquaintance  were  (and  we  nerer 
altered  them),  that  though  he  was  a  clever  fellow^an  ezoellent 
and  ready  speaker,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  prompt  in  ezeen- 
tion,  yet  he  had  by  no  means  a  leading  or  decisive  mind,  and 
consequently  was  unfit  to  be  the  head  of  a  party.  He  bad  no 
scruples ;  for,  with  a  little  temporary  heating,  be  seemed  to  be 
entirely  without  principle.  There  was  at  this  time  a  Mr. 
John  Hepburn,  minister  in  the  Old  Greyfriars,  who,  tiboag^ 
he  never  appeared  to  take  any  share  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs 
but  by  his  vote,  was  in  secret  Webster's  counsellor  and  di- 
rector, so  that  while  he  lived,  Webster  did  well  as  the  oaten* 
Bible  head  of  his  party.  Mr.  Hepburn  was  grandfather  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Hyndford,  and  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
mountaineer  in  Galloway,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  in 
Queen  Anne's  time.*  But  when  he  [Hepbam]  died  not  long 
afYcr,  he  [Webster]  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jardine,  who 
managed  him  with  great  dexterity,  for  he  allowed  him  to 
adhere  to  his  party,  but  restrained  him  from  going  too  fiur. 
As  Jardine  was  son-in-law  to  Provost  Drunmiondy  with  whom 
Webster  wished  to  be  well,  Jardine,  who  had  much  sagad^, 
with  great  versatility  of  genius,  and  a  talent  for  the  manage 
ment  of  men,  had  not  such  a  difficult  task  as  one  woald  have 
imagined.    Webster  had  published  a  satirical  sermon  againat 

*  The  term  '*  mountaineer  "  is  a  metonymy  for  hillman  or  Gaiveiiaiit«r. 
Daniel  Garmichael  of  Mauldsley,  whose  son  Andrew  became  sixth  Bail  of 
Hyndford,  married  in  1742  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  HepbuiL  — 
Woocti  Peerage^  1.  769.  —  Ed. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  which  he  bad  been  token  to  task  in 
the  General  AssemUj  by  the  Earl  of  lelaj,  hj  thia  lime  Duke 
of  Aigyle,  and  of  great  political  power  in  Scotlaud.  Web- 
ster, in  caae  of  accidents,  wished  to  have  a  friendly  mediator 
between  him  and  the  Duke.  Thia  is  the  true  key  to  all  his 
political  disingenuity. 

Webster  had  justly  obtained  much  respect  amongst  the 
cleigy,  and  all  ranks,  indeed,  for  having  established  the 
Widows'  Fund ;  for  though  Dr.  Wallace,  who  was  an  able 
mathematician,  had  made  the  calculations,  Webster  bad  the 
merit  of  carrying  the  scheme  into  execution.  Having  married 
a  lady  of  fashion,  who  had  a  fortune  of  £  4,000  (an  estate  in 
those  days),  he  kept  better  company  than  most  of  the  clei^. 
His  appearance  of  great  strictness  in  religion,  to  which  he 
was  bred  under  hb  father,  who  was  a  very  popular  minister 
of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  not  acting  in  restraint  of  his  convivial 
humor,  he  was  held  to  be  excellent  company,  even  by  those 
of  dissolute  manners  i  while,  being  a  five-bottle  man,  he  could 
lay  them  all  under  the  table.  This  had  [brought^  on  him  the 
nickname  of  Dr.  Bonum  Magnum  in  the  time  of  faction  ;  but 
never  being  indecently  the  worse  of  liquor,  and  a  love  of  claret 
to  any  degree  not  being  reckoned  in  those  days  a  ain  in  Scot- 
land, all  his  excesses  were  pardoned.* 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Jardine  led  him,  his  par^ 
became  jealous ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  he  used  to  nn- 

*  Dr.  Alcxudcr  Webstar  knd  Dr.  Robert  WaUuc  ■mtre  bolb  msa  of  much 
celebrity  in  their  day  *•  clergymea  ot  the  Chnrcb  aC  Sootland.  Of  Web- 
■tcr'a  Tcrj  peculiar  obareotaristic*  tbere  !■  perlupa  a  fnUeT  accoont  in  thti 
iroric  tban  anjwbere  else.  Wallace,  who  wai  a  man  of  lesa  notabk  pecn- 
liaritiea,  wrote  Mveral  booka,  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  is  A  Ditttria- 
Upa  n>  A*  Jfimttrt  of  ifonUai  w  Ancital  mi  Itodtnt  rima,  which,  along 
with  Hama'*  Eaaay  on  tha  populoiuneu  of  ancient  naUona,  cootribated  aoma 
idou  nibMNjiieotlT  broaght  to  bsai  dd  the  great  diKDuioD  on  popolatioa 
InangiuUed  bj  Ualifau. — £d. 
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dermine  them  by  his  speeches,  and  vote  with  tbem  to  mto 
appearance:*.      But  the  truly  upright  and   hononlbla    men 
among  them,  such  as  Drs.  Erskine  and  HoDter,  Ac,  oould 
not  think  of  parting  with  his  abilities,  which,  both  in  the  {ml- 
pit  and  the  Assembly,  gave  some  lustre  to  their  pnrtj.    He 
could  pass  at  once  from  the  most  unbounded  joUi^  to  the  moef 
fervent  devotion  ;  yet  I  believe  that  his  hypocrisy  was  do  more 
than  habit  grounded  merely  on  temper,  and  that  his  aptneei 
to  pray  was  as  easy  and  natural  to  him  as  to  drink  a  coQTivial 
glass.     His  familiar  saying,  however,  that  it  was  hia  lot  to 
drink  with  gentlemen  and  to  vote  with  fools,  made  too  full  o 
discovery  of  the  laxity  of  his  mind.    Indeed,  he  lived  too 
long  to  preserve  any  respect ;  for  in  his  latter  years  hia  ao&e 
object  seemed  to  be  where  to  find  means  of  inebriety,  whidi 
he  at  last  too  oflen  effected,  for  his  constitution  haying  lost  llB 
vigor,  he  was   sent  home  almost  every  evemng  like  other 
drunkards  who  could  not  boast  of  strength.     Besidefl  the 
£  4,000  he  got  with  his  lady,  he  spent  £  6,000  more,  whidi 
was  led  him  by  Miss   Hunter,  one  of  his  pious  diaciplefl^ 
which  legacy  did  not  raise  his  character.    In  aid  of  hia  fi)r- 
tune,  when  it  was  nearly  drained,  he  was  appointed  Collector 
of  the  Widows'  Fund  when  a  Mr.  Stewart  died,  who  mm 
the  first,  and  likewise  obtained  one  of  the  deaneries  from  the 
Crown.     When  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  came  to  be 
planned  out,  he  was  employed  by  the  magistrates,  which  grati- 
fied his  two  strongest  desires,  —  his  love  of  business  and  of 
conviviality,  in  both  of  which  he  excelled.    The  business  was 
all  done  in  the  tavern,  where  there  was  a  daily  dinner,  which 
cost  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  year  £  500,  the  whole  of  an 
additional  revenue  which  had  been  discovered  a  little  while 
before  by  Buclian,  the  Town's  Chamberlain.    He  had  done 
many  private  and  public  injuries  to  me  in  spite  of  the  support 
I  and  my  friends  had  given  him  in  his  cause  before  the  Syno4 
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in  "Maj,  1752,  fw  which  I  did  not  spare  him  when  I  bad  an 
opportunity,  hy  treating  him  with  that  rough  raillety  which 
the  fashion  of  the  times  authorized,  which  he  bore  with  in- 
imitable patience ;  and  when  I  rose  into  some  consideradm, 
he  rather  courted  than  shunned  axj  companj,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  I  thought  of  bim. 

As  John  Home  and  I  bad  made  speeches  in  his  support  at 
the  Sj'nod,  he  thought  he  could  do  no  less  than  invite  us  to 
dinner  on  the  day  afler:  we  went  accordingly,  and  were  well 
enough  received  by  bim,  while  bis  lady  treated  ua  not  mlj 
with  neglect,  but  even  with  rudeness ;  while  she  caressed  with 
the  utmost  kindness  Adams  of  Falkirk,  the  very  penon  who, 
by  disobeying  the  Assembly  and  escaping  unhurt  in  1751, 
drew  the  thunder  of  the  Chureh  on  Gillespie  the  following 
year. 

Another  instance  of  Webster's  hostility  to  me  happened 
some  lime  aflerwards.  His  colleague,  Mr.  IVIlliam  Guathart, 
who  was  a  very  old  man,  and  lived  for  many  simmien  in  my 
parish,  and  at  last  the  whole  year  round,  engaged  me  to 
preach  for  him  in  the  Tolbooth  Chureh  one  Sunday  aAemoon. 
I  was  averse  to  this  service,  aa  I  knew  I  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable in  that  congregation.  But  being  urged  by  the  old 
man  and  his  &mily,  I  agreed,  and  went  to  town,  and  preached 
to  a  very  thin  audience.  I  was  afterwards  certainly  informed 
that  Webster  had  sent  round  to  many  of  his  principal  families, 
warning  them  that  I  was  to  do  duty  for  hb  colleague,  and 
hoping  that  they  would  not  ^ve  countenance  to  a  person  who 
had  attended  the  theatre.  This,  I  think,  was  in  1759,  two 
years  after  I  hod  foiled  the  high  party  in  the  General  Assem* 
biy.  This  I  con^dered  as  most  malicious ;  and  with  this  I 
frequently  taxed  him  in  very  pliun  terms  indeed.  There  were 
a  few  of  Qs  who,  besides  the  levity  of  yonth  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  our  manners,  had  an  express  deugn  to  throw  con- 
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UTf:lT  uzAoa^ ;  aai  Li'T  &r  tber  bat 

c^  zxuiziXKT  wiiLcGt  ezdrelr  fodeitiiig  die  pdblic  good 

Bat  let  t2je  joong  dergr  obserre.  diflt 

cap&ble  of  exhibidzjg  for  iLeir  proiectMB  such  mdal 

or  of  dl-plajing  »ach  agreeable  mannen  as  Dr.  Wdwler  fil 

in  oompea'^aiion  for  hii  fkolts. 

In  1751  the  schoolmaster  of  Unsedbar^  fie^  m  Mr* 
Munro,  who  had  odIt  seven  scholars  and  one  boarder,  he  and 
}as  wife  had  become  so  unpopular.  Aj  the  magiilntao  of 
MuB-^lburgh  came  in  place  of  the  heritors  as  patroos  of  die 
w:\ifHAy  bj  a  tnmsaction  with  them  aboat  the  inartdodM»  die 
emoluments  of  which  the  heritors  gave  ap  on  the  town*! 
ing  to  [jay  the  sakrj,  I  took  the  <^»portanitj  that  this  gave 
BH  joint  patron  to  persuade  them,  as  their  school  had  fidlen  lo 
low,  to  fill  it  up  bj  a  comparative  trial  before  a  commitlee  of 
rrr^byterj,  with  Sir  David  Dalrymple  and  Dr.  Bbur  as  aa- 
mi^mn^  when  a  Mr.  Jefiiy,  from  the  Merse,  showed  so  much 
HiiiKiriority  that  he  was  unanimonslj  elected.  He  soon  raised 
the  hcIkx>1  to  some  eminence,  and  got  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  boarders  the  second  year.  When  he  died,  eig^  or  ten 
yiiOTH  ailerwards,  his  daughters,  by  my  advice,  took  np  the 
flrNt  female  boarding-school  that  erer  was  there,  whidi  has 
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been  kept  up  with  success  ever  since ;  and  such  has  been  the 
encouragement  that  two  olhera  have  been  well  supported  also. 
On  Jeffry's  death,  John  Murray  succeeded  him,  who  did  well 
also.  When  be  grev  old,  I  got  him  to  resign  on  a  pension, 
and  had  John  Taylor  to  succeed  him,  who  has  Burpasaed  them 
all,  haring  got  as  &r  as  seventy  boarders,  his  wiie  being  the 
best  qualified  of  any  person  I  ever  knew  in  her  station. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1751,  the  foundalion  was  laid  for  the 
restoration  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  the  next  year,  in 
which  Dr.  Robertson,  John  Home,  and  I  had  such  an  active 
hand.  Mr.  Adams,  at  Falkirk,  had  disobeyed  a  sentence  of 
the  General  Assembly,  appointing  the  Presbytery  of  Linlith- 
gow to  settle  Mr.  Watson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Torphi- 
chen,  to  which  be  had  been  presented,  and  for  which,  afler 
trial,  he  was  found  fully  qualified.  Mr.  Adams  had  been  ap- 
pointed nomittatim  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  to  preside  at  this 
ordination.  This  was  the  second  year  this  Presbytery  had 
disobeyed,  because  there  was  an  opposition  in  the  parish. 
This  had  happened  before,  and  the  pica  of  conscience  had 
always  brought  oS  the  disobedient  The  Assembly  had  fallen 
on  a  wretched  expedient  to  settle  presentees  who  were  in  this 
state.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number,  who  bad 
no  scruple  to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  go 
to  the  parish  on  a  certain  day  and  ordain  the  presentee.  This 
had  been  done  in  several  instances  with  the  very  worst  effect; 
for  the  presbyteries  having  preserved  their  own  popularity  by 
their  resistance,  they  had  no  interest  in  reconciling  the  minds 
of  the  petite  to  their  new  pastor ;  and  accordingly,  for  most 
part,  cherished  their  prejudices,  and  left  the  unfortunate  young 
man  to  fight  his  way  without  help  in  the  best  manner  be  could. 
This  was  B  great  abuse,  and  was  likely  to  destroy  the  subor- 
dination of  church  courts,  which  of  old  had  been  the  great 
boast  of  onr  Freabyleriaa  form  of  government,  and  had  been 
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very  complete  and  perfect  in  early  times.  The  depaxtoiB 
from  that  strictness  of  discipline,  and  the  adoptioo  of  ezpedi^ 
ents  in  judicial  cases,  was  of  very  recent  growth,  and  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  struggle  against  patnmages  afker  their 
restoration  in  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne ;  so  that  the  AssemUj 
had  only  to  recur  to  her  first  principles  and  pracdoe  to  restore 
her  lost  authority.  So  far  was  it  from  being  tme  that  Dr. 
Robertson  was  the  inventor  of  this  system,  as  was  afierwaids 
believed,  and  as  the  strain  of  Dugald  Stewart's  lAft  ofBobaU 
son  has  a  tendency  to  support 

The  rise  of  the  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  diseiplioe  in 
this  Assembly  was  as  follows.  Some  friends  and  oompaoioiis 
having  been  well  informed  that  a'  great  migority  of  the  Gk&« 
eral  Assembly  1751  were  certainly  to  let  Mr.  Adams  of  Fat 
kirk,  the  disobedient  brother,  escape  with  a  very  slight  oensore^ 
a  select  company  of  fifleen  were  called  together  in  a  tavern,  a 
night  or  two  before  the  case  was  to  be  debated  in  the  Assent 
bly,  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done.  There  met  acoordinglf 
in  the  tavern  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Provost  Dmm- 
mond ;  the  Honorable  William  Master  of  Boss ;  Mr.  Gilbert 
Elliot,  junior,  of  Minto;  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  advocates 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Blair,  Robertson,  John  Home,  Adam  Dick- 
son of  Dunse,  George  Logan  of  Ormiston,  Alexander  Oarlyle 
of  Inveresk,  and  as  many  more  as  made  fifteen,  two  of  whom 
—  viz.  Logan  and  Carlyle — were  not  members  of  AssemUj. 
The  business  was  talked  over,  and  having  the  advice  of  those 
two  able  lawyers,  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Pringle,  we  were  eon- 
firmed  in  our  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  every  means 
in  our  power  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Church,  otherwise 
her  government  would  be  degraded,  and  everything  depending 
on  her  authority  would  fall  into  confusion ;  and  thougjh  sii^ 
cess  was  not  expected  at  this  Assembly,  as  we  knew  that  the 
judges,  and  many  other  respectable  elders,  besides  the  op* 
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pwite  p&rty  of  the  clergy,  were  resolved  to  let  Mr.  Adnmi 
and  the  disobedient  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  escape  wilh  a 
very  slight  ceDsure  (on  admooition  only),  yet  wo  belic^-e  thnt, 
by  keeping  the  object  in  view,  good  sense  would  prevAil  at 
last,  and  order  be  restored.  We  did  not  propose  drpoMlion, 
bnt  only  suspension  for  six  months,  which,  we  thought,  wna 
meeting  the  opposite  party  half-way.  John  Home  agreed  to 
moke  the  motion,  and  Robertson  to  second  him.  Neither  of 
tbem  had  ever  epoken  in  the  Assembly  till  then,  and  it  was 
till  that  period  unusual  for  young  men  to  begin  a  debate. 
They  plucked  up  spirit,  however,  and  performed  their  pronuDe, 
and  were  ably  supported  by  Messrs.  Pringlo  and  Elliot,  and 
one  or  two  more  of  those  who  had  engaged  witli  them.  When 
they  came  to  vote,  however,  two  of  tho  ciglilcon  lost  henri, 
and  could  not  vote  in  opposition  to  nil  tho  great  men  in  tlio 
Assembly.  Those  two  were  Messrs.  John  Jnrdinc  and  Hew 
Blair,  who  goon  repented  of  their  cowardice,  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  dissent  from  a  sentence  of  the  Commission  in 
Mareh,  1752,  which  brought  on  the  deposition  of  Gillespie, 
and  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Adam  Dick- 
son of  Duose,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  John  Ilome'n 
friends  in  that  Presbytery  when  he  was  prescnti^o  to  that 
parish,  was  the  first  who  voted  on  our  side.  Home  mad» 
a  spirited  oration,  though  not  a  business  speech,  which  tal- 
ent he  never  attained.  Robertson  followed  him,  and  not 
only  gained  the  atteotion  of  the  Assembly  hut  dn^w  the 
praise  of  the  best  judges,  particularly  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent Dundas,  who  I  overheard  say  that  Robertson  was  an 
admirable  speaker,  and  would  soon  become  a  leader  in  tho 
church  courts. 

Although  the  aasodalcd  members  lost  tho  question  by  n 
very  great  m^ority,  yet  the  speeches  made  on  tliiit  oceaxion 
had  thoroughly  convinced  many  of  the  aenior  members,  wlio, 
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though  thej  persisted  in  Iheir  puTpoM  of  a 
yet  Inid  lo  heart  nhat  they  heard,  and  wen  jnvparad  to  filU 
low  a  very  different  course  with  the  next  oAbnder.  Adam^s 
own  Bpeech,  and  those  of  his  apoIogiatB,  bsd  in  equal  aflfeot 
with  those  on  the  other  side  in  bringing  ibovt  tliii  revolntian 
on  the  minda  of  sensible  men,  for  the  plea  tS  ooowiaioa  was 
their  only  ground,  which  the  more  it  wu  urged  ^>peu<ed  tlie 
more  absurd  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  lubtndinate  jodi- 
catories  in  an  Established  Church. 

This  occasional  union  of  some  of  the  yonng  clergymeD  wiA 
the  young  lawyers  and  other  eldera  of  rank  had  another  hqipj 
effect,  for  it  maile  them  well  acquiunled  with  each  other.  B»- 
eiiles  casual  meetings,  they  had  two  nights  tet  ^Mit  dmii^ 
every  Assembly,  when  Messrs.  Ross,  Elliot,  and  Pringle,  with 
additional  young  elder?  as  they  came  up,  sapped  together,  and 
conferred  about  the  business  with  their  fHends  of  the  Aaaent- 
bly  1752,  and  whoever  they  thought  were  fit  associates.  Tluis 
was  anticipated  what  took  place  on  a  larger  scale,  a  few  yean 
ailerwards,  by  the  institution  of  the  Select  Socie^.  1111  thia 
period  the  clei^  of  Scotland,  from  the  Bevolntiou  downward^ 
had  in  general  been  little  thought  of,  and  seldom  admitted  Into 
liberal  society,  one  cause  of  which  was,  that  in  dKtse  d^a  ft 
clergyman  was  thought  profane  who  affected  the  mannen  of 
gentlemen,  or  was  much  seen  in  their  company.  The  rnddn 
call  for  young  men  to  fill  up  vacancies  at  the  RerolntiGn, 
obliged  the  Church  to  lake  their  entrants  from  the  lowar 
ranks,  who  had  i>nt  a  mean  education.  It  mnat  be  obnrrad, 
too,  that  when  Presbytery  was  re-established  in  Scotland  at 
the  Revolution,  aAer  the  reign  of  Episcopacy  for  twen^^nina 
years,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  conntry,  and 
most  part  of  the  gentry,  were  Episcopals ;  the  lestoratioo  of 
Presbytery  by  King  William  being  chiefly  owing  to  the  Doke 
of  Ai^le,  Marchmont,  Stair,  osd  other  leading  noblei  lAm 
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had  Buffered  under  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had  promoted 
the  BevolutiOD  wilh  all  their  interest  and  power. 

As  it  was  about  this  period  tiiat  the  6«iera]  Assemblj  be< 
came  a  theatre  for  ^ung  lawyers  to  display  their  eloquence 
and  exercise  their  talents,  I  shall  mention  the  impreeuon  which 
some  of  them  made  on  me  in  mj  early  days.  The  Lord 
President  Amidton,  —  the  father  of  a  second  President  of  the 
same  name,  Robert  Dundas,  and  of  Lord  Yisoount  Melville, 
by  different  wives,  —  had  been  King's  Advocate  in  the  year 
1720,  which  he  had  lost  in  1725,  by  his  oppoation  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Islay.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  this  countiy  ever  produced,  and  a  man  of  a  high, 
independent  spiriL  His  appearance  was  against  him,  for  he 
was  ill-looking,  with  a  large  nose  and  small,  ferret  eyes,  round 
shoulders,  a  harsh,  croaking  voice,  and  alti^ther  unprepos- 
sessing ;  yet  by  the  time  be  had  uttered  three  sentences,  he 
raised  attention,  and  went  on  with  a  torrent  of  good  sense  and 
clear  reasoning  that  made  one  totally  fot^  the  first  impres- 
sion. At  thu  Assembly  he  did  not  speak,  and  soon  after  fell 
into  a  debility  of  mind  and  body,  which  coutioued  to  1751, 
when  be  died.  I  never  happened  to  be  in  company  with  this 
Lord  President  but  once,  which  was  at  a  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery for  dividing  the  church  at  Newbottle.  The  Presbytery 
and  the  heritors  who  attended  were  quite  puzzled  bow  to 
proceed  in  the  business,  and  Amislon,  who  was  an  heritor, 
was  late  in  coming.  But  he  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  he 
undid  all  that  we  had  been  trying  to  do,  and  having  put  the 
meeting  on  a  right  plan,  extricated  and  settled  the  business  in 
a  short  time.  To  the  superiority  of  his  mind  be  added  ex- 
perience in  that  sort  of  business.  There  was  a  dinner  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  Marquis  [of  Lothian'^}  house,  where 
Sandy  M'Millan,  W.  S.,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  Mai^ 
quis,  when  I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  Presidenf  s  brilliant 
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parts  and  fine  convivial  spirit.  I  wu  nRMi^f  inited  to  go 
to  him  at  Arnislon,  where  I  BbouU  probaUj  haw  baoB  wy 
oflen,  had  not  this  happened  a  very  ihort  while,  not  iliova  m 
month  or  two,  before  he  fell  into  debili^  of  mind,  and  WM 
shut  up.  Hew  Daltymple,  Lord  Dnmunora,  who  wu  maoh 
inferior  to  him  in  talents,  was  a  verj  popnlar  BpeakoTt  tboii^ 
neither  an  orator  Dor  an  acute  reaeoner.  He  wei  the  1^  Ibi^ 
er  of  the  Moderate  part; ;  and  Amiaton  wei  inc^ped  to  brcr 
the  other  side,  though  he  could  not  follow  them  in  dieir  eeltled 
opposition  to  the  law  of  patronage.  Dnmunon  deroled  li^ 
self  during  the  Assembl}'  to  the  compel^  <tf  the  clergT,  md 
hod  always  two  or  three  elders  who  followed  him  to  tike  tnw^ 
such  as  Sir  James  Golquhoun,  Colin  Campbell,  CDmrniniaBrt 
of  Customs,  &C.  Drummore'a  speaking  wu  not  dietingmihBd 
for  anything  bat  ease  and  popularity,  and  he  was  n  deecrredjy 
a  ikvorite  with  the  clergy,  that,  taking  np  the  mimiiiiin  ■mm 
of  the  business,  or  judging  from  what  he  heard  in  imiiiiMlliw 
the  day  before,  when  dining  with  the  clergy  of  hi§  own  nd^ 
he  usually  made  a  speech  in  every  cwiae,  which  genenQj 
seemed  to  sway  the  Assembly,  thongfa  there  wu  not.  mnoh 
argument.  He  used  to  nod  to  Amiston  with  an  air  of  trinmfk 
(for  they  were  relations,  and  very  good  fnends),  u  mndi  u  to 
say,  "  Take  you  that,  Bobin." 

I  heard  Lord  Islay  once  speak  in  the  Assembly,  which  wia 
to  correct  the  petulance  of  Alexander  Webater,  which  ha  did 
with  dignity  and  force,  but  wu  in  the  wrong  to  commit  him- 
self with  a  light  horseman  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  I  heaid 
Lord  Marchmont  likewise  speak  mi  the  motioo  for  an  an^ 
mentation,  which  he  did  with  modi  elegance  and  a  5awtaj 
elocution,  but  entirely  without  sense  oe  proprie^,  '"wwnnnh 
that  he  by  his  speech  forfeited  the  good  opinicHi  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  been  prepossessed  in  his  &vor  by  Pope's  panegyiiial 
line  "  Polwarth  is  a  slave."    Pope^  according  to  his  mamMt^ 
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intended  thia  as  r  panegyric  on  his  patriotism  and  indepen- 
dence ;  but  tbia  was  the  voice  of  partj,  for  Marchmont  was 
in  realitj  as  mncb  a  slave  of  the  Court  as  any  man  of  bis 
time. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot  showed  himself  in  the  Assembly  equal 
to  the  station  to  which  he  afterwards  att^ed  as  a  statesman, 
when  Sir  Gilbert,  by  his  superior  manner  of  speaking.  But 
Andrew  Pringte,  S(^citor-General,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Aylmer,  excelled  all  the  laymen  of  that  period  for  genuine 
argument  and  eloquence ;  and  when  tm  the  bench,  he  de- 
livered his  (pinion  with  more  dignity,  cleamees,  and  predsioa 
than  any  judge  I  ever  heard  either  in  Scotland  or  England. 
It  was  a  great  loss  to  this  country  that  he  did  not  live  to  fill 
the  President's  chair,  and  indeed  had  not  health  to  go  through 
the  labor  of  it,  otherwise  it  was  believed  that  he  would  have 
set  an  example  of  elegance  and  dignity  in  our  law  proceedings 
that  could  not  easily  have  been  fot^gocten.  In  those  respects 
the  bench  has  been  very  unlucky,  for  however  great  lawyers 
or  impartial  judges  the  succeeding  Presidents  may  have  been, 
In  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned  they  have  all  been  inferior 
even  to  the  first  President  Amiston,  who  could  not  be  called  an 
elegant  speaker,  with  all  his  other  great  qualities.  In  those 
days  there  were  very  few  good  speakers  among  the  clergy,  as  no 
young  men  almost  ever  ventured  to  speak  but  when  at  the  bar 
till  after  1752.  The  custom  invariably  was  for  the  Moderator 
to  call  for  the  opinion  of  two  or  three  of  the  old  men  at  the 
green  table  who  were  nearest  him,  and  after  them  one  or  two 
of  the  judges,  or  the  ^ng's  Advocate  and  S<^citor,  who  were 
generally  all  of  a  side,  and  were  very  seldom  opposed  or 
answered  but  by  James  Lindsay  and  Mie  or  two  of  his  fol- 
lower«.  With  respect  to  Lindsay,  I  have  to  add  that  he  was 
a  fine,  brisk,  gentleman-like  man,  who  had  a  good  manner  of 
speaking,  but,  being  very  onleanied,  could  only  porsne  a 
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Einizle  tntk.  He  f«t  out  ob  ibe  popolv  afa  h  '^f^'-—  to 
patpwag^,  bm  nunr  of  his  privstt  ftiendi  bekig  «■  Iks  «kcr 
side,  Kod  Cbarcb  pT*femieia  mnung  tHetj  m  Alt  firadia^ 
be  came  for  two  or  three  je»n  ova  to  lha> ;  but  oa  DtjiH 
dale's  getting  the  deaneij  dnriDg  the  Mnqniaf  BoeUa^aiA 
■ilmioi^tntioo,  be  took  pet  aad  retuiued  to  hk  old  party,  na 
ground  of  bis  patrioium  vu  ihos  mtrdled,  wd  hs  wu  as 
km^^r  of  WIT  coDseqaeoce,  tboogb  be  tbooglit  bo  eoqld  wwwj 
ibe  borgfa  of  Locbmaben,  wheie  be  wu  ■**"«'*«•  M  dnt  tima* 
lie  wu  a  rerj  pleasant  companion,  bat  jeakmi  and  JHUmll^ 
and  too  severe  a  nllier. 

Tlie  clergyman  of  this  period  wbo  &r  onblnae  die  nit  b 
eloqueDce  was  Principal  TuUideli^  of  St  Andrews  Be  hid 
fallen  into  bad  beallti  or  low  ifHrita  be£»e  mj  time,  and  met- 
dom  appeareil  in  the  Assembly ;  bnt  when  ha  did,  be  &r  eE> 
celled  CTC17  olhcr  speaker.  I  am  not  certain  if  ena  Lord 
Chatliam  in  bis  glory  bad  more  dignity  of  mamur  or  mora 
command  of  bin  audience  than  he  bad.  I  am  ceitun  ha  bad 
not  so  much  argument,  nor  inch  a  eonvindng  force  of  iraioB 
ing.  TuUtdelpb  was  tall  and  thin  like  Pitt,  with  a  manly  md 
interaHting  aspect ;  and  rising  slowly,  and  bc^itmiiig  in  a  vnj 
low  lonr;,  be  soon  swelled  into  an  irresistible  torrent  of  ehMjoeaee, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  most  powerful  speaker  erer  I 
licanL  And  yet  this  great  man  was  OTercome  and  bomhled 
by  tlm  buffoonery  of  a  man  much  bis  inferior  in  ererytbing 
but  learning.  This  was  J^bn  Chalmers,  minister  of  Elie.* 
Tullideljih  soon  gained  the  leading  of  his  imiveru^,  the  Fwa- 
bytcry  of  Sl  Andrews,  and  the  Synod  of  Fife ;  bnt  bdog  «f 
a  huugbty  and  overbearing  disposition  (like  Qiotbam),  be  Mca 
disgiiHtt-il  his  colleagues  both  in  the  UniTerutj  aod  Preaby> 
Wry,  of  wbirb  the  younger  brethren  made  a  cabal  againat  bia, 

*  The  gnuut-nnolo  of  Dr,  Tliomu  ChaloMii.  Sm  Huriu'a  Iftanffi. 
voLI.  p.1. 
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in  whidi  Chalmers  was  the  principal  agenL  Though  he  wai 
fiir  behind  Tallidelph  in  eloquence,  he  was  euperior  to  him  in 
some  things,  especiallj  in  ancient  learning.  But  his  chief 
mode  of  attack  was  by  a  species  of  buffoonery,  wluch  totally 
unhinged  the  Principal,  who  was  Tery  proud,  and  indignant 
of  opposition.  Chalmers  watched  his  aipimenta,  and  by  turn- 
ing them  all  into  ridicule,  and  showing  that  they  proved  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  intended,  he  put  Tullideipb  in  such  a 
rage  as  totally  disabled  him,  and  made  him  in  a  short  time 
absi  himself  both  from  Presbytery  and  Synod.  He  at  last 
became  hypochondriac,  sat  up  all  night  writing  a  dull  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospels,  and  lay  in  bed  all  day. 

After  this  period,  however,  when  the  young  clei^  distin- 
guished themselves  —  and  particularly  after  the  Assembly 
1753,  when,  Alexander  Webster  being  Moderator,  he  on  the 
very  first  question  dropped  the  old  mode  of  calling  upon  the 
senior  members  —  (he  young  doi^  began  to  feel  their  own 
importance  in  debate,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  disUn- 
guish  themselves,  and  have  swayed  the  decision  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  so  that  Ibe  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  has  long  been  a 
school  of  eloquence  for  the  clergy,  as  well  as  a  theatre  for  the 
lawyers  to  display  their  talents. 

It  was  in  the  Assembly  1752  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  restored  by  the  deposition  of  Gillespie.  Robert- 
son and  John  Home,  having  been  dissenters,  with  some  others, 
ftx>m  a  sentence  of  the  Commission  in  March  that  year  in  the 
affair  of  the  settlement  of  Inverkeithing,  similar  to  that  of 
Torphichen  in  1751,  had  entered  a  complaint  against  the  Com- 
mission, which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing  and 
pleading  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  which  they  did  with 
spirit  and  eloquence.  The  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  As- 
Bcmbly  having  been  now  totally  changed,  a  vigorous  measure 
was  adopted  by  a  great  majority.    The  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
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fermline  were  brought  before  the  AaaeaiAj,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  to  admit  the  candidate  three  dajB  after,  and  i^Mtt  t» 
(be  Assembljr  on  the  followmg  Friday.  They-  disob^ecl,  aad 
Mr.  Gillespie  was  deposed.  I  was  for  the  lint  time  a  mem* 
ber,  with  my  friend  and  co-presbyter  George  Logan.  It  wh 
thou^t  proper  that,  on  the  first  day's  debate,  the  ipeakiBg 
should  be  left  to  the  senior  dergy  and  the  hj  memben.  Bat 
when,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  party  after  GiUeqte  mm 
deposed,  it  was  moved  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pnqioH  next 
day  that  the  Assembly  should  proceed  to  depose  tme  or  two 
more  of  the  offending  brethren,  Mr.  Alexander  Gordoa  of 
Kintore,  and  George  Logan  and  I,  were  pointed  oat  as  prqpeg 
persons  to  make  and  second  the  motion.  I  accordingly  begal^ 
and  was  seconded  by  Gordon  in  very  vigorous  speechea,  whiA 
occasioned  a  great  alarm  on  the  other  ddc,  aa  if  we  were  de> 
termincd  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  Presbytery ;  bttt  this  wm 
only  in  Urrorem,  for  by  concert  one  of  our  senior  hrethro^ 
with  much  commendation  of  the  two  young  men,  calmly  pKh 
posed  that  the  Assembly  for  this  time  sbonld  rest  contented 
with  what  they  had  done,  and  wait  the  effects  i£  the  "yynpTu 
that  had  been  seL  Aiter  some  debate  this  was  carried.  L(h 
gan  not  having  done  bis  pan,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  been 
silent ;  he  answered  that  Gordon  and  I  had  Bgdkea  in  snch  a 
superior  manner  that  he  thought  he  would  i^pear  infbrior,  and 
had  not  the  courage  to  rise.  As  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  opened  my  mouth  in  the  Assembly — for  I  was  not  • 
member  till  that  year — I  was  enconraged  to  go  on  by  that 
reply  from  my  friend.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that 
many  a  time,  as  in  this  case,  the  better  man  is  daazled  and 
silenced  for  life,  perhaps,  by  the  more  forward  temper  and 
brilliant  appearances  of  his  companioiu.  My  admiradon  of 
Robertson  and  Hume,  with  whom  I  was  daily  versant  at 
that  time,  and  who  communicated  their  writings  to  me,  mada 
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ma  imagina  that  I  was  incapable  of  writing  anything  but  ser- 
mons, insomach  that  till  the  jear  1751  I  wrote  nothing  else 
except  some  javenile  poems.  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  was  at  this 
dme  at  the  head  of  the  Moderate  interest ;  and  bad  his  tem- 
per been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have  kept  it  long ;  for  he 
had  both  learning  and  sagacity,  and  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, with  a  ccmstitution  able  to  bear  the  conviviality  of  the 
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1753-1756:    AOB,  31-31. 
SsBTcnst  or  SociErr.  —  Lord   HtLToa. — Ladt  HsarKT.- 

LKTT'S   VlHIT.  —  CtrU.EN'8   UlHICRIU.  —  HimCC*  , 

David  nuns.  Adam  Shitr,  Adam  FaaouMV,  Dn.  BouKiaoa,  Oik 

B1.AIII,  JOHH  HOHE.  —  FODNDATimr  OF  IHB  SeUOT  BoOUTT. —  OO^ 
FLBTIOH  or  THE  TrAOBDT  OF  "  DODOI^AB." — ABTKaTUUB  or  m 
AUTHOB  AMD   B18  FBIENDH  IK  COM  VET  ISO  IT  ID   LOKDOS. — ADKIEAb 

Btbo.  —  The  CABKiBRa'  Ihh, 


It  was  this  ^ear  [1753]  that  the  1st  Begiment  of  d 
Isj  at  MusBelbui^h,  with  eome  of  the  officen  of  which  I  «■■ 
Tery  intJmate,  particularly  with  Charles  Ljon,  the  nirgBaiit  . 
who  was  a  very  sensible,  handsome,  and  agreeable  young  maa. 
He  afterwards  became  an  officer,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  % 
lieutenant-geneml.  He  was  at  York  when  Captun  Bmtoa 
and  Wind  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  first  was  run  throngli 
the  lungs,  and  recovered.  Lyon  wrote  to  me  twice  a  week, 
OS  I  had  a  great  regard  for  Burton,  and  had  foretold  tbe  dneL 
He  was  afterwards  well  known  by  tbe  name  of  General  Phil^ 
son.  The  celebrated  Major  Johnstone,  so  much  admired  for 
bis  beauty  and  for  his  many  duels,  was  of  this  ^egimen^  cad 
one  of  the  best-tuUured  men  in  the  intercourse  of  friends  flnt 
ever  I  met  with.  George  II.  had  put  a  cross  at  his  name  on 
his  behaving  very  insolently  at  one  of  the  theatres  to  a  cooa- 
tiy  gentleman,  and  afterwards  wounding  him  in  a  dneL  In 
George  III.'s  time  John  Home  got  the  star  taken  off,  and 
he  was  promoted.    He  waa  of  the  &mily  of  Hilton,  which  li 
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descended  &om  that  of  TTesterfaall ;  and  Hew  Bannatiae  had 
(Men  his  travelling  tutor  when  abroad. 

The  parish  of  Inveresk  this  year  lost  a  very  agreeahle 
member ;  for  the  estate  of  Carbeny  being  sold  to  a  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton,  who  came  to  live  at  it,  Lord  Elchies  lefl  the  place  and 
vent  to  Inch,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Hia  place  was  in 
some  respects  filled  by  hia  son,  Mr.  John  Grant,  afterwards 
Baron  Grant,  nho  bought  Castle  Steads.  Mr.  Grant  was  a 
worthy  good  man,  of  considerable  parts,  but  of  a  weak,  wbimsi- 
cal  mind.  He  was  at  this  time  chief  comniisaioner  for  the 
Duke  <^  Biiccleuch,  and  much  improved  the  family  gallery  in 
the  church,  where  he  attended  regulariy.  He  married  Miss 
Flelcher,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Milton,  who  received 
the  marriage  company  at  Carberry.  I  was  frequently  asked 
to  dine  while  she  stayed  there,  and  by  that  means  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  Fletchers,  whom  I  had  not  visited  before, 
for  their  house  was  not  in  my  parish,  and  I  was  not  forward 
jn  pushing  myself  into  acquiuntance  elsewhere  without  some 
proper  introduction.  From  this  period  I  became  intimate 
witB  that  family,  of  which  Lord  Milton  himself  and  his  young- 
est daughter  Betty,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wedderbum  of  Gosford, 
were  my  much  valued  friends.  Lord  Milton  was  nephew  of 
the  famous  patriot,  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the  suc- 
cessor to  bis  estate.  He  had  been  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and 
political  manager  of  this  country  under  Lord  Islay  ;  and  now 
that  his  lordship  had  been  Duke  of  Argyle  since  1744,  when 
hie  brother  John  died,  their  influence  was  completely  estab- 
lished. The  Duke  had  early  mEide  choice  of  Fletcher  for  his 
coadjutor,  and  had  proved  his  sagacity  by  making  so  good  a 
chcnee ;  for  Lord  Milton  was  a  man  of  great  ability  in  busi- 
ness, a  man  of  good  sense,  and  of  excellent  talents  for  man- 
aging men ;  and  though  his  conversation  was  on  a  limited 
scale,  because  bis  knowledge  was  very  much  so,  yet  being 
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possessed  of  indefeasible  power  at  that  time  In  8ootlM4  ^^ 
keeping  an  excellent  table,  hie  defects  wan  oreriooked^  mi 
he  was  held  to  be  as  agreeable  as  be  was  abW 

His  talents  had  been  iUustrated  t^'  the  inc^aci^  «f  A» 
Twceddale  Ministiy,  who  were  in  power  during  the  B 
and  who  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  1 
and  advice.  When  the  Bebellion  i 
Duke  of  Argf  le  brought  again  into  powor,  he  and  FlaCdber 
Tety  wisely  gained  the  bearta  <^  Uie  Jacolatea,  who  w«a  tfm 
very  numeroas,  by  adopting  Uie  most  lenient  me—ore^  nd 
taking  the  distressed  families  under  thdr  protectiian,  wluk  tfm 
Squadrone  party  continued  as  violent  against  tbem  ■•  ant 
Thb  made  them  almost  universalty  saoceasfiil  in  the  paiBfti 
mentary  election  which  followed  the  Bebellitm,  and  ettaUUial 
thdr  power  till  the  death  of  the  Doke^  wbidi  happeood  in. 
1761. 

His  [Lord  Milton's]  youngest  danghtn,  aAsrwarda  Ibb 
Wedderbam,  was  one  of  the  first  females  in  prant  of  onderi. 
standing  as  well  as  heart  that  ever  fell  in  my  way  to  1M 
intimalely  acquainted  with.  As  there  was  mndi  weekMH 
and  intrigue  in  the  mother  and  some  other  btanohea  of  A» 
family,  she  had  a  diflicult  part  to  act,  but  she  perfbnned  k 
with  much  address  ;  for  while  she  preserved  her  fathsr'a  pea* 
dilection  and  confidence,  she  remained  well  with  the  ntt  of 
the  family.  The  eldest  brother,  Andrew,  lived  for  nuMt  part 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  London,  as  his  private  aeeretarj, 
and  was  M.  P.  for  East  Lothian  ;  and  thou^  not  a  man  adiq 
produced  himself  in  public  life,  was  safflciently  knowli^  and 
accomplbhed  to  be  a  very  amiable  member  of  socae^.  After 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^le  in  1761,  and  of  his  father  ia 
1767,  he  lived  for  most  part  at  his  seat  at  Saltoun,  in  Eut 
Lothian.  He  was  succeeded  as  member  of  Fariiameot  fii^ 
that  conn^  by  Sir  George  Suttie,  who  had  been  a  li 
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colonel  in  (he  armj,  and  who,  with  many  others,  left  the  Berrice 
in  disgost  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  though  he  had 
always  been  beat  in  Flanders,  had  dieobliged  sundry  officers 
of  good  promise.  This  Sir  George,  however,  was  much  over- 
rated. He  was  held  to  be  a  great  officer,  because  he  had  a 
way  of  thinking  of  his  own,  and  had  learned  from  bis  kins- 
man, Marshal  Stair,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  Ho  was 
held  to  be  a  great  patriot,  because  he  wore  a  coarse  coat  and 
nnpowdered  hiur,  while  he  was  looking  for  a  post  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  He  was  reckoned  a  man  of  much  sense 
because  he  said  ao  himself,  and  had  such  an  embarrassed 
Btuttering  elocution  that  one  was  not  sure  but  it  was  true.  He 
was  understood  to  be  a  great  improver  of  land,  because  he 
was  always  talking  of  farming,  and  had  invented  a  cheap 
method  of  fencing  bia  fields  by  combining  a  low  etone-wall 
and  a  hedge  together,  which,  on  experiment,  did  not  answer. 
For  all  those  qualities  he  got  credit  for  some  time ;  hut  nobody 
ever  mentioned  the  real  strength  of  his  character,  which  was 
that  of  an  uncommonly  kind  and  indulgent  brother  to  a  large 
fiunily  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  he  allowed,  during  his 
absence  in  a  five  years'  war,  to  dilapidate  his  estate,  and  leave 
bim  less  than  half  his  income.  Lord  Sl^  had  been  caught 
by  the  boldness  of  his  cousin  in  attempting  to  make  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  which  had  given  the  young  man  a  &Ise  measure 
of  hu  own  ability. 

For  two  summers,  abont  this  time,  I  went  for  some  weeks 
to  Dunse  Well,  which  was  in  high  vogue  at  this  period,  when 
I  was  often  at  Folwarth  Manse,  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Home,  the  last  of  whom  was  aunt  of  Mary  Roddam,  the  young 
lady  whom  I  afterwards  married,  and  who  had  lived  there 
since  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother  in  the  years  1744 
and  1745.  John  Home  passed  half  his  time  in  this  house, 
Mr.  William  Home,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Bassendean, 
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being  hu  couun,  and  Mrs.  Home  (Murj  Boddm)  •  MpetiuV 
woman.  B;  frequenting  this  honM  I  wm  introduced  to  tba 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  seat  was  liard  bj.  Hia  leeood 
lodj,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  but  ■  nmide  ud  qoiat 
woman,  and  three  daughters  he  had  l^  hit  fbnner  Imij,  WBfS 
all  under  due  eubjec^on,  for  his  loidaliip  kept  a  lugfa  oomnund 
at  home.  The  daughters  were  all  elem,  pudcahrlj  I^df 
Mai^aret,  and  Blood  less  in  awe  than  die  Coaateai,  whn^  had 
it  not  been  for  her  onlj  child,  Lord  Polwarth,  tben  as  btftn^ 
would  have  led  but  an  uncomforiable  life.  The  bmfly  of 
Marchmont,  —  which  rose  to  (he  peerage  at  the  BevalntiaB, 
and  to  Ihe  ascendant  in  the  conntr;,  thiongfa  the  weakoen  ud 
Jacobitism  of  the  more  ancient  Earis  of  Hom^  from  ithfom 
they  were  descended,  —  to  preserve  their  BOperiori^,  paid 
great  court  to  the  county,  and  partienlarij  to  tbe  clergy,  bo- 
canse  they,  were  the  only  stanch  ftiends  to  GovemUMiit. 
Marchmont  was  lively  and  eloquent  in  convenatiOB,  with  * 
tincture  of  clasaical  learning,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
constitution,  especially  of  the  forms  of  tbe  Honse  of  Peerat 
but  his  wit  appeared  to  me  to  be  petulant,  and  his  nndentu^ 
ing  shallow.  liis  twin-brother,  Home  Campbell,  then  Lofd- 
Register  for  Scotland,  and  one  fd  tbe  most  eloqnent  hwjen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man  of 
sounder  judgment  than  his  brother;  his  want  of  i 
however,  had  been  disclosed  by  his  receiving  an  i 
William  Pitt,  the  father,  which  he  had  probably  beat  ti 
lo  inflict  on  his  having  heard  what  had  h^ipened  to  hfan  ill 
Edinburgh  in  his  youthful  days. 

In  one  of  the  summers  in  which  I  was  in  that  part  of  tha 
country,  the  Lord-Register  gave  a  ball  and  suf^ier  in  tha 
town-hall  of  Greenlaw,  wluch  I  mention  because  I  had  than 
an  opportunity  of  converung  with  Ladj  Munaj  and  hw 
friend  Lady  Hervey,  who  was  understood  to  ba  OM  Ot  Iht 
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moat  accompliahed  &nd  witty  kdies  in  England.  There  were 
in  this  neighborhood  KTeral  very  agreeable  clergymen :  Chatto 
was  veiy  acnie  and  sensible,  —  Ridptith  judicious  and  lemned, 
—  Dickson  an  able  eccleeiaatic,  and  master  of  agriculture. 

In  one  of  those  yean  it  was,  when  Dunse  Well  was  most 
frequented,  that  the  Marchmont  family  for  several  weeks 
attended,  and  came  to  Dunse,  and  breakfasted  at  a  small 
tavern  by  the  bowling-green.  We  generally  sat  down  tweniy- 
four  or  twenty-five  to  breakfast  in  a  very  small  room.  Mtirch- 
mont  and  hia  brother  behaved  with  great  courtesy,  seldom 
sitting  down,  hut  aiding  the  servants.  Francis  Garden  was 
there,  and  increased  the  mirth  of  the  company.  Most  of  the 
company  remaned  all  the  forenoon  at  the  bowling-green, 
where  we  had  very  agreeable  parties. 

It  was  also  in  one  of  those  years  that  Smollett  visited  Scot- 
land for  the  first  time,  afler  having  left  Glasgow  immediately 
after  his  education  was  finished,  and  his  engaging  as  a  sui^ 
geon's  male  on  board  a  man-of-war,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  which  he 
haa  so  minutely  described  in  bis  Sodtrick  Random.  He  came 
out  to  Musselbargh  and  passed  a  day  and  a  night  with  me, 
and  went  to  church  and  beard  me  preach.  I  introduced  him 
to  Canlonnel  the  Commissioner,  with  whom  he  supped,  and 
they  were  much  pleased  with  each  other.  Smollett  has  re- 
versed this  in  his  Humphrey  Clinker,  where  he  makes  the 
Commissioner  his  old  acquaintance.*  He  went  next  to  Glas- 
gow and  that  neighborhood  to  visit  his  friends,  and  returned 
agmn  to  Edinburgh  in  October,  when  I  bad  frequent  meetings 
with  him,  —  one  in  particular,  in  a  tavern,  where  there  supped 

*  Bat  OD  Turning  the  fir  more  digtltig[ul>bed  men  Men  by  btm  in  the 
"  hatbead  of  geaias,"  Bramble  •■;■,  "TbaM  acqnaintuicea  I  ove  to  the 
frieodablp  of  Dr.  Cerljrle,  who  vuAt  nothlag  bat  iucllo&tlon  to  Bgnra  with 
the  reit  od  paper."  —  Ed. 
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with  him  Commissioner  Cardomiel,  Mr.  Hepbom  ot  "Kmltbf 
John  Home,  and  one  or  two  more.  Efepbnm  wm  ao  much 
pleased  with  Cardonnel,  that  he  said  that  if  he  wait  into  re- 
bellion again,  it  should  be  for  the  grandson  of  tiie  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Cardonnel  and  I  went  with  Smollett  to  Sir 
David  Eanloch's,  and  passed  Uie  day,  when  John  Home  and 
Logan  and  I  conducted  him  to  Dunbar,  where  we  stajed 
together  all  night 

Smollett  was  a  man  of  very  agreeable  conYersadon  and  of 
much  genuine  humor;  and,  though  not  a  profbond  acholary 
possessed  a  philosophical  mind,  and  was  capable  of  making  the 
soundest  observations  on  human  life,  and  of  discerning  the  ex- 
cellence or  seeing  the  ridicule  of  every  character  he  met  with* 
Fielding  only  excelled  him  in  giving  a  dramatic  stoiy  to  his 
novels,  but,  in  mj  opinion,  was  inferior  to  him  in  the  true 
comic  vein.  He  was  one  of  the  many  veiy  pleasant  men 
with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  fwqflaintfML 
Mr.  Cardonnel,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was  another  who 
excelled,  like  Smollett,  in  a  great  variety  of  pleasant  storiei. 
Sir  Hew  Dalr3rmple,  North  Berwick,  had  as  much  oonvei^ 
sation  and  wit  as  any  man  of  his  time,  having  been  long  an 
M.  P.  David  Hume  and  Dr.  John  Jardine  were  likewise  both 
admirable,  and  had  the  peculiar  talent  of  rallying  their  oom- 
panions  on  their  good  qualities.  Dr.  'William  Wig^t  and 
Thomas  Hepburn  were  also  remarkable  —  the  one  for  bril- 
liancy, vivacity,  and  smartness ;  the  other  for  the  shrewdnese 
of  his  remarks  and  irresistible  repartees.  The  Bight  Honor- 
able Charles  Townshend  and  Patrick  Lord  Elibank  were  like- 
wise admirable ;  for  though  the  first  was  inferior  in  knowledge 
to  the  second,  yet  he  had  such  flowing  eloquence,  so  fine  a 
voice,  and  such  richness  of  expression,  joined  to  brilliant  wit 
and  a  fine  vein  of  mimicry,  as  made  him  shine  in  every  oom- 
pany.    Elibank  was  more  enlightened  and  more  profoond,  and 
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had  ft  mind  that  embraced  the  greatest  varictj  of  topics,  and 
produced  the  most  origiioal  remarks.  He  was  rather  a  humor- 
ist than  a  man  of  humor ;  but  that  bias  of  his  temper  led  him 
ta  defend  paradoxes  and  uncommon  opiniona  with  a  copious- 
ness and  ingenuity  (hat  was  surprising.  He  had  been  a  lieu- 
ten  ant>coloncI  in  the  armj,  and  was  at  the  seigc  of  Carthagena, 
of  which  he  left  an  elegant  and  Xenophon-Iiko  account  (which 
I  'ro  afraid  is  lost).  He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  a  member  of  the 
famous  Cocoa-tree  Club,  and  resigned  his  commission  on  some 
disgust.  Soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  and  his  seat  being  between  Dr.  Kobertson's 
church  and  John  Home's,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  who  cured  him  of  his  contempt  for  the  Presby- 
terian clergy,  made  him  change  or  sotlen  down  many  of  hiii 
original  opinions,  and  prepared  him  for  becoming  a  most 
agreeable  member  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Edinburgh,  among 
whom  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  admiring  and 
admired.  We  used  to  say  of  Elibank,  that  were  we  to  plead 
for  our  Uves,  he  was  the  man  with  whom  we  would  wish  to  con- 
Terse  for  at  least  one  whole  day  before  we  made  our  defence. 

Dr.  M'Cormick,  who  died  Principal  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
rather  a  merry-andrew  than  a  wit ;  but  he  left  as  many  good 
sayings  behind  him,  which  are  remembered,  as  any  man  of  hia 
time.  Andrew  Gray,  minister  of  Abemethy,  waa  a  man  of 
wit  and  humor,  which  had  the  greater  effect  that  his  person 
was  dimiuutive,  and  his  voice  of  the  smallest  treble. 

Lindsay  was  a  hussar  in  raillery,  who  had  no  mercy,  and 
whose  object  was  to  display  himself  and  to  humble  the  man 
he  played  on.  Monteath  was  more  than  his  match,  for  he  lay 
by,  and  took  his  opportunity  of  giving  him  such  southboarda 
ae  ulenced  him  for  the  whole  evening.*     Happily  for  con- 

*  Linduj  WBI  minliter  ar  tha  pariah  of  KitUiitcm,  ind  HoolMtb  of  the 

paHih  of  LoDgfoniiMaa.  —Ed. 
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veisation,  thU  borse-pbj  railleiy  faos  been  left  oS  fir  more 
than  thirty  years  among  the  clergy  and  other  libenla.  Drum- 
more  —  of  the  class  of  lawyers  who  got  the  e|athet  of  Hook 
from  Quin,  at  Bath,  on  account  <^  his  pleating  ooontMuuioa 
and  bliind  manners  —  was  a  first-rate  at  the  xnence  of  defence 
in  nkillciy :  he  was  too  good-natured  to  KttK^  Be  b«d  the 
knack,  not  only  of  pleasing  fools  with  themselvee,  Irat  of  mak- 
ing tlicm  tolerable  to  the  company.  There  were  two  men, 
however,  whose  coming  into  a  convivial  company  pleased 
more  than  anybody  I  ever  knew;  the  one  was  Dr.  GieorgB 
Kay,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  who,  to  a  <^nning  vivaidty 
when  he  was  in  good  spirits,  added  the  talent  of  ballad-ung^ag 
better  than  anybody  ever  I  knew  ;  Ihe  otLer  was  3<Am  Hon^ 

I  should  not  omit  Lord  Cullen  here,  though  he  wai  mocJi 
my  junior,  who  in  his  youth  possessed  the  talent  of  mimicry 
beyond  all  mankind  ;  for  bis  was  not  merely  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  voice  and  manner  of  speaking,  but  a  perfect  "Tbibitinw 
of  every  man's  manner  of  tliinking  on  every  subject.  I  ihall 
mention  two  or  tbi'ee  instances,  lest  his  wonderful  powera 
should  fall  into  oblivion. 

When  the  Honorable  James  Stuart  Wortley  lived  with  Dr. 
Bobertson,  the  Doctor  had  sometimes,  tbougb  nxtify,  to  r^ 
monstrate  and  admonish  llie  young  gentleman  on  some  pub 
of  his  conduct.  He  came  into  the  room  between  ten  aod 
eleven  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Stuart  was  itill  in  bed,  with 
the  windows  shut  and  the  curtains  drawn  close,  when  be  took 
the  opportunity,  in  bis  mild  and  rational  manner  (for  be  oonld 
not  chide),  to  give  him  a  lecture  on  the  manner  of  lifb  be  was 
leading.  When  he  was  done,  "  This  is  rather  too  much,  mj 
dear  Doctor,"  said  James ;  "  for  yon  told  me  all  this  not  above 
an  hour  ago."  The  case  was,  that  Cullen  had  been  befiim- 
hand  with  tlie  Doctor,  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  read  hia 
friend  such  a  lecture  as  be  thought  the  Doctor  might  proliel^ 
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do  that  morning.  It  was  so  very  like  in  thought  and  in  words, 
that  Stuart  took  it  for  a  visitation  from  the  Doctor. 

I  was  witness  to  anolher  exhibition  similar  to  tbb.  It  was 
one  daj  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  176S,  when  there  happened 
to  be  a  student  of  physic  who  was  seized  with  a  eonvulsion  fit, 
which  oceasionod  much  commotion  in  the  house,  and  drew  a 
score  of  other  English  students  around  him.  When  the  As- 
sembly adjourned,  about  a  dozen  of  us  went  to  dine  in  the 
Poker  club-room  at  Nicholson's,  when  Dr.  Robertson  came 
and  told  us  he  must  dine  with  the  Commissioner,  but  would 
join  us  soon.  Immediately  after  we  dined,  somebody  wished 
to  hear  from  Cullen  what  Robertson  would  say  about  the  in- 
cident that  had  taken  place,  which  be  did  immediately,  lest  the 
Principal  should  come  in.  He  had  bardly  finished  when  he 
arrived.  After  the  company  hod  drank  his  health,  Jardine 
Bud  slyly,  "  Principal,  was  it  not  a  strange  accident  that  hap- 
pened to-day  in  the  Assembly  ?  "  Robertson's  answer  was 
exactly  in  the  strain,  and  almost  in  the  very  words,  of  CuUcn. 
This  raised  a  very  loud  laugh  in  the  company,  when  the 
Doctor,  more  ruffled  than  I  ever  almost  saw  him,  said,  with  a 
severe  look  at  Cullen,  "  I  perceive  somebody  has  been  plough- 
ing with  my  heifer  before  I  came  in." 

On  another  occasion  he  was  asked  to  exhibit,  when  he 
answered  tbat  his  subjects  were  bo  much  hackneyed  that  he 
could  not  go  over  them  with  spirit ;  but  if  any  of  them  would 
mention  a  new  subject,  he  would  try  to  please  them.  One 
of  the  company  mentioned  the  wild  beast  in  the  Gievaadan, 
when,  after  laying  his  head  on  tbe  table,  not  for  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes,  he  lifted  himself  up  and  said,  "Now 
I  have  it,"  and  immediately  gave  us  the  tlioughts  of  the 
Judges  Auchinleck,  Kames,  and  Monboddo,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son, with  a  cbaracteristical  exactness  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as   words,  tone,  and   manner,   as  astonished   the    company. 
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This  happened  at  Dr.  Bliur's,  who  dwB  Und  bk  Tiwirfli 
Square* 

This  waa  a  veiy  pletuung  bnt  dangerous  talent,  lor  it  kd  to 
dtssipation.  Wlicn  he  had  left  off  hii  naual  mode  at  ev 
hibition  when  called  upon,  jet  he  could  Dot  mtndn  liiiiwiilf 
from  dieplajing  in  hia  common  conrerMtiao,  in  whieb  Iw  i^ 
termingled  apedmens  of  hia  superlatire  art  aa  iIm  cbatmOtan 
came  in  his  way,  which  to  me  woa  much  nun  agraeaUe  thaa 
the  professed  exhibition.  As  he  wu  mon  knowing  and  ■» 
compli^hed  than  almost  any  judge  in  hia  time^  had  aD  Vdiar 
qualities  been  of  a  piece,  hia  companj  wonld  rerj  long  bava 
been  courled.  In  giving  some  account  of  tboae  varjr  r''~"nt 
characters  which  it  was  my  good  fnrttme  to  know,  I  ham 
anticipated  several  years ;  for  JiSr.  Bobert  Cnllai,  tat  Inattag^ 
did  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  1760.  BotXdnlliuv 
return  to  my  narrative. 

It  was  in  the  General  Assembly  1758,  aa  I  hftTS  bofim 
mentioned,  that  Dr.  Webster  being  Moderator,  be  pot  nt  cod 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  calling  up  Prim^iabi,  and  FroAMon, 
and  Judges,  &c.,  to  give  their  opinion  on  oaaea  wUeh  cams 
before  the  Assembly,  by  declaring  that  he  would  caO  upon  DO 
person,  but  would  expect  that  every  member  sbonld  fiwdy 
deliver  his  opinion  when  he  had  any  to  offer.  TioM  hnog^ 
on  the  junior  members,  and  much  animated  and  impnmd  dw 
debates.  The  old  gentlemen  at  firet  were  enlky  and  held  thafar 
tongues,  but  in  two  or  three  days  they  fonnd  them  a^un,  leat 
they  should  lose  their  ascendant.  I  never  afterwards  aaw  tba 
practice  revived  of  calling  upon  members  to  apeak,  ezeepi 
once  or  twice  when  Principal  TuUidelph  attended,  iriton 


«  Tb«  wignlnkry  feats  attribated  to  "  tha  gmt  b«Mt  of  th«  G 
•iclUd  all  £urop«  In  ITSl,  and  than  wm  rnnob  utonUhmmt  wIub,  bataf 
at  lait  killsd,  it  wai  rovnd  to  be  aaljr  a  lufa  T(d£  HtnoaW^olaanrlk 
CNweatt  In  tba  QoMii'a  antaohsmbar  at  TanalllM. — Id. 
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everybody  ffiahed  to  hear,  but  who  would  Dot  rise  without 
having  that  piece  of  respect  ptud  to  him. 

At  thia  Assembly  it  was  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
Gillespie,  the  deposed  minbter,  restored ;  but  as  he  had  not 
taken  the  proper  ^tcps  to  conciliale  the  Church,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  continued  to  preach,  and  had  set  up  a  separate 
congregation,  the  application  by  his  friends  was  refused  by  a 
great  majoriiy,  and  was  never  repeated. 

At  this  time  David  Hume  was  living  in  Edinburgh  and 
composing  his  Hitiory  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  man  t£ 
great  knowledge,  and  of  a  Gocial  and  benevolent  temper,  and 
truly  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  He  was  branded 
with  the  title  of  Atheist,  on  account  of  the  many  attacks  on 
revealed  religion  that  are  to  be  found  in  bis  philosophical 
works,  and  in  many  places  of  hia  Histoiy,  —  the  last  of  which 
are  still  more  objectionable  than  the  first,  which  a  friendly 
critic  might  call  only  scepticoL  Apropos  of  this,  when  Hr. 
Robert  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  his  brother,  lived 
in  Edinburgh  with  llieir  molher,  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Robertson's, 
and  a  very  respectable  woman,  she  said  to  her  son,  « I  shaQ 
be  glad  to  see  any  of  your  companions  to  dinner,  but  I  hope 
you  win  never  bring  the  Atheist  here  to  disturb  my  peace." 
But  Bobert  soon  fell  on  a  method  to  reconcile  her  to  him,  for 
he  introduced  him  under  another  name,  or  concealed  it  care- 
fully from  her.  When  the  company  parted  she  eud  to  her 
eon,  "  I  must  confess  that  you  bring  very  agreeable  companions 
about  you,  but  the  large  jolly  man  who  sat  next  me  is  the  most 
agreeable  of  them  all."  "This  was  the  very  Atheist,"  said  he, 
"  molher,  that  you  was  so  much  afrmd  of."  "  Well,"  says  she, 
"  you  may  bring  him  here  as  much  as  you  please,  for  he 's  the 
most  innocent,  agreeable,  facetious  man  I  ever  met  with." 
This  was  truly  the  case  with  him ;  for  though  be  had  much 
learning  and  a  fine  taste,  and  was  professedly  a  sceptic,  though 
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hy  DO  means  an  atheist,  he  had  the  greatest  limplidtf  of  mlod 
and  manners  with  the  utmost  fiiciUtf  and  beneroleoee  of  toft* 
per  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  His  convenation  was  tniFf 
iiTcsislible,  for  while  it  was  enlightened,  it  was  naive  whiiffit 
to  puerility. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  never  believed  that  Da^  Hnme^ 
BCGplicol  principles  had  liud  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  but  thoDgbl 
that  his  books  proceeded  rather  from  afiectation  of  nipeTiort^ 
and  pride  of  understanding  and  lore  of  Tainglor7.  I  waa 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  afler  big  death,  hy  what  the  Hoih 
orable  Patrick  Boyle,  one  of  his  most  intimata  friend^  tgld 
me  many  years  ago  at  my  house  in  Mnsselbnr^  when  ha 
used  to  come  and  dine  the  first  Stmday  of  every  Goienil 
Assembly,  aAcr  his  brother,  Lord  Ghugow,  ceased  to  be  Loid 
Higli  Commissioner.  When  we  were  talking  of  David,  "Mit, 
Carlylo  asked  Mr.  Boyle  if  he  thon^t  David  Hume  waa  •■ 
great  au  oabclievcr  as  the  world  took  him  to  be?  He  an* 
swercd,  that  the  world  judged  from  his  books,  as  th^  had  a 
right  to  do ;  but  he  tliought  otherwise,  who  had  knows  him 
all  his  life,  and  mentioned  the  following  incident :  When  David 
and  he  were  both  in  London,  at  the  period  when  DaviA 
mother  died,  Mr.  Boyle,  hearii^  of  it,  soon  after  went  into  Idl 
apnrlmcnl,  —  for  they  lodged  in  the  same  hotise, — ^when  he 
found  him  in  the  deepest  aiHictioD  and  in  a  flood  of  tean. 
After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Ur.  Boyle  said  to  him^ 
"  Uy  friend,  you  owe  this  uncommon  grief  to  your  having 
thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion ;  for  if  you  had  bo^  yoa 
would  have  been  consoled  by  the  firm  belief  that  th«  good 
lady,  who  was  not  only  the  best  of  mothers,  but  the  most 
pious  of  Christians,  vraa  now  completely  hiqipy  in  the  realau 
of  the  jusu"  To  which  David  repUed,  "Though  I  threw  oat 
my  speculations  to  entertain  and  employ  the  learned  and  metap 
physical  world,  yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think  so  difiei«otl^ 
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from  die  rest  of  mankind  as  jon  maj  imagine."  To  thU  mj 
wife  was  a  witness.  This  convetsation  took  place  the  jear 
af^er  David  died,  when  Dr.  Hill,  who  was  to  preach,  hod  gone 
to  a  room  to  look  over  his  notes. 

At  this  period,  when  he  first  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
writing  his  Hittory  of  England,  his  drcnmstancea  were  narrow, 
and  he  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  Facultj  of  Ad- 
vocate«i,  worth  £  40  per  annum.  But  it  was  not  for  tlie  salary 
that  he  accepted  this  employment,  but  that  he  m^ht  have  easy 
access  to  the  books  in  that  celebrated  library  ;  for,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  he  gave  every  farthing  of  the  salary  to  families 
in  distress.  Of  a  piece  with  this  temper  was  his  curiosity  and 
credulity,  which  were  without  bounds,  a  specimen  of  which 
shall  be  afterwards  given  when  I  come  down  to  Milida  and 
the  Poker.  His  economy  was  strict,  as  he  loved  indepen- 
deni^  ;  and  yet  he  was  able  at  that  time  to  give  suppers  to  his 
friends  in  bis  small  lodging  in  the  Canongate.  He  took  much 
to  the  company  of  the  younger  clergy,  not  from  a  wish  to 
bring  them  over  to  his  opinions,  for  he  never  attempted  to 
overturn  any  man's  principles,  but  they  best  understood  his 
notions,  and  could  fbmish  him  with  literary  conversation. 
Bobertaon  and  John  Home  and  Bannatine  and  I  lived  all  in 
the  country,  and  came  only  periodically  to  the  town.  Blair 
and  Jardine  both  lived  in  it,  and  suppers  being  the  only 
fashionable  meal  at  that  time,  we  dined  where  we  best  could, 
and  by  cadies  assembled  our  Iriends  to  meet  us  in  a  tavem  by 
nine  o'clock  ;  and  a  fine  time  it  was  when  we  could  collect 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Fergnson,  Lord  Elibank, 
and  Drs.  Blair  and  Jardine,  on  an  hoar's  warning.  I  re- 
member one  night  that  David  Hume,  who,  having  dined 
abroad,  came  rather  late  to  us,  and  directly  pulled  a  large 
key  from  his  pocket,  which  he  laid  on  the  table.  This  he  said 
was  given  him  by  his  maid  Beggy  (much  more  like  a  mas 
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than  ft  woman)  that  she  migbt  not  sk  np  ftr  lofl^  ftr  A*  MM 
when  the  honest  fellons  came  in  from  tbe  taaOlrj,  be  want 
returned  home  till  after  one  o'clo<^  Thb  iotbnMT-  of  Aa 
young  clei^  with  David  Hume  enraged  dia  wloto  so  4s 
opposite  aide,  who  little  knew  how  impombtB  It  vm  ftr  Vm, 
had  he  been  willing,  to  shake  tfadr  prindples. 

As  Mr.  Hame's  circumetances  improred  he  flnlngsd  \Sm 
mode  of  liring,  and  instead  of  the  roMted  ban  and  nuaeed 
ooUops,  and  a  bottle  of  punch,  he  pve  bmh  degut  dianaB 
and  suppers,  and  the  best  claret,  and,  wUdi  waa  beat  of  4 
he  fumighed  the  enlertEuament  with  the  moat  fautniflti**  nA 
pleasing  oonversatJon,  for  he  assembled  wboaoerer  wm  BKHt 
knowing  and  agreeable  among  either  the  \^tf  or  dv^.  nia 
he  always  did,  but  slill  more  nrnparingly  when  he  baeana 
what  he  called  rich.  For  innocent  mirth  and  ^leeable  nD> 
lery  I  never  knew  his  match.  J^rdine,  who  nmeliBwa  bom 
hard  upon  him — for  he  had  much  dndlery  and  wi^  tboq^ 
but  little  learning — never  could  overturn  hia  tcmpor.  Load 
Elibank  resembled  David  in  his  talent  for  ooHectii^  i^naalda  ■ 
companions  together,  and  had  a  honae  is  town  ftr  aannl 
winters  chiefly  for  that  purpose- 
David,  who  delighted  in  what  the  French  call 
with  the  aid  of  Miss  Nancy  Ord,  one  of  the  Chief 
daughters,  ronbived  and  executed  one  that  gave  bfaa  mj 
great  delight.  As  tbe  New  Town  waa  making  Its  patipaa 
westward,  he  built  a  house  in  the  aonthwest  comer  of  St 
Andrew  Square.  The  street  leading  loadi  to  Prinoaa  Stmt 
had  not  yet  got  its  name  affixed,  bnt  they  got  a  mutetaii  eaiQr 
one  morning  to  paint  on  the  cornerstone  of  DavifB  boaaa 
"  St.  David's  Street,"  where  it  remaina  to  this  day. 

He  was  at  first  quite  delighted  with  Oaaimi'a  poem^  and 
gloried  in  them  ;  but  on  going  to  Ixmdcm  he  went  over  to  &• 
other  side,  and  loudly  afilrmed  tbem  to  be  inventioaa  of  MaO' 
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pheiBon.  I  happened  to  saj  one  day,  when  he  was  declium- 
ing  Bg^nst  Macpheraon,  that  I  had  met  with  nobody  of  hia 
opinion  but  William  Caddel  of  Cockenzie,  and  President  Dun- 
das,  which  he  took  ill,  and  was  eome  time  of  forgetting.  This 
is  one  instance  of  what  Smellie  says  of  him,  that  though  of 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  yet  he  could  be  touched  by  op- 
posidon  or  rudeness.  This  was  the  only  time  I  had  ever  ob- 
BCired  David's  temper  change.  I  can  call  to  mind  an  instance 
or  two  of  his  good-natured  pleasantry.  Being  at  Gilmerton, 
where  David  Hume  was  on  a  visit,  Sir  David  Kinloch  made 
him  go  to  A&leslaneford  Church,  where  I  preached  for  John 
Home.  When  we  met  before  dinner,  "  What  did  you  mean," 
iays  he  to  mc,  "  by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day  with 
one  of  Cicero's  academics  ?  I  did  not  think  that  such  heathen 
morality  would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian."  On  Monday, 
when  we  were  assembling  to  breakfast,  David  retired  to  the 
end  of  the  dining-room,  when  Sir  David  enterod  :  "  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Davy  ?  come  to  your  brcakfasl."  "  Take 
away  the  enemy  first,"  says  David.  The  baronet,  thinking  it 
was  the  warm  fire  that  kept  David  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  rung  the  bell  for  a  servant  to  carry  some  of  it  ofT.  It 
was  not  the  fire  that  scared  David,  but  a  large  Bible  that  was 
lefl  on  a  stand  at  the  npper  end  of  the  room,  a  chapter  of 
which  bad  been  read  at  the  family  prayers  the  night  before, 
(hat  good  custom  not  being  then  out  of  use  when  clergymen 
were  in  the  house.  Add  to  this  John  Home  saying  to  him  at 
the  Foker  Club,  when  everybody  wondered  what  could  have 
made  a  clerk  of  Sir  William  Forbes  run  away  with  £900  — 
"I  know  that  very  well,"  says  John  Home  to  David;  "for 
when  he  was  taken,  there  was  found  in  his  pocket  your  Phita- 
sophieal  Wbrki  and  Boston's  Fourfold  Slate  of  Man." 

David  Hume,  during  all  his  life,  hod  written  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  letters  to  his  friends.    I  have  preeerved 
10*  o 
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tvo  of  the^e.  But  I  lately  saw  two  of  man  tadf  dito  !■  Hm 
hands  of  Ur.  Sandiknd  Dysart,  Esq^  W.  8.,  to  hii  mothar 
who  was  a  friead  of  David's,  and  a  very  acoonipBahod  maai^ 
one  of  them  dated  in  1751,  on  occasitHi  of  hii  brathv  Hoaa  ' 
of  Ninewell's  marriage ;  and  the  other  in  1754)  with  ■  p 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  both  of  whieli  k«  i 
in  a  vdn  of  pleasantry  and  playfulneu  wbkh  vatbing  em  sfr 
ceed,  and  which  makes  me  think  that  a  ctOae&on  of  hit  letten 
wotrid  be  a  valuable  present  to  the  world,  aqd  prwant  thnmi^ 
out  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  his  mind.* 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  Baron  Mtntesqniea,  wben  im 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  there  would  noo  be  a  ntrO' 
lution  in  France  fuvorable  to  liberty,  answered,  "  So,  for  AA 
noblesse  had  all  become  poltroons."  He  Mid  that  the  club  m 
Paris  (BtiTon  Ilolbach's)  to  which  he  belooged  were  of  o^i^ 
ion  that  Christianity  would  be  abolished  ia  Eunpe  by  the  and 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  that  tb^  landed  at  Andrew 
Stuart  for  making  a  tiattle  in  favor  of  a  futnn  itatc^  and  eaUed 
him  "  L'ame  Immortelle." 

David  Hume,  hke  Smith,  had  no  diaoenimaat  at  aU  «f 
characters.  The  only  two  clergymen  whoee  interaets  be 
espoused,  and  for  one  of  whom  he  provided,  were  the  two  ' 
ulliest  fellows  in  the  Church.  With  every  opportnni^,  ha 
was  ridiculously  shy  of  asking  favors,  on  aooonnt  of  pnoenw 
ing  his  independence,  which  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  k 
very  foolish  kind  of  piide.  His  friend  John  Home,  with  not 
more  benevolence,  but  with  no  scruples  from  a  irish  of  faid^ 
pendence,  for  which  he  was  not  bom,  avaOed  himself  of  Ua 
influence  and  provided  for  hundreds,  and  yet  he  nerer  aikod 
anythiog  for  himself. 

Adam  Smith,  though  perhaps  only  seoood  to  David  in  Inarn  . 
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ing  and  iDgeauily,  was  far  inferior  to  him  in  (.-onvergational 
talents.  In  that  of  public  speaking  the^  were  equal  —  Darid 
never  tried  it,  and  I  never  heard  Adam  but  once,  mhich  was 
at  the  &Kt  meeting  of  the  Select  Society,  when  he  opeued  np 
the  design  of  tlie  meeting.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  enuncia- 
tion thick,  approaching  to  stammering.  His  ooaver^tion  was 
not  colloquial,  but  like  lecturing,  in  which  I  have  been  told  he 
was  not  deficient,  especially  when  he  grew  warm.  He  was 
the  moat  absent  man  in  company  that  I  ever  eaw,  moving  his 
lipa,  and  talking  to  himself,  and  emiling,  in  the  midst  of  large 
companies.  If  you  awaked  him  from  his  reverie  and  made 
him  attend  to  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  immediately  be- 
gan a  harangue,  and  never  stopped  till  he  told  you  all  he  knew 
about  it,  with  the  utmost  pliilo:<ophical  ingenuity.  He  knew 
nothing  of  characters,  and  yet  was  ready  to  draw  them  on  the 
slightest  invitation.  But  when  you  checked  him  or  doubted, 
be  retracted  with  the  utmost  case,  and  contradicted  all  he  had 
been  saying.  His  journey  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
cured  him  in  part  of  those  foibles  ;  but  still  he  appeared  very 
unfit  for  the  intercourse  of  the  world  as  a  travelling  tutor. 
But  the  Duke  was  a  character,  both  in  pomt  of  heart  and 
understanding,  to  surmount  nil  disadvantages  —  he  could  leam 
nothing  ill  from  a  philosopher  of  the  utmost  probity  and  be- 
nevolence. If  he  [Smith]  hod  been  more  a  man  of  address 
and  of  the  world,  he  might  perhaps  have  given  a  ply  to  the 
Duke's  fine  mind,  which  was  much  better  when  left  to  its  own 
energy.  Charles  Townshend  had  chosen  Smith,  not  for  hia 
fitness  for  the  purpose,  but  for  his  own  glory  in  having  sent  an 
eminent  Scottish  philosopher  to  travel  with  the  Duke. 

Smith  had  from  the  Duke  a  bond  for  a  life  annuity  of  £300, 
till  an  office  of  equal  value  was  obtained  for  him  in  Britain. 
When  the  Duke  got  him  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs  in  Scothmd,  he  went  out  to  Dalkeith  with  the  bond 
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io  liis  pocket,  and,  oflcring  it  to  Ibe  DAt,  ttU  tfai  Aaftbe 
thought  himself  bound  in  honor  to  Bnirendvr  fta  bead,  m  Hi 
Gracehadnowgot  himaplaceof  £600.  As  Dnks  anpond 
that  Mr.  Smith  seemed  more  careful  of  bii  own  hanor  Una  «f 
his,  which  he  found  wounded  b7  the  proponL  Ttaa  Mlel 
that  good  Duke,  who,  being  entire^  Toid  of  m^,  Ad  aol 
value  himself  on  splendid  generositiea.  He  had  loled  in  madk 
the  Bame  manner  to  Dr.  Hallam,  who  had  beofe  hb  tolar  at 
Eton  ;  for  whea  Mr.  Totmsbend  prapoaed  givliig  HaUiBi  H 
annnitjr  of  £  100  when  the  Duke  was  taken  fins  hkn,  ■  XT^* 
eajB  he,  "  it  b  m^  desire  that  HaUam  xbbj  ban  aa  mwh  ■• 
Smith,  it  b^ng  a  great  mortiftcation  to  bim  that  be  la  not  It 
travel  with  me." 

Though  Smith  had  Eome  little  jeabnif  in  lut  temper^  h* 
bad  the  most  unbounded  benevolenoe.  Wm  mdle  of  tpff^ 
ballon  was  truly  captivating.  Hia  afbctioaate  temper  wh 
prored  by  bis  dutiful  attendance  on  bis  mother.  One  inetann 
I  remember  which  marked  his  character.  John  Home  and  h^ 
travelling  down  from  London  together  [ia  ITTS],  met  David 
Hume  going  to  Bath  for  the  recoveij  of  bis  health.  B»  tfis- 
ionsly  wished  them  both  to  return  with  himt  John  agreed,  bat 
Smith  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  itate  of  his  molfaei^ 
health,  whom  he  needs  must  see.  Smith's  fine  witliiig  ll 
chiefly  displayed  in  his  book  on  Moral  Sentiment  wUdi  ia 
the  pleasantest  and  moat  eloquent  book  on  the  lolgBeL  Hia 
Weabh  of  Nation*,  from  which  be  was  judged  to  be  an  bm»> 
tive  genius  of  the  first  order,  is  tedious  and  flill  of  r^edtkBi 
His  separate  essays  in  the  second  volome  have  the  air  of  ba- 
ing  occa^onal  pamphlets,  without  much  fiiroe  n  detominaliM. 
On  political  subjects  his  opinions  were  not  veij  soond. 

Dr.  Adam  Fei^son  was  a  very  different  kind  of  nun.  Ha 
Tas  the  son  of  a  Highland  clergyman,  who  was  mndt  !•? 
spected,  and  had  good  connectiana.     Jia  had  the  prida  04 
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high  spirit  of  his  countryiiieii.  He  wu  bred  at  St  Andieira 
University,  and  had  gone  early  into  the  world ;  for  being  a 
tavorite  of  a  Duchess  Dowser  of  Atbole,  and  bred  to  the 
Church,  she  had  him  appointed  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment, 
then  commanded  by  Lord  John  Murray,  her  son,  when  he  was 
not  more  than  twenty-two.  The  Duchess  had  imposed  a  very 
difficult  task  upon  him,  which  was  to  be  a  kind  of  tutor  or 
guardian  lo  Lord  John ;  that  is  to  say,  to  gain  hiB  ooufidence 
and  keep  him  in  peace  wilh  his  oflicera,  which  it  was  difficult 
to  do.  This,  however,  he  actually  accomplished,  by  adding  all 
the  decorum  belonging  to  Ihe  clerical  character  to  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman  ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  he  was  highly 
respected  by  all  the  officers,  and  adored  by  his  conntrymeo, 
the  common  soldiers.  He  remained  chaplmn  to  this  regiment, 
and  went  about  with  them,  till  1755,  when  they  went  to 
America,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned,  as  it  did  not  suit  bis 
views  to  attend  them  there.  He  was  a  year  or  two  with  them 
in  Ireland,  and  likewise  attended  them  on  the  expedition  to 
Brittany  under  Gleneral  Sinciur,  where  bis  friends  David 
Hume  and  Colonel  Edmonstone  also  were.  This  tunied  bis 
mind  to  the  study  of  war,  which  appears  in  his  Jtomati  Bit- 
tory,  where  many  of  the  battles  are  better  described  than  by 
any  historian  but   Polybius,  who  was  an  eyewitness  U>  so 

1  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 
meanor of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  insomuch  that  his  company 
was  much  sought  afler ;  for  though  he  conversed  with  ease,  it 
was  with  a  dignified  reserve.  If  he  had  any  fault  in  conver- 
sation, it  was  of  a  piece  with  what  I  have  said  of  his  temper,  for 
the  elevation  of  his  mind  prompted  him  (o  such  sudden  tiaosi- 
tions  and  dark  allusions  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  follow 
him,  though  he  was  a  very  good  speaker.  Ho  had  another  talent, 
unknown  to  any  hut  bis  intimates,  which  was  a  boundless  vein 
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<^  hmnor,  which  he  indulged  when  then  w 
eat,  and  which  Sowed  from  his  pen  ii 
wrote.  He  had  the  faults,  however,  that  b 
acter,  for  be  wae  apt  to  be  jealous  of  his  rinli,  Mid  i 
against  assumed  eupetioritf.  Hia  wife  lued  to  wtj  that  It  IM 
very  fortunate  that  I  was  so  much  in  Edfaibm^  h  I  hm  II 
great  peacemaker  among  them.  She  did  not  pendrc  Ast  ker 
own  hnstiand  was  the  most  difllcult  of  them  i^  Bat  M  HbBf 
were  all  honorable  men  in  the  higheat  depae^  JcAn  HiaN- 
and  I  together  kept  them  on  very  good  trams :  I  mam  bj 
them,  Smith  and  Ferguson  and  David  Hmne ;  tat  Bobratan 
was  very  good-natured,  and  soon  disanned  the  fiuUng  of  Fe^  ■ 
guson,  of  whom  he  was  afrud.  With  respect  to  tasta,  w«  ball  - 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  inftrior  to  the  mt,  fir  tfaajf 
were  both  prejudiced  in  iavor  of  the  Frendt  tngedie^  Md 
did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  Shakespeare  and  ICItoiL  TiuiK  ■ 
taste  was  a  rational  act,  rather  than  the  issUntaiwoai  eAbet  ct 
fine  feeling.  David  Hume  said  Fergoson  had  mora  gmdDi 
than  any  of  them,  as  he  had  made  himself  so  mndi  maHcr  of 
a  difficult  science — viz.  Natural  Philosophy,  wfaidi  fas  bnl 
never  studied  bat  when  at  college  —  in  three  moalhs,  so  h  to 
be  able  to  teach  it. 

The  time  came  when  those  who  were  overawed  by  Vw 
guson  repaid  him  for  his  hau^tiness ;  fbr  when  his  Jssmh 
Sitttny  was  published,  at  a  period  when  he  had  lost  Us  Tuiillb, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  correct  it  diligently,  l^a  eertidn  jrh 
penalty  they  had,  unknown  to  themselves,  acquired,  to  dl^ap- 
age  everything  that  came  from  Fergason,  they  did  his  book' 
more  hurt  than  they  could  have  done  by  opm  aiitieiBB>  It  ' 
was  provoking  to  bear  Uiose  who  were  so  ready  to  give  load 
praisea  to  very  shallow  and  imperfect  English  prodnolioM— : 
to  curry  favor,  as  we  supposed,  widt  the  bot^sellera  and  M> 
tbors  concerned — taking  eveiy  opportnnilj  totrndemk*  Am'-', 
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reputation  of  Ferguson's  book.  <'It  was  not  a  Bcunan  his- 
torv,"  said  tbej  (which  it  did  not  say  it  was).  "  This  delinea- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  repubh'c  is  well  sketched ;  but 
for  the  rest,  it  is  anything  but  history,  and  then  it  is  so  incor- 
rect that  it  is  a  perfect  shame.''  All  his  other  books  met  with 
th^  same  treatment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  a  few 
of  us  who  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  Ferguson's  was 
the  b^st  history  of  Home ;  that  what  he  had  omitted  was  fab^ 
ulous  or  insignificant,  and  what  he  had  wrote  was  more  pro- 
found in  research  into  characters,  and  gave  a  more  just 
delineatien  of  them  than  any  book  now  extant  The  same 
thing  we  said  of  his  book  on  Moral  Philosophy,  which  we 
held  to  be  the  bx)k  that  did  the  most  honor  of  any  to  the 
Scotch  philosophers,  because  it  pave  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  moral  virtues,  with  all  their  iiTesistible  attractions.  His 
book  on  Civil  Society  ougb*;  only  to  h^.  considered  as  a  college 
exercise,  and  yet  there  is  in  it  a  turn  of  thought  and  a  species 
of  eloquence  peculiar  to  Ferguson.  Smith  had  been  weak 
enough  to  accuse  him  of  having  borrowed  ^ome  of  his  inven- 
tions without  owning  them.  This  Ferguson  denied,  but  owned 
he  derived  many  notions  from  a  French  author,  and  that 
Smith  had  been  there  before  him.  David  Hume  did  not  live 
to  see  Ferguson's  History,  otherwise  his  candid  praise  would 
have  prevented  all  the  subtle  remarks  of  the  jealous  or  re- 
sentful. 

With  respect  to  Robertson  and  Blair,  their  lives  and  char- 
acters have  been  fully  laid  before  the  public  —  by  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  in  a  long  life  of  Robertson,  where,  though  the 
picture  is  rather  in  disjointed  members,  yet  there  is  hardly 
anything  omitted  that  tends  to  make  a  judicious  reader  master 
of  the  character.  Dr.  Blair's  character  is  more  obvious  in  a 
short  but  very  elegant  and  true  account  of  him,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Finlayson.    John  Hill  is  writing  a  more  diffuse  account 
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of  (lie  letler,  which  maj  not  be  M  Vke.     To  ^  ci 
Kobcrt»)n  I  have  on\j  to  add  here,  that,  thoa^  ha  was  trufy 
a  very  great  master  of  conversation,  and  in  general  perfodly 
agreeable,  yet  he  appeared  eomelimeg  ao  veij  food  of  talkiii^ 
even  when  Bbowlng-ofT  was  out  of  the  qaestim,  and  so  mudi 
aildicteil  to  the  tronsktion  of  other  people'a  thoughla,  that  hs 
eomelimes  appeared  tedious  lo  bia  beat  ftiends."     B^ng  on 
one   occasion   invited  to  dine   with   Patrick  Qabertscm,  hit 
brother,  I  missed  my  friend,  whom  I  had  met  there  on  afl     , 
former  oceasions ;    "  I  liave  not  invited  him  to-da,jr"  aiy»    ^ 
Peter,  "  for  I  have  a  very  good  company,  and  hell  let  ooboij 
Bpeak  but  himself."     Once  he  was  staying  with  me  for  a  weelt«.r  ' 
and  I  carried  him  lo  dioe  with  our  parish  clah,  who  were  ftal^ 
assembled  to  see  and  heiir  Dr.  Bobertaon,  but  Dr.  flnlqr  of 
Drumroorc  took  it  in  his  head  to  come  that  day,  when  be  bid 
not  been  for  a  year  before,  who  took  the  lead,  b^g  then  ridi 
and  eelf-suificient,  though  a  great  babbler,  and  entirely  diu^ 
pointed  the  company,  and  gave  na  all  the  headache.      Ha     ' 
[Robertson]  wns  very  much  a  maater  of  conversation,  and 
very  desirous  to  lead  it,  and  to  make  dissertations  and  raisa 
theories  that  sometimes  provoked  the  laugh  agtunat  him.     Obs 
instance  of  this  was  when  he  liad  gone  a  jaunt  into  Bngtand 
with  Eome  of  Henry  Dundas's  (Lord  Melvitle'a)  family.     He 
[Dundas]  and  Mr.  Bnron  Cockbnm  and  Robert  Sinclair  wen     j 
on  horseback,  and  seeing  a  gallows  on  a  neighboring  hillod^ 
they  rodo  round  lo  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  feloo  co  Aa     ** 
gallows.     When  they  met  in  the  inn,  Robertaon  immediate^ 
began  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  nations,  and  how 
much  the  EngUsh,  like  the  Romans,  were  hardened  by  their 
cruel  diversions  of  cock-fighting,  bull-buting,  bniiaing,  Act 
for  had  ihcy  not  observed  three  Englishmen  on  borsebadt  do 

what  no  Scotchman  or Here  Dundaa,  having  compu- 

•  See  aboTB,  p.  IM. 
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sion,  interrupted  him,  and  said,  '^What!  did  you  not  know. 
Principal,  that  it  was  Cockbum  and  Sinclair  and  me  ? "  * 
This  put  an  end  to  theories,  &c.,  for  that  day.  Robertson's 
translations  and  paraphrases  on  other  people's  thoughts  were 
so  beautiful  and  so  harmless  that  I  never  saw  anybody  lay 
claim  to  their  own ;  but  it  was  not  so  when  he  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  think  he  had  been  present  where  he  had  not  been, 
and  done  what  he  had  not  the  least  hand  in  —  one  very  singu- 
lar instance  of  which  I  remember.  Hugh  Bannatine  and 
some  clergymen  of  Haddington  Presbytery  came  to  town  in 
great  haste,  on  their  being  threatened  with  having  their  goods 
distrained  for  payment  of  the  window-tax.  One  of  them  called 
on  me  as  he  passed ;  but  as  I  was  abroad,  he  lefl  a  note  (or 
told  Mrs.  C),  to  come  to  them  directly.  I  rode  instantly  to 
town  and  met  them,  and  it  was  agreed  on  to  send  immediately 
to  the  sohcitor,  James  Montgomery.  A  cady  was  despatched, 
but  he  could  not  be  found,  till  I  at  last  heard  his  voice  as  I 
passed  the  door  of  a  neighboring  room.  He  came  to  us  on 
being  sent  for,  and  he  immediately  granted  the  alarmed  breth- 
ren a  sist  Not  a  week  after,  three  or  four  of  the  same  clergy- 
men, dining  at  the  Doctor's  house  where  I  was,  the  business 
was  talked  of,  when  he  said,  "  Was  not  I  very  fortunate  in 
ferreting  out  the  solicitor  at  Walker's,  when  no  cady  could 
find  him  ?  "  "  No,  no,"  says  I,  "  Principal ;  I  had  that  good- 
luck,  and  you  were  not  so  much  as  at  the  meeting."  We  had 
sent  to  him,  and  he  could  not  come.  "  Well,  well,"  replied  he, 
^  I  have  heard  so  much  about  it  that  I  thought  I  had  been 
there."  He  was  the  best-tempered  man  in  the  world,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  his  house 
declared  they  never  saw  him  once  ruffled.  His  table,  which 
had  always  been  hospitable,  even  when  his  income  was  small* 
became  full  and  elegant  when  his  situation  was  improved.    Ab 

^  B^rrm  Ck>ckbnrn  was  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Coekbum.  —  Ei>. 
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he  loved  b  long  repast,  as  lie  called  it,  he  WH  minufy  ts ^f* 
it  at  home  as  to  receive  it  abroad.  The  ■ufluBM  of  Urn  Ma^a^ 
and  hig  habita  at  tbc  head  of  a  partj,  led  him  to  nas  to  pRMft- 
ise  what  he  was  not  able  to  perform,  whicJi  weaknoM  lalNd  wp 
to  him  some  very  inveterate  enemies,  while  at  tits  ame  tiiii* 
hU  true  friends  saw  that  those  weakneuea  wars  nthar  ""HWt 
than  provoking.  He  was  not  so  much  belored  ij  wom^  aa 
by  men,  which  we  laughingly  used  to  aay  waa  owii^  to  Aeir 
rivalship  as  talkers,  but  was  much  more  owing  to  hh  barfaig 
been  veiy  little  in  company  with  ladiet  in  bia  yooA.  Hs  WM  ^ 
early  married,  though  bia  wife  (a  very  good  ana)  wai  not  tt ; 
first  choice,  aa  Stewart  in  his  Life  would  make  na  btfiora.. 
Though  not  very  compltusant  to  women,  he  waa  not  befaol 
their  regimen  any  more  than  Dr.  Gaorga  Wiihai^  fbr  fe- 
stances  of  both  their  frailties  on  that  aide  ooold  be  qnctad. 
T  is  as  well  to  mention  them  here.  In  tba  year  7fl^  wli^ 
Drs.  Robertson  and  Drysdale  had  widi  much  pains  pnfMnd 
an  assembly  to  elect  young  Mr.  BobeitiOD  into  tlie  Fiueui*- 
tor's  ch^r,  and  to  get  Dr.  Drysdale  chosen  Frinc^Ml  CkA 
to  the  Assembly,  aa  colleague  and  succenor  to  Dr.  Qeoigi 
Wishart,  it  was  necessary  that  Dr.  Widiart  sfaosld  reaign»  !■ 
order  to  his  being  re-elected  with  Drysdale ;  but  thia,  wlUB 
first  ^plied  to,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  becaaae  hA  Iml- 
^ven  his  word  to  Dr.  Dick  that  he  would  give  lum  a  JfnA 
warning  before  be  resigned.  In  spite  at  this  deolaiatko  k . 
siege  was  laid  to  the  honest  man  by  amasons.  After  sarcail 
hearings,  in  which  female  eloquence  was  displayed  In  aU  Ito 
forms,  and  after  many  days,  he  yielded,  as  be  said  h™—!**,  to  ~ 
the  earnest  and  violent  solicitaticoiB  of  Dr.  Drysdala*!  tuaSif^ 
lie  never  after  had  any  intercourse  with  that  fiunily,  nor  MW,, 
them  more.    Mr.  James  Lindsay  told  me  this  anecdote. 

Dr.  Bobertaon'e  weakness  was  as  follows :   Be  bad  nnfjiiii  , 
heartily  with  m^  when  in  1788  I  stood  c 
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clerkahip,  Dr.  Drysdale  having  shown  evident  marks  of  de- 
cline. In  the  year  1787, 1  had  a  long  evening's  walk  with 
the  Procurator,  when,  after  mentioning  every  candidate  for 
that  office  we  could  think  of,  the  Procurator  at  last  said  that 
nobody  had  such  a  good  chance  as  myself.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion I  yielded,  and  we  in  due  form  communicated  this  reso- 
lution to  his  father,  who  consented  with  all  his  heart,  and  gave 
us  much  advice  and  some  aid.  When  the  vacancy  happened, 
in  1789,  Robert  Adam  assisted  his  brother-in-law  with  all  his 
interest,  which  was  considerable.  In  the  mean  time  the  same 
influence  was  used  with  Dr.  Robertson  as  had  been  with  Dr. 
Wishart,  in  a  still  more  formidable  shape  ;  for  Mrs.  Drysdale 
was  his  cousin-german,  and  threatened  him  with  the  eternal 
hate  of  all  the  family.  He  also  yielded  ;  and  Robert  Adam, 
when  seriously  pressed  with  a  view  to  drop  his  canvass  if 
Robertson  advised  to  — " No,"  Robertson  said,  "go  on ; "  as 
he  thought  he  had  the  best  chance.  Robert  Adam  told  this  to 
Professor  Ferguson  when  he  solicited  his  vote. 

Robertson's  conversation  was  not  always  so  prudent  as  his 
conduct,  one  instance  of  which  was  his  always  asserting  that 
any  minister  of  state  who  did  not  take  care  of  himself  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  was  no  very  wise  man.  This  maxim 
shocked  most  young  people,  who  thought  the  Doctor's  standard 
of  public  virtue  was  not  very  high.  This  manner  of  talking 
likewise  seconded  a  notion  that  prevailed  that  he  was  a  very 
selfish  man.  With  all  those  defects,  his  domestic  society  was 
pleasing  beyond  measure ;  for  his  wife,  though  not  a  woman 
of  parts,  was  well  suited  to  him,  who  was  more  fitted  to  lead 
than  to  be  lead ;  and  his  sons  and  daughters  led  so  happy  a 
life  that  his  guests,  which  we  were  often  for  a  week  together, 
met  with  nothing  but  welcome,  and  peace,  and  joy.  This  in- 
tercourse was  not  much  diminished  by  his  having  not  put  any 
confidence  in  me  when  he  left  the  business  of  the  Churchy 
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farther  than  saying  that  he  intended  to  do  It  Tltm^  &■ 
knew  that  I  was  much  reeorted  to  for  Kdvioe  vim  h»  ntln^ 
he  never  talked  to  me  on  the  salgect,  at  whkk  I  wm  rnmn 
what  indignant  Hia  deviations  in  politics  li 
dom  of  our  conversation,  though  we  stfll  t 
habits ;  but  ever  aRer  he  left  the  leading  in  QmrA  Mbu,  ha 
appeared  to  me  to  have  lost  bis  spirits ;  and  still  man,  ulna 
the  magistrates  resorted  to  Dr.  Blair,  instead  al  lam,  ftr  ad* 
vice  about  their  choice  of  profeason  and  ninlstoL  I  htd 
discovered  hia  having  sacriliced  me  to  Urs.  Drfsdale^  in  1781^ 
but  was  long  acqu^nted  with  tua  weaknesses,  and  tawpa* 
him  i  nor  did  I  ever  upbrud  him  with  it  but  in  general  ten% 
such  as  liiat  I  had  lost  the  cleilahip  bj  the  ^i* "'"■■■  at  s^ 
opponents  and  the  coldness  of  mj  friends,  I  had  sncii  a  ei»> 
cious  superiority  over  him  in  that  affidr  that  I  did  not  dMNM 
to  put  an  old  friend  to  the  trial  of  making  his  Anltgreirterlif 
a  lame  excuse. 

Dr.  Blair  was  a  different  kind  of  man  from  BabeItKli^  ad' 
his  character  is  very  justly  delineated  by  Dr.  flnl^sin^  n' 
far  as  he  goes.  Robertson  was  most  sagaeaoo^  BUr  wm 
most  naif.  Neither  of  them  could  be  stud  to  have  either  wit 
or  bumor.  Of  the  latl«r  Robertson  had  a  small  tinotsn^ 
Blair  had  hardly  a  relish  for  it  Bobertson  had  a  bald  nd 
ambitious  mind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  make  himself  fi^Hiilllf- 
able  ;  Blair  was  timid  and  unamlnlions,  and  withheld  UnHV 
from  public  buabess  of  every  kind,  and  seemed  to  ham  no 
wish  but  to  be  admired  as  a  preadier,  partaeolarly  t|y  tfat  ~ 
ladies.  His  coDversation  was  lo  infantiae  that  many  paogla 
thought  it  impossible,  at  first  sight,  that  he  oonid  be  a  nun  eC 
sense  or  genius.  He  was  as  eager  about  a  new  pqwr  to  Uta 
wife's  drawing-room,  or  bis  own  new  wig^  aa  aboat  a  anr 
tragedy  or  a  new  epic  poem.  Not  long  before  his  dosth  I 
called  upon  him,  when  I  found  bim  restless  md  fl^al^* 
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"What  is  the  matter  with  you  lo-daj","  saya  I,  "my  good 
friend  —  are  you  well  ?  "  "0  yes,"  Bays  he,  "  but  I  must 
dress  myself,  Tor  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  haa  ordered  her 
granddaughters  not  to  leave  Scotland  without  seeing  me." 
"  Glo  and  dress  yourself,  Doctor,  and  I  shall  read  this  novel ; 
for  I  am  resolved  to  see  the  Ducbese  of  Leinsler's  grand- 
daughters, for  I  knew  their  father  and  grandfather."  This 
being  Bettled,  the  young  ladies,  with  their  govemeea,  arrived 
at  one,  and  Inmed  out  poor  little  girb  of  twelve  and  thirteen, 
who  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  carry  a  well-turned  compli- 
ment which  the  Doctor  gave  tbcm  in  charge  to  their  grand- 
mother. 

Robertson  had  so  great  a  desire  to  sbine  himself,  that  I 
hardly  ever  saw  him  patiently  bear  anybody  else's  showing- 
off  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick.  Blair,  on  the  conlrary, 
though  capable  of  the  moat  profound  converaation,  when  cir- 
cumstances led  to  it,  had  not  the  least  desire  to  shine,  but  was 
delighted  beyond  measure  to  show  other  people  in  their  best 
guise  to  his  friends.  "  Did  not  I  show  you  the  lion  well  to- 
day?" used  he  to  say  after  the  exhibition  of  a  remarkable 
stranger.  For  a  vain  man,  he  was  the  least  envious  I  ever 
knew.  He  bad  truly  a  pure  mind,  in  which  there  was  not  the 
least  malignity  ;  for  though  he  was  of  a  quick  and  lively  tem- 
per, and  apt  to  be  warm  and  impatient  about  trifles,  his  wife, 
who  was  a  superior  woman,  only  laughed,  and  bis  friends 
joined  her.  Though  Robertson  was  never  ruffled,  he  had 
more  animosity  in  his  nature  than  Blair.  They  were  both 
reckoned  selJish  by  those  who  envied  their  prosperity,  but  on 
very  unequal  grounds;  for  though  Blwr  talked  selfishly  enough 
sometimes,  yet  he  never  failed  in  generous  actions.  In  one 
respect  they  were  quite  alike.  Having  been  bred  at  a  time 
when  the  common  people  thought  to  play  with  cards  or  dice 
waa  a  sin,  and  everybody  thought  it  an  indecorum  in  clergy- 
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men,  thej  could  neither  of  thorn  plaj  at  gctf  OF  Ixnilih  and 
less  at  cards  or  backgammon,  and  on  that  ■oeaaiit  ima  nQf 
unhappy  when  from  home  in  friends'  boom  in  tho  taaatrj  tm 
rainy  weather.  As  I  bad  set  the  Ant  grampla  t£  plying  M 
oardf  at  home  with  unlocked  doon,  and  n  rflUsrod  ths  dmgy 
from  ridicule  on  that  aide,  they  both  lewned  to  fixj  at  ifU^ 

after  they  were  sixty.    Ttiiliiili iliil  Tciry  wnTI      Hlali  iwiir 

ehone.  He  had  hie  country  quaiten  for  two  ■nmmen  in  mf 
parish,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  quhe  bappj.  Wa  w* 
much  together.  Mrs.  C,  who  had  wit  and  hnmor  in  a  iS^ 
degree,  and  an  acuteness  and  extent  of  mind  that  made  fair 
fit  to  converse  with  philosophers,  and  indeed  a  great  fcv«te 
with  them  all,  g^ned  mnch  upon  Blair  i  and,  ai  Hn.  & 
alleged,  could  make  him  believe  whatorer  aha  pbaied.  nif 
took  delight  in  raising  the  wonder  of  the  i^a  Doctor.  *■  Whs 
told  you  that  story,  my  dear  Docbv  ?  "  "  No,"  Mja  b^  *dart 
you  doubt  it,  for  it  was  Mrs.  C  who  told  me."  On  s^  lan^ 
ing — "  and  so,  so,"  said  he,  "  I  mnit  hneafter  naka  allavMM 
for  her  imagination." 

Blair  had  lain  under  obligaticKi  to  Lord  Iieven'a  haSif  te 
his  first  church,  which  he  left  within  the  yeari  but  tbaa^ 
that  connection  was  so  soon  dissolred,  and  though  Blair  took 
a  ude  in  Church  pohtics  wholly  opponte  to  Lnd  JjBntA,  Ibn 
Doctor  always  behaved  to  the  &mily  wtlli  great  ntpett,  and 
kept  np  a  yiuUng  correspondence  with  them  all  hia  lifk  Kot 
BO  Robertson  with  the  AmislMi  &mily,  who  had  got  Un  Aa 
chuKh  of  Gladsmnir.  The  first  Fnaident  Med  and  Ca4-* 
not,  however,  till  he  had  marked  hia  ^tpmbatSoB  t£  BA«|> 
son — in  1751.  His  manner  had  not  been  pleadng  to  M^  m 
that  he  was  alienated  till  Harry  grew  vp ;  bnt  him  he 
also,  on  the  change  in  1782,  beuig  daailed  with  tbe 
of  his  son*8  having  charge  of  eceleeiastical  a£biiB^  as  Ua  oondk 
John  Adam  was  to  have  of  political,  dniing  BocUagJwB'a  qpv 
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ministry.  Tbia  threw  a  cloud  on  Robertson  which  was  never 
dispelled  BUir  had  for  a  year  been  tutor  to  Simon  Fraser, 
Lord  Loval's  eldest  son,  whose  sleady  &icndship  he  preserved 
to  the  last,  though  the  General  was  not  rcmarkohle  for  that 
amiable  weakness ;  witness  the  saying  of  a  common  soldier 
whom  he  had  oflcn  promised  to  make  a  sei^ant,  but  never 
performed,  "  0  Simon,  Simon,  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
live.  Lord  Lovat  is  not  dead." 

Five  or  six  days  before  he  [Blair]  died,  finding  him  well 
and  in  good  spirits,  I  said  to  him,  "  Smce  you  don't  choose  to 
dine  abroad  in  this  season  (December),  you  may  at  least  let  a 
friend  or  two  dine  with  you."  "  Well,  well,  come  you  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,"  looking  earnestly  at  Miss  Hunter, 
his  niece.  "  I  am  engaged  to-morrow,  but  I  can  return  at  four 
to-day."  He  looked  mor^  eameslly  at  his  niece.  "  What  'a 
to  binder  him  ?  "  said  she,  meaning  to  answer  his  look,  which 
Bfud,  "  Have  you  any  dinner  to-day,  Belty  ?  "  I  returned,  ac- 
cordingly, at  four,  and  never  passed  four  hours  more  agree- 
ably with  him,  nor  had  more  enlightened  conversation.  Nay 
more,  three  days  before  his  death  he  sent  to  John  Home  a 
part  of  his  History,  with  two  or  three  pages  of  criticism  on 
that  part  of  it  that  relates  to  Provost  Drummoud,  in  which  he 
and  I  thou{^t  John  egregioualy  wrong. 

It  was  long  before  Blair's  circumstances  were  full,  yet  he 
lived  handsomely,  and  had  literary  strangers  at  his  house,  as 
well  as  many  friends.  A  ta.sk  imposed  on  both  Robertson  and 
BItur  was  reading  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press,  of  which 
Blair  hod  the  greatest  share  of  the  poetry,  and  Bcbertson  of 
the  other  writings,  and  they  were  both  kind  encouragers  of 
young  men  of  merit 

In  John  Home's  younger  days  he  had  a  good  share  of  wit, 
much  eprightliness  and  vivacity,  eo  that  he  infused  joy  and  a 
social  exhilaration  wherever  he  came.    His  address  was  cor. 


dial  and  benevolent,  which  inspired  his  o 
lar  sentiments.  Superior  knowledge  and  1 
the  depjirtment  of  poetiy,  be  had  not,  bat  nidi  wu  tho  claim 
of  hb  fine  spirits  in  those  days,  that  when  be  left  dw  noa 
prematnrely,  which  was  but  seldom  tbe  cmm,  tlie  eompaii^ 
grew  dull,  and  soon  dissolved.  As  John  all  hii  life  lad  m 
thorough  contempt  for  such  as  neglected  or  Hiattpprawti  of  lua 
poetrj,  he  treated  all  who  approved  of  his  woika  with  a  ftr- 
tiality  which  more  than  approached  to  flalterjr.  The  cAet  id 
this  temper  was,  that  all  his  opinions  of  meo  and  Ihinp  mm 
prejudices,  which,  though  it  did  not  ^aqnalify  lum  for  nMng 
admirable  poetry,  yet  made  lum  nnflt  fer  writing  hiatOTj  m 
other  prose  works.  He  was  in  no  respect  a  man  of  bmnuM^ 
though  be  now  and  then  spoke  with  aome  eneigj  and  bdoinh 
in  the  General  Assembly;  but  bo  bod  no  torn  fer  ddatoi 
which  mode  me  glad  when  he  was  disappcdnted  in  hii  wiah  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  tbe  House  of  Gonunoos,  which  wai  owiig 
to  the  good  sense  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Sir  Wmiam  Pot* 
teney. 

This  has  been  a  long  digression  from  my  namtkoi  but 
having  noted  down  one  character,  I  tbonght  It  best  to  go  on 
with  a  few  more,  lest  I  should  forget  Bome  paiticnlan  whiA 
then  occurred  to  me. 

It  was  in  the  year  1754  that  my  oonain,  CWptain  Ziyoa, 
died  at  London,  of  a  high  fever.  His  wife,  Lady  CathviM 
Bridges,  had  conducted  herself  so  very  loosely  and  flt,  that  It 
was  suspected  that  she  wished  for  his  death;  bat  it  waa  > 
brain  fever  of  which  he  died ;  and  as  his  -mfe  had  wtat  fat 
Dr.  Monro,  the  physidan  employed  abont  tbe  inaanet  hte 
mother,  in  tbe  rage  of  her  grie^  alleged  that  bis  irift  had 
occasioned  his  death.  Her  two  children  died  not  long  utber. 
Lady  Catherine  confirmed  all  her  mother-in-law's  nupioiaM 
by  marrying  a  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  <f  her  manj  loren.    "Bf 
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tlu3  time  a  large  fortune  had  fallen  to  her.  She  was  tnilj  a 
worthless  woman,  to  my  knowledge.  Lyon  and  his  children 
were  buried  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  vault  at  Cunons,  by  His 
Grace's  order. 

In  this  year,  1754, 1  remember  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Bat  thia  was  the  year  in  which  the  Select 
Society  was  esiablbhed,  which  improved  and  gave  a  name  to 
the  Ulerati  of  thia  country,  then  beginning  lo  distinguish  theoi* 
Eelves.  I  gave  an  account  of  this  iustjlution,  and  a  list  of  the 
members,  to  Dugald  Stuart,  which  he  inserted  in  his  Lift  of 
Rohertton.  But  that  Ibt  did  not  contain  the  whole  of  the 
members;  some  had  died  before  the  list  was  printed,  and 
some  were  admitted  after  it  was  printed.  Of  the  first  wer« 
Z>ord  Dalmeny,  the  elder  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Itose- 
bery,  who  was  a  man  of  letters  and  an  amateur,  and,  though 
he  did  not  speak  himself,  generally  carried  home  six  or  eight 
of  those  who  did  to  sup  with  him.  There  was  also  a  Peter 
DuS*,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  who  was  a  ehrewd,  sensible  fel- 
low, and  pretending  to  be  unlearned,  surprised  us  with  his 
observationa  in  strong  Buchan.'  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  of 
tiiat  period,  a  man  of  letters,  could  he  have  kept  himself  sober, 
was  also  a  member,  and  spoke  there  one  night.  Iiord  Dol- 
ueny  died  in  1755.  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  wine  merchant, 
a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  bad  speaker,  entertained  us  all  with 
warm  suppers  and  excellent  claret,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
patient  hearing  of  his  inetfectunl  attempts,  when  I  oflen  thought 
he  would  have  beat  out  his  brains  on  account  of  their  con^ti- 
pation.  The  conversation  at  those  convivial  meeUnga  fre- 
quently improved  the  members  more  by  free  conversa^on 
than  the  speeches  in  the  Society.  It  was  those  meetings  in 
particular  that  rubbed  off  all  comers,  as  we  call  it,  by  col- 
•  Viz.,  with  the  MMat  ptcdUbt  to  the  district  of  Bacbui,  in  AbenlMD- 
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lision,  and  made  the  Utarati  of  Edinbni;^  1b 
pedantic  thnii  thej  were  elsewhere. 

The  Earl  of  Hopcloun  was  CommiarioQer  of  tha  Q«B«d 
Assembl}'.  The  Earl  of  Dumfries  had  wiihed  ftr  fti  bot 
Eome  of  the  ministera,  thinking  that  it  mold  be  pr^Mr  to 
disappoint  him,  by  a  little  intrigue,  ctnitriYed  to  get  the  Ebag 
to  nominate  Ilopetoan,  who  accepted  it  for  one  jeer,  and  a»* 
tertained  bis  company  io  a  BumptnooB  menner.  At  hk  laUs 
I  saw  the  Duche^  of  Hamiltoa  (Uery  Gnmiiiij^,  witbont 
doubt  tlie  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  tinn. 

In  the  end  of  summer.  Lady  Dalkeith,  the  Dake  of  Bsfr 
ckuch's  mother,  who  bad  been  a  mdow  rince  the  ywr  XTStt, 
came  to  Dalkeith,  and  brought  with  her  the  Honondde  Kr. 
Stuart  M'Kenzie  and  his  lady,  the  Conntesa'B  eistar,  and  ifr 
mained  there  for  two  months.  They  had  pnblie  dayi  tvios  in 
the  week,  and  I  frequently  dined  there.  Ilie  CbnntaM  «M 
vell-bred  and  agreeable ;  and,  acting  playi  bmng  the  n^  at 
the  time  among  people  of  quality,  aha  propoeed  to  wt  a  tn^ 
edy  at  Dalkeith  House,  viz.  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  in  wUA 
her  ladyship  and  Air.  M'Eenzie  were  to  hare  principal  pailh  . 
Mr.  John  Grant,  advocate,  then  chief  manager  of  the  Doha 
of  BuccleQch'a  estates,  and  living  at  CastUeteads,  wai  to  phj 
the  part  of  the  father,  and  it  was  requested  of  me  to  aakt 
him  in  preparing  bis  part  I  fonnd  him  a  itiff,  had  mdaft  of  - 
afleeted  English,  which  we  call  napping,  and  tolenUy  o^|A*  ' 
nale.  But  luckily  for  both  master  and  scholar,  the  hnmor  was 
soon  changed,  by  somebody  representing  to  her  ladyahip  tW 
her  acting  plays  would  give  offence.  Hr.  U'Eenxie  «a>  "ntj 
agreeable,  his  vanity  liaving  carried  him  eo  ftr  abova  Ui 
funily  pride  as  to  make  him  wish  to  pleaae  his  infeilan,  %■ 
was  simple  enough  then  to  think  that  my  oonvoaathiB  nd  \ 
manners  had  not  been  disagreeable  to  him,  eo  that  irben  I 
was  at  London  four  years  after,  I  attempted  to  wnSl.  mjajt 
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of  his  acqaaiDtauce  ;  but  it  would  not  do,  for  I  waa  dulled  to 
death  on  my  first  approach,  so  that  all  m^  intimacy  ranished  io 
a  few  jokes,  which  sometimes  be  condescended  to  make  when 
he  met  me  on  the  streets,  and  which  I  received  with  the  cold- 
ness  they  were  entitled  to. 

By  ibis  time  John  Home  had  almost  finished  hie  tragedy  ot 
Ihugleu  ;  for  on  one  of  the  days  that  I  was  at  Dalkeith  House 
I  met  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  on  my  telling  him  that  I  had 
three  acts  of  it  written  in  my  hand,  came  round  with  me  to 
my  house  in  Musselburgh,  where  I  read  them,  to  his  great  de- 
light. Tliis  waa  in  July  or  AtigusI,  1754.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  or  not  he  saw  the  two  last  acts  at  this  time  —  I 
should  think  not ;  for  I  remember  that  I  wrote  three  acta  of 
it  a  good  many  months  afterwards,  to  he  sent  up  suddenly  to 
Sir  Gilbert,  while  a  writer's  clerk  wrote  out  fair  the  other  two 
acts. 

In  February  of  this  year  Home  and  I  suffered  severely  by 
(he  death  of  friends.  George  Logan,  minister  of  Ormiston, 
was  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
I  was  sent  for  by  his  wife,  and  remained  by  his  bedside  from 
five  in  the  afternoon  till  one  in  the  morning,  when  he  expired. 
He  rared  the  whole  time,  except  during  the  few  minutes  in 
which  I  prayed  with  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  knew,  for 
he  soon  relapsed  into  his  ravings  again,  and  never  ceased  liU 
the  great  silencer  came.  I  have  given  the  character  of  his 
mind  before  (p.  208).  The  grief  of  his  wife,  who  never  could 
be  comforted,  though  she  liv^  to  an  advanced  age,  was  a 
proof  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  temper.  They  had  no 
children. 

After  my  fnend's  death  I  had  returned  home  on  Sunday 
morning  Io  do  duly  in  Inveresk  church,  and  in  the  evening 
about  HZ,  John  Home,  to  whom  I  had  sent  an  express,  ar- 
rived from  Polwarth.      On  hearing  the  bad  news,  he  had 
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almost  fuinted,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  Miibed  n9 
wept.  After  n  wliile  I  raised  him,  by  aikmg  him  if  be  eonld 
think  of  no  misfortune  greater  than  the  death  of  Lofpm  ?  H» 
started  up,  and  cried,  "  Is  my  brother  David  gone  ?  "  I  had 
received  an  e^tprcsa  from  his  brother  Gecn;g^  in  Jjoib,  dwt 
afternoon,  to  tell  me  of  their  brother  David's  deafli  on  the 
voyage.  He  waa  John's  only  uterine  biotlwr  ■Ure-^had 
l>een  at  home  the  autumn  before  —  and  was  tnfy  a  &i»^ir* 
ited,  promising  young  man.  He  had  gone  oat  Uiat  fill  flnt 
male  of  an  Indiaman.  Afl«r  another  short  pamxysm  of 
grief — for  his  stock  was  almost  spent  before  —  he  roae  mti 
took  bis  supper,  and,  insisting  on  my  making  a  good  bowl  of 
punch,  we  talked  over  the  perfectiona  of  the  deoeaaed,  went  to 
bed  and  slept  sound.  In  the  morning  lie  was  taken  np  with 
the  suit  of  mourning  be  was  going  to  order,  and  for  iriiidi  ha 
went  to  Edinburgh  on  purpose.  I  mentkn  these  eEtnn* 
stances  to  show  that  there  are  very  superior  ndnds  on  irincL 
the  loss  of  friends  makes  very  little  iminesaitHi.  He  waa  not 
likely  to  fuel  more  on  any  future  occasion  than  on  tliig ;  ftr  aa 
people  grow  older,  not  only  experience  hardens  Qiem  to  audi 
events,  but,  growing  daily  more  selfish,  they  feel  len  for  o&W 
people. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1755,  John  Hcnne'a  trageJj  <gf 
DougUu  yiaa  completely  prepared  for  the  stage,  and  had  r^ 
ceived  all  the  corrections  and  improvements  that  it  pwwlfid  W 
many  excellent  critics,  who  were  Mr.  Home's  friend^  whon  I 
have  men^oned  before,  and  with  whom  he  daily  livei  [Ba 
accordingly  set  out  for  London,  and]  were  I  to  relate  tSl  Aa 
circumstances,  serious  and  ludicrous,  which  attended  the  ootNt 
of  tbb  journey,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  ^^twrndfij 
by  any  novelist  who  bos  wrote  since  the  days  of  the  inimitafala 
Don  Quixote.  Six  or  seven  Merse  ministeia  —  the  half  of 
whom  had  slept  at  the  manae  of  Folwarth,  bad  as  It  wa%  tta 
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night  before — set  ont  for  "Woolerlmaghhead  in  a  mowy  morn- 
ing in  FebruBiy.  Before  we  had  gone  far  we  discovered  that 
our  bard  had  no  mode  of  carrying  his  precious  treasure,  which 
we  thought  enough  of,  but  hardly  foresaw  that  it  was  to  be 
pronounced  a  perfect  tragedy  by  the  beat  judges ;  for  when 
David  Hume  gave  it  that  pnuse,  he  spolce  only  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  republic  of  belles  Icttrcs.  The  tragedy  in  one 
pocket  of  his  great-coat,  and  his  clean  shirt  and  nightcap  in  the 
other,  though  they  balanced  each  other,  was  thought  an  unsafe 
mode  of  conveyance;  and  our  friend  —  who,  like  most  of  hia 
brother  poets,  was  unapt  to  foresee  difficulties  and  provide 
gainst  them  —  bad  neglected  to  buy  a  pair  of  leather  bags  as 
he  passed  through  Haddington.  Wc  bethought  us  that  possi- 
bly James  Laodreth,  minister  of  Simprin,  and  clerk  of  the 
Synod,  would  be  provided  with  Euch  a  convenience  for  the 
carriage  of  bis  Synod  records  ;  and  Saving  no  wife,  no  aira 
euro,  to  resist  our  request,  we  unanimously  turned  aside  half 
a  mile  to  call  at  James's  ;  and,  concealing  our  int^tion  at  first, 
we  easily  persuaded  the  honest  man  to  join  us  in  this  convoy 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Home,  and  then  observing  the  danger  lbs 
manuscript  might  run  in  a  great-coat  pocket  on  a  journey  of 
400  miles,  we  inquired  if  he  could  lend  Mr.  Home  his  valise 
only  as  far  as  Wooler,  where  he  would  purchase  a  new  pair 
for  himself.  This  he  very  cheerfully  granted.  But  while  luB 
pony  was  preparing,  he  had  another  trial  to  go  through ;  for 
Cupples,  who  never  had  any  money,  though  he  was  a  bachelor 
too,  and  had  twice  the  sdpend  of  I<andreth,  took  the  latter  into 
another  room,  where  the  conference  lasted  longer  than  ws 
wished  for,  so  that  we  had  to  bawl  out  for  them  to  come  away. 
We  aflcrwards  undenttood  that  Cupples,  having  only  four 
shillingH,  was  pressing  Landreth  to  tend  him  half  a  guinea, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
Honest  James,  who  knew  that  John  Home,  if  he  did  not  r&- 
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turn  his  own  vnli^e,  wliich  wna  very  improhalile,  would  pj 
Tide  him  in  a  better  piur,  had  (ranklj  agreed  to  &e  int  *•- 
quest  i  but  aa  he  knew  Cupples  never  paid  asjUdnft  he  ma 
very  reluclAiit  to  part  with  bia  balf-gnineib  Howenr,  bsflag 
at  last  agreed,  we  at  last  set  out,  and  I  think  gaUnt  tRMp% 
bat  so-and-eo  accoutred,  to  make  an  inrowl  on  Am  TTnum 
border.  By  good  luck  the  river  Tweed  was  not  eoBW  dinr% 
and  we  crossed  it  safely  at  the  ford  near  TSaAuu  Owtfe ;  utA, 
M  the  day  mended,  we  got  to  Wooleriuragfahead  Ij  finr  tfiHodt, 
where  we  got  but  an  indifferent  dinner,  for  h  ml  bvt  a  idnp* 
able  house  in  those  days  ;  but  a  happer  or  taa%  joeOM  and 
merry  company  could  hardly  bo 
John  Home  and  I,  who  slept  ii 
bed,  aa  was  usual  in  those  days,  were  diitnrbed  bf  a  Dofn  fa 
the  night,  which  being  in  the  next  room,  where  iMuio  and 
Honteith  were,  we  found  they  had  quamilled  and  fto^bi^  ml 
Uie  former  had  pushed  the  latter  oat  at  bed.  AAer  hnia§ 
acted  as  mediators  in  this  quarrel,  we  had  Boand  deep  till 
morning.  Having  breakfasted  as  well  aa  the  hooM  oonld 
afford,  Cupples  and  I,  who  had  agreed  to  go  two  day^  jaankef 
fiuther  with  Mr.  Home,  set  off  aouthwarda  witii  hfas,  nd  ths 
rest  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come  to  BerwUiUrt 

BgUD. 

Mr.  Home  bad  by  that  time  got  a  very  fine  gaUow^  fro^ 
his  friend  Robert  Adam  when  he  was  settiDg  out  Ibr  Half. 
John  had  called  this  horse  Piercy,  who,  thoD^  only  fiauliiau 
and  a  half  hands  high,  was  one  of  the  best  tiottcn  emr  ^e^^^ 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  blood  in  him,  wbm  he  wis  wd 
used,  was  indelatigable.  He  carried  oar  bard  for  many  jtut 
with  much  classical  fame,  and  roee  in  repntatKni  with  bis  iiiw> 
ter,  but  at  last  made  an  inglorious  end.*     Z  had  a  flnfl  galh^ 

*  Pitrr^i  Old.  —  Bob«it  Adam,  on  hli  MtUni  not  ftr  London  Id  ge  If 
UmIj,  ind  iomg  of  bl>  bnthen,  wltli  John,  ■ 
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way  too,  though  not  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  hands, 
which,  though  much  slower  than  Piercj,  easily  went  at  the 
rate  of  fiflj  miles  a  daj,  on  the  turnpike  road,  without  being 
at  all  tired. 

Cupplea  and  I  attended  Home  as  far  as  Ferryliill,  about  six 
miles,  where,  after  remaining  all  niglit  with  him,  we  parted 
next  moraing,  he  for  London,  and  wc  on  our  reltim  home. 
Poor  Home  had  no  better  aucce^  on  this  occa-^ion  than  before, 
with  still  greater  mortification  ;  for-Garrick.  ai\er  reading  the 
piny,  returned  it  with  an  opinion  that  it  wai  totally  unfit  for 
the  stage.  On  this  occasion  Home  wrote  a  pathetic  copy  of 
verses,  addressed  to  Shakespeare's  image  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Cupples  and  I  had  a  diverting  joamey  back  ;  for  as  his 
money  had  failed,  and  I  had  not  an  overflow,  we  were  obUged 
to  feed  our  horses  in  Newcastle  without  dining,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Morpeth,  where  we  got  an  excellent 
hot  supper.  Next  day,  staying  too  long  in  Alnwick  to  visit 
the  castle,  we  lost  our  way  in  the  night,  and  were  in  some 

had  dined  with  me  ona  dny.  Cardoiinel,  whilo  their  horae*  were  getting 
ready,  intiit^  OQ  our  going  to  his  gardcQ  to  drink  a  conple  of  bottles  of 
•ome  French  while  wiae,  which  he  (aid  was  as  good  u  chnmpHgne.  We 
vent  with  him,  bat  when  we  sat  down  la  bis  arbor  we  iniaBed  Bob  Adam. 
Wb  «dod  finialied  our  whie,  which  we  dnink  out  of  rummers,  and  ratumed 
to  the  manse,  where  we  fooiid  Robert  galloping  round  the  green  on  Piercjr 
tike  ft  madman,  which  he  repeated,  after  seeing  us,  for  at  least  lea  timea. 
Home  Mopped  bim,  and  bad  some  Calk  with  him;  so  the  brothers  at  last 
went  off  quietly  for  Edinburgh,  while  Home  reniaiaed  to  stay  all  night  or 
go  bome.  He  told  me  what  pat  Robert  into  such  trim.  He  had  been  mak- 
ing lore  (o  my  maid  Jenny,  who  was  a  handsome  laaa,  and  had  oiea  gone 
the  lengtli  of  oBerlng  to  carry  her  to  London,  and  pension  bar  there.  All 
bis  oCfera  were  rejected,  which  had  put  him  In  a  flurry.  Thia  happened  in 
BummeT  ITSl.  Many  a  time  Pierey  carried  John  to  London,  and  once  in 
six  days.  He  eent  him  at  last  to  Sir  David  Kiiiloch,  lliat  he  might  end  hir 
days  hi  peace  and  ease  in  one  ot  the  parka  of  Gilmerlon.  Sir  I>avid  tirei 
of  him  la  a  few  weeka,  and  aold  him  to  an  egg-canier  for  twenty  ehiUiugst 
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liazard,  and  it  was  past  twelve  before  we  r 

but  in  those  days  nothing  came  wrong  to  im — joott  ami 

good  spirits  made  us  convert  all  maladveiitiiTeB  into  fim.     Ha 

Virgin's  Inn,  aa  it  was  called,  being  at  tbit  tima  As  bci^  Mid 

on  the  eouih  Bide  of  the  bridge,  made  ui  forget  ill  our  4iH^ 

ters. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  sitliiig  of  tha  Q«aenl  AtwmnVtf 
that  Lord  Drummoro  died,  at  the  age  of  alxi^-thiea.  Ht  faod 
gone  the  Western  Orcuit;  and  li^  iiyiag  up  an  iNna  li 
his  leg,  being  a  coipulent  man  who  needed  nch  a  dndn,  ha 
contracted  a  gangrene,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  mAa,  vaij 
much  regretted  —  more,  indeed,  ttiao  anj  man  I  em  kna*^ 
His  having  got  a  legacy  from  *  the  year  bdfav^ 

and  built  himself  a  comfortable  bouse  on  hig  mail  eatit^ 
where  he  only  liad  a  cottage  before,  and  where  he  had  afepl 
only  two  or  three  nights  for  his  illneae,  was  a  orciiiDit^Ma 
that  made  his  family  and  friends  feel  it  the  mon.  Ha  had 
been  married  to  an  advocate's  daughter  (d  Aberdeeoilun^ 
of  the  name  of  Home,  by  whom  a  good  estate  cama  hito  Ui 
family.  By  her  he  hikd  five  sons  and  three  iaa^tltaa.  Una 
of  the  sons  in  succession  inherited  the  name  and  aalata  of 

After  Lord  Drummore  became  a  widower,  he  attached  Un* 
self  to  a  mistresB,  which,  to  do  80  iqtenlj  as  he  dU,  waa  ai 
that  time  reckoned  a  great  indecorum,  at  least  in  one  of  Ui 
age  and  reverend  office.  This  was  sll  that  conM  be  laid  to 
hia  charge,  which,  however,  did  not  abate  the  nnireiial  ooi- 
cem  of  the  city  end  county  when  he  was  dyin^  Bis  eom^ 
Lord  Cathcart,  was  CommisMoner  thM  year  for  tha  flrrt  tiaa. 
His  eldest  son  at  hia  death  was  Ueutenant-Cl«merBl  Hdnta 
Qalrymple ;  hia  second,  David  Dalrymple,  some  tinio  afto^ 
wards  Lord  Westholl ;  his  yotmgeet,  Gempbell,  who  wM  di»< 
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tingaished  aAerwarda  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  &  lieu- 
tenant^olonel  and  Governor  of  Guadaloupe. 

At  my  father's  desire,  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  where 
Drummore  resided,  I  wrote  a  ehnncter  of  him,  which  he 
delivered  from  his  pulpit  the  Siindnj  eRer  hia  funeral.  This 
was  printed  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June,  1755,  and  was 
commended  bj  the  pubhsber,  and  well  received  b^  the  public. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  bad  seen  my  prose  in  print,  and  it 
gave  me  some  confidence  in  my  own  talent 

In  the  year  1756  bostiliiies  were  begun  between  the  French 
and  British,  aflcr  they  had  given  us  much  provocation  in 
America.  Braddocli,  an  officer  of  the  Guards  —  veiy  brave, 
though  unfit  for  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent  —  having 
been  defeated  and  slain  at  Fort  Du  Qucsne  (a  misfortune 
afterwards  repaired  by  General  John  Forbes),  reprisals  were 
made  by  the  capture  of  French  ships  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  French  laid  siege  to  Minorca,  and  Admiral  Byng 
was  sent  with  a  Beet  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  to  throw  in 
succors  and  raise  the  aiege.  The  expectation  of  the  country 
was  raised  very  high  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  was  disap- 
pointed. 

Concerning  this  I  remember  a  Tery  singnlar  anecdote. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  that  year,  by 
desire  of  James  Lindsay,  a  company  of  seven  or  eight,  all 
clergymen,  supped  at  a  punch-house  in  the  Bow,  kept  by  an 
old  servant  of  his,  who  had  also  been  with  George  WiiiharL 
In  that  time  of  sanguine  hopes  of  a  complete  victory,  and  the 
total  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  alt  the  company  expressed 
their  full  belief  that  the  next  post  would  bring  us  great  news, 
except  John  Home  alone,  who  persisted  in  saying  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  at  all,  or,  at  the  best,  if  there  was  a  battle, 
it  would  be  a  drawn  one.  John's  obstinacy  provoked  the 
company,  in  so  much  that  James  Landreth,  the  person  who 
IX  • 
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had  lent  him  the  valise  the  year  befera,  ofihrad  to  li^  U  half- 
croira  bowl  of  punch  that  the  first  mail  fmn  the  JfedilaiT>- 
neon  would  bring  us  the  news  of  a  complets  Tiotoi^.  Jobn 
look  this  bet ;  and,  when  he  and  I  were  walking  to  oar  loi^ 
ing  together,  I  asked  what  in  the  world  had  made  him  m>  jiiwi 
live.  He  answered  that  Bjng  waa  a  man  who  would  ihiiB 
fighting  if  it  were  possible ;  and  that  hia  groond  of  knowledge 
was  from  Admiral  Smith,  who,  a  few  yean  bade,  bid  eoB- 
mandcd  at  Leith,  who  lodged  with  hia  friend  Mr.  Velter 
Scott,  and  who,  when  he  was  confined  with  the  gontt  ued  to 
hare  him  to  come  and  chat  with  him,  or  play  at  cardi  iriMB 
he  was  able ;  and  that,  talking  of  the  chaiacteiB  <€  d 
admirals,  he  had  told  him  that  Byng,  though  a  n 
commander  and  manocurrer  of  a  fieet,  wonld  ahnn  *g*'*^^ 
whenever  he  could.  The  CfazetU  soon  cleared  np  to  in  dia 
truth  of  this  assertion,  thongh  the  first  acooimta  made  it  be 
believed  ihnt  the  French  were  defeated.  A  fiill  confinnBtiati 
of  thid  anecdote  I  heard  two  years  aflerwarda. 

It  was  during  this  Assembly  that  the  Ourien*  Don,  in  tbe 
lower  end  of  the  West  Bow,  got  into  some  credit,  nd  wal 
colled  the  Dlvcnmrium.  Tliomas  ITicobon  was  the  nun'b 
name,  and  his  wife's  Nelly  Douglaa.  They  had  beeo  semnla 
of  Lord  Elliock's,  and  had  taken  up  this  small  inn,  in  whiA 
there  were  three  rooms,  and  a  stable  below  for  mx  or  tif^ 
horses.  Thomas  was  a  confused,  rattling,  ooarse  ftllow;  Nell^ 
was  a  comely  woman,  a  person  of  good  sense,  and  very  woolhy. 
Some  of  our  companions  frequented  the  house,  and  Hooia  and 
I  suspected  it  waa  the  handsome  landlady  who  had  a 
their  noUce,  bnt  it  was  not  so.  Nelly  was  an  boneit  w 
but  she  bad  prompted  her  husband  to  lend  them  two  or  threa 
guineas  on  occasions,  and  did  not  suddenly  demand  rBpaymeuU 
Home  and  I  followed  I^igan,  James  Craig^  and  William  Giil> 
len,  and  were  pleased  with  the  house.     He  and  I  happeniiig 
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to  dioe  with  Dr.  Roberteoii  at  his  uncle's,  who  lived  in  Pinkie 
Honee,  a  week  before  the  General  Asaemblj,  some  of  ns  pro- 
posed  to  order  Thomas  Nicolson  to  lay  in  twelve  dozen  of  the 
iame  clarel,  then  18(.  per  dozen,  from  Mr.  Scott,  wine  mer- 
chant at  Leith  —  for  in  his  house  we  proposed  to  make  our 
Aseemblf  parties ;  for,  being  out  of  the  way,  we  proposed  to 
have  enng  parties  of  our  own  friends.  This  was  accordingly 
execnled,  but  we  could  not  bo  concealed  ;  for,  as  it  happens  in 
BDch  cases,  the  out-of-the-way  place  and  mean  house,  and  the 
attempt  to  be  private,  mode  it  the  more  frequented  —  and  no 
wonder,  when  the  company  consisted  of  Bobertson,  Home, 
Fei^son,  Jardine,  and  Wilkic,  vrilh  the  addi^on  of  David 
Hume  and  Lord  Elibank,  the  Master  of  Bobs,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot. 


OHAPTEE    VIII. 
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FniPARATIOaS   TOB  AOTUrO   THB   TBAOSDT 
BOBOB.— TbB  BiHEABOAI.— 

A  Was  or  Fampulkts.  —  Bmorxs  n 
TnB  "LiBU."  AOAuiiT  Cahltlx.  — TxB  E 

—  ClIARACTEBUTICa    Or  TH* 
UUTD  AMD  THS   StAOK.  —  CottDDOT  OT   DVXDAa  AMD   1 

—  UOMB   ARD    RU     SVOCBU.— 


In  October,  1756,  John  Home  had  bem  takan  bj  Lori 
Milton'B  family  to  lavenuy,  to  be  introdoeed  to  th»  DiA^ 
who  waa  macb  taken  nith  his  IiTelinen  and  yitlmiMmlilM 
nuuinera.  The  Duke'a  good  opinion  made  UStoB  adhan 
more  firmly  to  him,  and  assist  in  brining  on  bla  pl^  in  dM 
end  of  that  season. 

It  waa  in  the  end  of  this  year,  1756,  t 
acted  in  Edinbtirgh.  Mr.  Home  bad  bees 
London  the  year  before,  but  he  was  well  with  Sr  QObart 
Etliot,  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  and  bad  the  &VDr  and  frlaod- 
ship  of  Lord  Uilton  and  all  bis  bmilj;  and  it  waa  at  hrt 
n;rreed  among  them  that,  Binoe  Gorrick  ooold  not  yet  b*  jf» 
railed  on  to  get  Lou^at  acted,  it  abonld  be  broag^  on  hani 
for  if  it  succeeded  in  the  Edinbnr^  theatres  then  Gmkk 
could  resist  no  longer. 

There  happened  to  be  a  pret^  good  set  at  pl^«ni  ftr 
Di^os,  whose  relations  had  got  him  debarred  from  tbe  La» 
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don  theatres,  had  oome  down  here,  and  performed  many  prin- 
cipal parts  with  success.  He  was  a  very  handsome  young 
man  at  that  time,  with  a  genteel  address.  He  had  drunk  tea 
at  Mally  Camphell's,  in  Glasgow  College,  when  he  was  an 
ensign  in  the  year  1745.  I  was  there,  and  thought  him  very 
agreeable.  He  was,  however,  a  great  profligate  and  spend- 
thrift; and  poltroon,  I'm  afraid,  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
been  on  the  stage  fof  some  time,  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  army.  Mrs.  Ward  turned  out  an  exceeding  good  Lady 
Bandolph ;  Lowe  performed  Glenalvon  well ;  Mr.  Haymen 
the  Old  Shepherd,  and  Digges  himself  young  Douglas.  I  at- 
tended two  rehearsals  with  our  author,  and  Lord  Elibank,  and 
Dr.  Ferguson,  and  David  Hume,  and  was  truly  astonished  at 
the  readiness  with  which  Mrs.  Ward  conceived  the  Lady's 
character,  and  how  happily  she  delivered  it  To  be  near 
Digges's  lodgings  in  the  Canongate,  where  the  first  rehearsals 
were  performed,  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  with  two  or  three 
more,  dined  together  at  a  tavern  in  the  Abbey  two  or  three 
times,  where  pork  griskins  being  a  favorite  dish,  this  was 
called  the  Griskin  Club,  and  excited  much  curiosity,  as  every- 
thing did  in  which  certain  people  were  concerned. 

The  play  had  unbounded  success  for  a  great  many  nights  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  literati  and  most  of 
the  judges,  who,  except  one  or  two,  had  not  been  in  use  to  at- 
tend the  theatre.  The  town  in  general  was  in  an  uproar  of 
exultation  that  a  Scotchman  had  written  a  tragedy  of  the  first- 
rate,  and  that  its  merit  was  first  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
There  were  a  few  opposers,  however,  among  those  who  pre- 
tended to  taste  and  literature,  who  endeavored  to  cry  down  the 
performance  in  libellous  pamphlets  and  ballads  (for  they  durst 
not  attempt  to  oppose  it  in  the  theatre  itself),  and  were  openly 
countenanced  'by  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  at  that  time 
Lord  Advocate,  and  all  his  minions  and  expectants.     The 
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higb-fljmg  set  were  aDanimons  againat  it,  ■■  Aaj  Aom^  k  a 
tdn  for  a  clergyman  to  write  anj  plaj,  let  it  be  enr  w  mOEal 
in  its  teodency.  Several  ballads  and  pampUeti  mn  pnV 
lisbcd  on  oor  side  in  answer  to  tbe  scorrilttiea  igaiait  «,  oo» 
of  whicb  wai  written  by  Adam  FergOBon,  i 
myself.  Fergnaon's  waa  mild  and  temparaK 
other  arguments,  supported  the  lawflUness  and  on  O 
writing  from  tbe  example  of  Scripture,  wUdt  he  eiddfaited  b 
the  story  of  Joseph  andbis  brelbren,  aa  h»Tiiig  tn^  the  eflbot 
of  a  dramatic  composition.  Tbia  was  mncb  read  among  As 
grave  and  sober-minded,  and  concerted  lom^  and  euufinued 
many  in  their  belief  of  the  usefulneaa  of  tbe  rtnge.  Uju  WH 
of  such  a  different  nature  tbat  many  people  read  it  at  flnt  H 
intended  to  ridieuh  the  performance,  and  bring  it  into  oofr 
tempt,  for  it  was  entitled  "An  Aigumeot  to  prora  tlMd  dn 
Tragedy  of  Douglat  ought  to  be  publicly  btuned  bj  tbe  Handa 
of  the  Hangman."  The  zeal  and  violence  oS  the  "Prtglaj^arf 
of  Edinburgh,  who  bad  made  enactments  and  dedandiaBS  to 
be  read  in  the  pulpit,  provoked  me  to  write  Ais  pnnphle^ 
which,  in  the  ironical  manner  of  Swil^  oimtained  ft  Hvet* 
satire  on  all  onr  opponents.  This  waa  so  well  ^ymrwiM,  hoir- 
ever,  that  tbe  pamphlet  being  pablisbed  when  I  ma  at  Dam* 
frie^i,  about  tbe  end  of  January,  visiting  Frovoat  BeD,  who 
was  on  his  death-bed,  some  copies  arrived  there  by  the  eHTfat% 
which  being  opened  and  read  by  my  sister  and  aont  whn  I 
waa  abroad,  they  conceived  it  to  be  seHooa,  and  that  the  tag* 
edy  would  be  quite  undone,  till  Mr.  Stewart,  tbe  Cniqitnllar 
of  the  Customs,  who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  reading  ohm 
in,  and  who  soon  undeceived  them  and  convinoed  thaa  that 
Dmiglat  waa  triumphant  This  pamphlet  had  a  graat  oAot 
by  elating  our  iriends,  and  perb^w  more  in  ezaspecatii^  onr 
enemies;  which  waa  by  no  means  softened  l^Tiord  TEiiTM^fc 
and  David  Hume,  &c.,  running  about  and  cijiiig  it  up  m  &■ 
first  performance  the  world  bad  seen  for  hi 
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What  I  really  valoed  myself  most  upon,  however,  was  half 
a  sheet,  which  I  penned  very  suddenly.  Digges  rode  out  one 
forenoon  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  come  by  Mr.  Home's  de- 
su^  to  inform  me  that  all  the  town  had  seen  the  play,  and 
that  it  would  run  no  longer,  unless  some  contrivance  was  fallen 
upon  to  make  the  lower  orders  of  tradesmen  and  apprentices 
come  to  the  playhouse.  After  hearing  several  ways  of  raising 
the  curiosity  of  the  lower  orders,  I  desired  him  to  take  a  walk 
for  half  an  hour,  and  look  at  the  view  from  Inveresk  church- 
yard, which  he  did  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  drew  up  what  I 
entitled  "  A  full  and  true  History  of  the  Bloody  Tragedy  of 
DotigUuy  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen  acting  in  the  Theatre  at  the 
Canongate."  This  was  cried  about  the  streets  next  day,  and 
filled  the  house  for  two  nights  more. 

I  had  attended  the  playhouse,  not  on  tlie  first  or  second,  but 
on  the  third  night  of  the  performance,  being  well  aware  that 
all  the  fanatics  and  some  other  enemies  would  be  on  the  watch, 
and  make  all  the  advantage  they  possibly  could  against  me. 
But  six  or  seven  friends  of  the  author,  clergymen  from  the 
Merse,  having  attended,  reproached  me  for  my  cowardice ; 
and  above  all,  the  author  himself  and  some  female  friends  of 
his  having  heated  me  by  their  upbraidings,  I  went  on  the  third 
night,  and  having  taken  charge  of  the  ladies,  I  drew  on  my- 
self all  the  clamors  of  tongues  and  violence  of  prosecution 
which  I  afterwards  underwent,  I  believe  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  having  become  jealous 
of  William  Robertson  and  John  Home  and  myself  on  account 
of  our  intimacy  with  Lord  Milton,  and  observing  his  active 
zeal  about  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  could  blow  us  up  and  destroy  our  popularity,  and  conse- 
quently disgust  Lord  Milton  with  us.  Very  warmly,  with  all 
the  friends  he  could  get  to  follow  him  —  particularly  Hynd- 
man  his  second  —  he  joined  with  Webster  and  his  party  in 
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draog  evQiyUung  they  conld  to  depretJatB  Am  iHgBlly  of 
Douglat,  and  disgrace  all  its  partisaiu.  WiUi  tbk  TtsiTf  b^ 
aides  the  Act  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinboi;^  which  irM  ra2 
in  all  the  charches,  and  that  of  the  Prasbjtaiy  of  Glwgoir, 
vho  followed  them,  they  had  decoyed  Mr.  Hmsub  WhytiV 
minister  of  Libertoo,  an  honest  bnt  ■  quiet  mai^  to  nhmit  Iv 
a  six-weeks'  suspension  for  his  having  Attended  the  tngedy  of 
DoKfflat,  which  he  had  confessed  he  had  done.*  TUa  tfa^ 
Lad  contrived  as  an  example  for  proeecnting  me,  and  at  leart 
geCling  a  similar  sentence  pronounced  agalnat  mo  llj  Att 
Presbytery  of  DalkeitL  On  reluming  tnm  Dnmfiiei,  in  Qm 
second  week  of  February,  1757, 1  waa  lorprieed  not  on^y  to 
find  the  amazing  hue  and  cry  that  bad  been  laiwd  I^kmI 
Douglat,  but  all  the  train  that  had  been  laid  agMnst  m^  and  • 
summons  to  attend  the  Presbytery,  to  aniwer  for  my  CODdoa^ 
on  the  1st  day  of  March. 

On  deliberating  about  this  affair,  with  all  Uie  knowledge  I 
had  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  oonfldence  I  had  in 
the  good-will  of  my  parish,  I  took  a  firm  reaolotion  not  to 
submit  to  what  I  saw  the  Presbytery  intended,  bat  to  ttand 
my  ground  on  a  firm  opinion  that  my  ofienoe  was  not  a  fim^ 
dation  for  a  libel,  but  if  anything  at  all,  a  mere  impropriety  V  . 
ofience  against  decoram,  which  ought  to  be  dene  at  piirj  eta^ 
sures  by  an  admonition.  This  ground  I  took,  and  nenr 
deported  from  it ;  but  I,  at  the  same  time,  reaolred  to  momit 
my  horse,  and  visit  every  member  of  Preet^tery,  eapetiafly 
my  opponents,  and,  by  a  free  confesnon,  endeavor  to  bring  - 
them  over  to  my  opinion.  They  reorived  me  diSbrently— 
some  with  a  contemptible  disumulatuMi,  and  other*  with  ft  . 
provoking  reserve  and  baughtinesa.  I  saw  that  they  had  thfl 
minority  of  the  Presbytery  on  their  aide,  and  that  the  aibti 

*  Wh;1«  oiT«d  tha  mitigated  MDtnwa  to  hti  pka,  tint,  HKMgh  h*  iWaJ 
•d,  hsooocMladhliuMlf  u  welluheooold  tomTotdglvliiianDB*. — b.. 
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was  firm,  and  that  no  submission  on  mj  part  would  turn  them 
aside  from  their  purpose.  This  confirmed  mj  resolution  not 
to  yield,  but  to  run  every  risk  rather  than  furnish  an  example 
of  tame  submission,  not  merely  to  a  fanatical,  but  an  illegal 
exertion  of  power,  which  would  have  stamped  disgrace  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  kept  the  younger  clergy  for  half  a  cen- 
tury longer  in  the  trammels  of  bigotry  or  hjrpocrisy,  and 
debarred  every  generous  spirit  from  entering  into  orders. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  is  pretty  fully  and  correctly  stated 
in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1757,  to  which  I  shall  only  add  a 
few  particulars,  which  were  less  known. 

Joseph  M*Cormick,  at  this  time  tutor  to  young  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  Clarkington,  and  afterwards  Principal  of  St  Andrews 
United  Colleges,  had  entered  on  trials  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Dalkeith,  and  had  two  or  three  times  attended  the  tragedy 
of  DouglcLS.  This  he  told  them  himself,  which  threw  them 
into  a  dilemma,  out  of  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  escape. 
To  take  no  notice  of  his  having  attended  the  theatre,  while 
they  were  prosecuting  me,  was  a  very  glaring  inconsistency. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  send  him  out  as  a  probationer,  with  the 
slur  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure  on  his  character,  was  injustice 
to  the  young  man,  and  might  disoblige  his  friends.  So  rea- 
soned the  Jesuits  of  Dalkeith  Presbytery.  M*Cormick  him- 
self showed  them  the  way  out  of  this  snare  into  which  their 
zeal  and  hypocrisy  had  led  them.  After  allowing  them  to 
fiounce  about  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (as  he  told  them 
afterwards  with  infinite  humor),  he  represented  that  his  pupil 
and  he,  having  some  time  before  gone  into  their  lodgings  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  he  would  be  much 
obliged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  if  they  would  transfer 
him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  take  the  remainder  of 
his  trials.     With  this  proposal  they  very  cheerfully  closed, 
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nhlLtt  M'Connick  inwardly  laughed  (for  be  wu  a 
])hi]ciso|ihcr)  tit  (heir  prolligale  liypocrisj. 

It  is  proper  to  meution  Lcre  that  during  the  course  of 
trial  I  received   scyeral  anonymous  letten  fixim  a,  peo 
deserTedly   tiigh  in  reputation  in  the   Church  for  Irnrafn^^i 
and  ability,  and  liberality  of  fientiment  —  the  hM  Dr.  Bobeit 
Wallace  —  which  supported  me  in  my  leetdntKui,  and  piV6    l 
me  the  soundest  advice  with  respect  to  the  management  of  bdj  ^ 
cau^e.      I  had  received  two  of  those  letters  before  -I  knew 
from  whence  they  came,  when,  on  showing  them  to  my  faliieri 
he  knew  the  hand,  as  the  Doctor  and  be  had  been  at  cidlege- 
together.     This  circumstance  prevented  my  fotber  from  waver^ 
ing,  to  which  be  was  linble,  and  even  strengthened  my  owa 

It  13  necessary,  likewise,  to  advert  here  to  the  condnet  of     ,j— 
KoberC  Dundas  of  ^nislon,  at  that  time  Sing's  Adroeatfl^  M  ^i 
it  accounts  for  that  animosity  wbicb  arose  against  him  aatony  ^ 
my  friends  of  (he  Moderate  party,  and  tbe  BncoeM  of  cerlaia 
satirical  ballads  and  pamphlets  which  were  pnbliahed  ■aoM 
years  aflcr.     This  was  his  decided  opposition  to  the  tragedj' 
of  Douglas,  which  wa^  perfectly  known  from  bis  owb  iiiliiiiwft^i 
of  talking  —  tbougli  more  cautious  (ban  that  of  bis  eneime^ 
who  opened  loud  upon  Home  and  bis  tragedy  —  and  likotrin 
from  (his  circumstance,  that  Thomas  Tumball,  bis  fi^end,  H 
took  my  side   in   (be   Presbytery,  bdng  inflnenced  bj  ] 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Wallace,  was  ever  after  oat  of  &vcr  at  ^ 
Amiston  ;  and  what  was  more,  Dr.  Wallace,  who  was  of  t] 
Lord  Advocate's  political  party,  incurred  lus  displeasore  M 
much,  that,  during  the  remainder  of  his  own  life,  GeOTge  Wal-  - 
lace,  advocate,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  tbe  fkraQj  d 
Amiston,  was  totally  neglcc(ed.*     This  [nece  of  ii^ostioe  V 

•  (leorga  Wallace,  author  of  ■  folio  volamo  —  ths  flnt  of 
•erln  never  Qomplel«d  —  oaJled  ^  i^atsM  ^rti  PrjncvMio/'dc  £<tH  ^  I 
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not  expltuned  till  otler  tiis  death,  when  hia  bod  Bobert,  of  the 
most  amiable  and  liberal  mind,  gave  him  [Wallace]  a  judge's 
place  in  the  commissariat  of  Ediabui^h.  It  was  farther 
proved  b^  the  anseasonablo  application  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Boron  Grant,  who  was  hb  political  friend  and  companion,  to 
allaj  the  heat  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  and  induce  them 
to  withdraw  their  prosecution,  when  a  word  from  him  would 
have  done.  This  condact  of  Dundas  might  in  part  be  imputed 
to  his  want  of  taste  and  discernment  in  what  related  to  the 
belles  lettres,  and  to  a  cerUun  violence  of  temper,  which  could 
endure  no  one  that  did  not  bend  to  him ;  or  to  hia  Jealousy  of 
Sir  G.  Elliot  and  Andrew  Fringle,  who  were  our  zealous 
friends  ;  or  his  hatred  of  Lord  Milton,  who  bo  warmly  patron- 
ized John  Home.  It  was  amusing  to  observe,  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  when  Wilkie's  Epxgoniad  appeared, 
how  loud  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Ambton  were  in  its 
praise,  saying  they  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  poetry  1  and  now  they  bad  got  eometbing  to  commend. 

Cuming,  Webster,  and  Hyndman,  and  a  fiery  man  at  Leith, 
whose  name  I  forget,  were  the  committee  who  drew  up  the 
libel.  Webster,  who  had  no  bowels,  and  who  could  do  mis- 
chief with  the  joy  of  an  ape,  suggested  all  the  circumstances 
of  aggravation,  and  was  quite  delighted  when  he  got  his  col- 
leagues of  the  committee  to  insert  such  circumstances  as  my 
eating  and  drinking  with  Sarah  Ward,  and  taking  my  place 
in  the  playhouse  by  turning  some  gentlemen  out  of  their 
seats,  and  committing  a  riot,  Ac* 

At  a  very  full  meeting  of  my  friends  in  Boyd'a  large  room, 

land,  and  &  book  on  Tht  Nature  and  DfKtnl  of  certain  Petragei  amnecltd 
vUi  the  Kingdom  itf  Bi-oliaiid.     As  to  hi«  fatber,  lee  above,  p.  S40.  —  E». 

*  "  Tha  libel "  is  tbe  name  ot  die  docnmant  or  writ  bj  irbich,  ia  Scot- 
Ikod,  ft  clergynmn,  charged  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  wltb  ui  oITeDce,  ii 
tronght  before  bis  acciuera  for  trial  uid  judgiaeut.  The  term  ii  taken  IVoin 
or  th«  Ub«l  agoiiut  Carlyle,  wUob  ia  \mig. 
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in  the  Canongale,  ibe  night  before  the  Synod  met,  I  proposed 
Dr.  Dick,  who  had  rcL-ently  been  admitted  a  minister  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  Kloderator's  ch^r.     I  had  prepared  my  Irieada 
beforehand  fur  ihia  proposal,  and  waa  induced  to  do  it  fiir 
eral  reasons.     One  waa  to  exclude  Robertaon,  whoie 
would  be  of  more  consequence  if  cot  in  the  obiir. 
Tas  to  show  my  friend  Dick  to  the  rest,  and 
confidential  with  him,  and  to  fix  so  able  an  assistant  in  C^^^ 
party.     He  viaa  accordingly  elected  without  opposition, 
performed  his  duty  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  numliood  t  fil* 
besides  preserving  general  good  order,  fae,  widi  tnu'ufninffd 

mad  veil  iiippUed  vUb  the  uana]  technicalities,  the  folloiring  «p«oEmeet  wB  * 
perhaps  l>a  coDiidercd  ■□fficient:  "  On  tb«  eighth  da;  of  Deeembar,  bi  Aa  ** 
year  ■srenleeD  hnadred  and  flRf-atx,  or  upon  one  or  other  of  the  it^ff^-' 
Noreniber  or  October  sevoiileen  hundred  rud  flftj-^tz,  or  npoD  one  or  otbv  o^ 
the  dnyi  of  JnnDaiy  leventeen  hnndred  and  S(t;r'-aeTen  fears,  ha,  the  »id  Mr. 
Aleinnder  Carlyle,  did,  without  neccHlty,  keep  compaoj,  fiimiliarlf  conveiw, 
and  eat  and  drink  with  Wait  Diggi(iHieof  theKloii  on  the  unlicensed  aCaga 
or  theutre  nt  the  bend  of  Ibe  CuiongaCe  of  Edinburgh,  commoul;  colled  the 
CoRCcrt.-lmIl),  in  the  bon^o  of  Roniy  TbonuOD,  vlntoar  la  the  Abbe^ ,  ooir 
to  the  Palace  of  Uolytood  Houw,  or  In  aome  other  honn  or  tarem  within 
the  city  or  enburbs  of  Edinburgh,  or  CanongiM,  or  Mid  Ahbej,  or  Leltb;  al 
leaft  be,  the  taxi  Mr.  Alexander  Cariyla,  did,  wllhoat  naoeMl^,  at  the  time 
or  times,  place  or  place)  aboTe  libelled,  oonTona  In  »  *<TTttm'"  manner  with 
the  said  Wast  Diggs,  or  with  Mlsa  Samh  Wanl,  an  aotren  on  the  said  iha- 
Btre,  or  with  lonio  other  of  the  persons  who  are  In  the  conrae  of  acting 
plays  la  the  said  theatre,  —  persons  that  do  not  reside  in  bis  parish,  and 
who,  by  their  profession,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  of  bad  fmns,  and 
who  cannot  obtain  from  any  raidlater  a  teattmonlal  of  ihclr  moml  character 

and  he.  the  said  Mr.  Alexander  Cariyla,  did  not  only  appear  pob- 

licly  In  (he  said  unlicensed  tbeatre,  bnt  took  paeMMton  of  a  box,  or  a  jdao« 
in  one  of  Che  tnios,  of  the  said  house.  In  a  disorderly  way,  and  Inined  Mma 
gentlomcnout  ofit  In  a  forcible  manner,  and  did  there  witnaai  the  acting  Or 
rspresentatlan  of  the  foresaid  tragedy  called  Daigtai,  when  acted  fbi  hire 
or  reward.  In  which  the  name  of  God  was  proftmad  or  taken  In  imln  bf 
mock  prayers  and  tremendouB  oathi  or  exprewlons,  nuih  ni  —  'by  ttta 
blood  of  the  cross,'  and '  the  wonnds  of  Him  who  died  Air  ni  on  tha  •!>• 
cuned  tree.'  "  —  Ed. 
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deduon  and  readiness,  severely  rebuked  Hyndman  when  he 
was  very  offensive.  The  lachite  of  Hyndnian's  nuDtl,  which 
was  well  known  to  Dick  and  me,  made  him  submit  to  tbis 
rebuke  from  the  chair,  though,  in  reality,  he  was  not  out  of 
order.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  Robertson  aflerwards  lost  this 
man  in  the  manner  I  shall  afterwards  mention  I 

It  was  remarked  that  there  were  only  three  of  a  majority 
in  the  Synod  for  the  sentence  which  my  friends  had  devised, 
assbled  by  the  very  good  sense  of  Professor  Robert  Hamilton, 
and  iiis  intricate  and  embarrassed  expression,  which  concealed 
while  it  palliated  —  and  that  two  of  those  three  were  John 
Home,  the  author,  and  my  father  ;  but  neither  of  their  votes 
could  have  been  rejected,  and  the  moderator's  castiiig-vot« 
would  have  been  with  us. 

My  speech  in  my  own  defence  in  the  Synod,  which  I  drew 
up  rather  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance  Chan  an  argument, 
leaving  that  to  Robertson  and  my  other  friends,  made  a  very 
good  impression  on  the  audience.  John  Dalrymple,  juuior, 
of  Cranstoun,  was  my  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  did  justice 
to  the  cause  ho  had  voluntarily  undertaken,  which,  while  it 
served  me  effectually,  gave  him  the  first  opportunity  he  hod 
of  displaying  his  talents  before  a  popular  assembly.  Kobert- 
Eon's  was  a  speech  of  great  address,  and  had  a  good  efiect  j 
but  none  was  better  than  that  of  Andrew  Friogle,  Esq.,  the 
Solicitor,  who,  I  think,  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish bar  in  my  time.  The  Presbytery  thought  fit  to  appeal. 
When  it  came  to  the  Assembly,  the  sentence  of  the  Synod 
was  ably  defended,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  heat  and  animos- 
ity rmsed  against  the  tragedy  of  Dougla*  and  its  supporters 
was  artificial  and  local,  the  sentence  of  the  Synod  was  afOrmed 
by  117  to  39.  When  it  was  over.  Primrose,  one  of  my 
warmest  opposers,  turned  to  me,  and,  shaking  hands,  "  I  wish 
Ton  joy,"  said  he,  "  of  this  sentence  in  your  favor ;   and  if 
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you  hereafter  choose  to  go 

to   every  play  ihat  is 

a^rtcd,  I  1 

.h.ll  lake  no 

notice." 

1 

Neil  day,  . 

on  a  proposal 

which  was  seconded  by 

George    1 

Dempster,   my   firm   friend, 

the   Assembly    i-aased 

an    Act    1 

declaratory,   ft 

trbidding   the 

tre.  Bat  Primrose  was  id  the  li^l^  tor  n 
er  than  lawa ;  and  this  Act,  which  mm  taai 
ocation,  was  the  only  Act  of  the  Outroh  of  fl 
the  theatre  —  so  w&s  it  totally  n^jleeted. 
clergy  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neif^iboi 
from  the  theatre  because  it  gare  offenee,  jet  ths'n 
clergymen,  when  occasionally  in  town,  bad  i 
Bally  attended  the  playhoose ;  and  now  that  the  MilgBrt  kit 
been  Bolcmcly  discussed,  and  all  dmd  wen  ouuiludad  Art 
tlie  violent  proceedings  they  Iiad  vitnened  wen  tte  iftoli^ 
of  bigotry  or  jealousy,  mixed  with  pw^-i^t  and  ota^ 
the  more  distant  clergy  retunied  to  their  nraal  anmaairt . 
in  the  theatre  when  occasionally  in  town, 
that  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  gnat  acti 
first  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Qaunl 
Assembly,  that  court  was  obliged  to  fix  all  iti  iapariaM 
business  for  the  alternate  dayi  when  aho  did  not  ac^  aa  il 
the  younger  members,  clergy  as  well  as  laitj,  took  ttlir 
Btationa  in  the  theatre  on  those  days  by  thne  in  fte  dM^ 
noon.  Drs.  Robertson  and  Bhur,  though  they  both  vUlai 
this  great  actress  in  priTfOe,  often  ngretted  to  me  tfal  ihaf 
had  not  sdzed  the  opportunity  whidi  was  g^veo  Aea,  ly 
her  superior  talents  and  nnexcepticaiable  dianotar,  gf  |<fac  - 
openly  to  the  theatre,  which  would  havo  pnt  aa  end  to  «■ 
future  aaimadversions  on  the  sut^ect.  This  oondnot  of  Unim 
was  keeping  the  reserve  of  thur  own  imaginary  imporlMn  '' 
to  the  last ;  and  their  regretting  it  was  tbij  jotl^  te  fc^.  * 
that  time  they  got  no  credit  tot  their  abttinawa,  tut  ^'a 
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Struggle  belweca  the  liberal  and  the  restnuned  and  affected 
manners  of  the  clergy  hikd  been  long  at  an  end,  bj  my  having 
finally  stood  my  ground,  and  been  so  well  supported  by  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  many  exertions  I  and  my  friends  have  made  for  the 
credit  and  interest  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
there  waa  none  more  meritorious  or  of  better  efiects  than  tliis. 
The  laws  of  the  Cliurch  were  sufficiently  strict  to  prevent  per- 
sona of  conduct  really  criminal  from  entering  into  it ;  and  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  discriminate  the  artificial  virtues 
and  vices,  formed  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  from  those 
that  are  real,  lest  the  continuance  of  such  a  bar  should  have 
given  cht.ck  to  the  rising  liberality  of  the  young  scholars,  and 
prevented  those  of  better  birth  or  more  ingenious  minds  from 
entering  into  the  profession. 

One  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  farce  suffered  most  for  the 
duplicity  of  Ilia  conduct,  for  be  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Moderate  party,  through  jealousy  or  bad  temper,  having  with 
some  of  his  friends  headed  the  party  against  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  bis  followers  in  the  Ilighlunda  and  remoter  parts,  of 
the  Moderate  party,  were  so  much  offended  with  liis  hypocrit- 
ical conduct,  as  they  called  it,  that  they  left  him  ever  after, 
and  joined  with  those  whom  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
disgrace,  whilst  he  and  the  other  old  leaders  themselves 
united  with  their  former  opponents,* 

Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum,  afterwords  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Earl  of  Eoslyn,  not  having  come  down  lime  enough  to 
speak  or  vote  in  the  cause  (by  design  or  not  is  more  than  I 
know),  but  appealing  on  the  day  afler,  took  en  opportunity  to 
give  Peter  Cuming  a  very  complete  dressing.  Peter  was 
chaplain  to  Lord  Grange  for  some  years  before  he  was  settled 
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at  Kirknewton,  and  ufter  my  father  at  Loclunaben,  &om  wliei 
he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh. 

With  resjHict  to  Wclister,  best  known  at  that  time  by  i 
designation  of  Dr.  Boniim  Mu^^nuin,  his  Prot«ua-Iike  oharacUV| 
sdilom  lost  by  any  transaction,  and  in  this  case  lie  was  ont]^ 
acting  his  natural  part,  which  was  that  of  running  down  a 
Indecencies  in  clergymen  but  ttiose  of  the  table,  and  doii^ 
mischief,  hke  a  monkey,  for  its  own  satisfaction. 

One  event  w.'ia  curious  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  John  IIoii 
who  waa  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  luid  of  all  tlie 
»naequcnt  upon  it  —  while  his  Presbytery  of  Haddingt 
had  I)ccn  fi'om  time  to  time  ohstnicled  in  their  designs  by  tl 
good  management  of  Sledman,  Robertson,  and  Bannatine,  a 
were  now  preparing  in  earnest  to  carry  on  a  prosecutii 
against  him,  —  on  the  seventh  of  June  tliat  year  gave  In  i 
demission  of  his  office,  and  withdrew  from  the  Cbureli,  yntti 
out  the  least  animadversion  on  his  conduct,  which  threw  c 
plete  ridicule  on  the  opposite  party,  and  made  the  flame  whicj 
had  been  raised  against  me  appear  hypocritical  and  odious  t 
tlic  last  degree. 

Mr.  Home,  after  the  great  sueceaa  of  liis  tragedy  of  Dottgi 
b  Edinhurgli,  went  to  London  eaily  in  1757,  and  had  I 
ti-agcdy  acted  in  Covent  Garden  (for  Garrick,  tliougb  now  h 
friend,  could  not  possibly  let  it  be  performed  in  his  theatre 
after  having  pronounced  it  unfit  for  the  stage),  where  it  had 
great  success.     This  tragedy  still  maintains  its  ground,  has 
been  more'  frequcnlly  acted,  and  U  more  popular,  Hum  anjr 
tragedy  in  the  English  language. 

After  John  Home  resigned  his  charge,  he  and  Adam  Fer- 
guson retired  lo  a  lodging  at  Braid  for  three  months  to  study, 
where  they  were  very  busy.  During  that  time  Mrs.  Kiuloch 
of  Gilmerlon  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  eighth  cliild,  and  died 
immediately  after.     This  woa  a  very  great  loss  to  her  £aiaUy 
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of  five  sons  and  Uirce  daughters,  as  her  being  withdrawn  from 
the  care  of  their  education  accounts  better  for  the  mieconduct 
and  misery  of  four  of  lier  sons,  than  ilic  general  belief  of  the 
country  that  the  liouse  of  Gilmerlon  could  never  thrive  after 
the  injustice  done  to  tbeir  eldest  son  by  Sir  Francis  and  his 
wife  and  their  son  David,  who  was  involved  in  tlieir  guilt,  and 
was  made  heir  to  the  estate  instead  of  his  brother.  These 
Bupcrstitious  notions,  however  ill  founded,  may  sometimes, 
perltaps,  check  the  doing  of  atrocious  deeds.  But  what  shall 
we  pay  when  Sir  Francis,  who  succeeded  his  father  Sir  David, 
survived  him  only  a  few  days,  though  he  was  the  most  able, 
the  most  ingenious,  the  most  worthy  and  vu'tuous  young  man 
of  the  whole  county  to  which  he  belonged,  and  died  by  fratri- 
cide, —  a  crime  rare  everywhere,  and  almost  unknown  in  this 
country."  •  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  any  family,  when 
children  are  in  their  infancy,  than  the  loss  of  a  mother  of  good 
sense  and  dignily  of  manners. 

Home  being  very  busy  with  some  of  his  dramatic  works, 
and  not  having  leisure  to  attend  Sir  David  in  his  affliction, 
which  was  sincere,  applied  to  me  to  make  an  excursion  with 
him  into  the  North  of  England  for  a  week  or  two  to  amuse 
him.  I  consented,  and  when  I  went  to  Gilmerton  by  con- 
cert,  I  found  that  the  baronet  had  conjoined  two  other  gea- 
tlcmen  to  the  parly,  —  my  friend  Mr.  Baron  Grant,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  afterwards  Chief-Baron  and  Sir  James, 
who  was  niy  friend  ever  after.  Those  two  gentlemen  were 
00  horseback,  and  Sir  David  and  I  in  bis  poslchaise,  a 
vehicle  which  had  but  recently  been  brought  into  Scotland, 
as  our  turnpike  roads  were  but  in  their  infancy.     We  went 

•  Sir  Arcliib«ld  Kioloeh  wna  brraight  lo  trial  in  1T06  Tor  tho  murder  of 
hli  elder  brother  Sir  Knuici«,  whbm  he  >hot  with  a  pistol  in  the  familf 
moniian  of  Gilmerton.     TLe  verdict  of  lliejury  ■nttniocds  pies  of  iowuilty. 
See  SbXe  TriaU,  iit.  Ml.  —  T,t>. 
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no  farther  than  Sir  John  ITuirfi,  at  Dunglaas,  tlie  first  day ; 
aoJ  OB  we  pretended  14>  be  imjuiiuig  iato  iLa  nUtia  of  hin 
bandry,  we  made  vei;  short  joQine7>,  tmniiig  tnim  to  ns 
anything  curious  in  the  mode  of  impiDTenwnt  flf  land  tfcM 
fell  ia  our  waj,  Bometimes  BtaTing  all  lu^  jn  imi^  nd 
sometimee  in  gentlemen's  Louaea,  as  thej  fell  in  oar  w^  |  flr 
Sir  David  was  well  known  to  maiij  of  the  NathmiihriHa  te 
his  hospitalitjr  and  skill  in  cattle.  We  went  no  bithor  tbn 
Newcastle  and  its  environs,  and  retmned  afiar  «  fintid^A 
vcrj  Agreeable  amusement.  On  tills  ezpeditian  I  mndA  MRM 
very  agreeable  acquaintance,  of  which  I  afiarwirda  vfwJUi  ' 
my.^elf,  —  Kulph  Corr,  an  eminent  numhan^  itfll  iBl* 
(Augtisi,  1804),  and  his  brotheMn-Iaw  Mr.  TTllliiliigHW, 
styled  "  the  honest  attorney  of  the  north,"  and  hia  lOQ  Jah% 
an  nixomplished  young  man,  who  died  ft  few  jeira  »gp,  and 
was  the  representative  of  the  ancient  &mity  of  IhMt  mum. 
Some  time  this  summer,  after  a  oooTiTial  meetiii^  Eh 
Wight  and  I  were  lefl  alone  for  an  hoar  or  two  with  AIbKp 
andcr  Wedderbum,  who  opened  himaelf  to  ns  W  mndt  *> 
he  was  capable  of  doing  to  anybody,  and  the  impreiMOO  ke 
left  corresponded  with  the  character  he  had  amoi^  lui  infr 


It  was  in  the  end  of  this  year  that  Z  was  ii 
Archibald,  Dake  of  Argyle,  who  usually  passed  Mmfl  d^n 
at  Brunstane,  Lord  Milton's  seat,  aa  he  went  to  IniCiHJ 
and  returned.     It  was  on  his  way  back  to  Loodco  Aat  I 
was  sent  for  one  Sunday  morning  to  oome  to  Bnntaato 
dine  that  day  with  the  Duke.    That  I  coold  not  do*  aa  I  had    ,'- 
to  do  duly  in  my  own  church  in  the  afternoon,  and  dinnv  i> 
those  days  was  at  two  o'clock.     I  went  np  in  the  emfc||^ 
when  the  Duke  was  taking  his  nap,  aa  nanal,  in  aa  cOwi^  \S 
chiur,  with  a  black  eilk  cap  dtbt  his  eyea.      Them  WMM   ^ 
company  but  Lord  and  Lady  Adtan,  ICr.  Fletcher,  and  dV  fil| 
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joang  ladies,  with  William  Alstone,  who  was  a  confidential 
and  political  secretary  of  Milton's. 

After  a  little  I  observed  the  Duke  lift  up  his  cap,  and 
seeing  a  stranger  in  the  room,  he  pulled  it  over  his  eyes 
again,  and  beckoned  Miss  Fletcher  to  him,  who  told  him  who 
I  was.  In  a  little  while  he  got  up,  and  advancing  to  me,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  said  he  "  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  that, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  he  had  taken  me  for  his  cousin, 
the  Earl  of  Home,  who  I  still  think  you  resemble ;  but  that 
could  not  be,  for  I  know  that  he  is  at  Gibraltar.''  When  we 
retamed  to  our  seats,  Mally  Fletcher  whispered  me  that  my 
hread  was  haken^  for  that  Lord  Home  was  one  of  his  greatest 
favorites.  This  I  laughed  at,  for  the  old  gentleman  had  said 
that  as  an  apology  for  his  having  done  what  he  might  think 
not  quite  polite  in  calling  Mally  Fletcher  to  him,  and  not 
taking  any  notice  of  me  for  a  minute  or  two  afterwards.  The 
good  opinion  of  that  family  was  enough  to  secure  me  a  favor- 
able reception  at  first,  and  I  knew  he  would  not  like  me  worse 
for  having  stood  a  battle  with,  and  beat,  the  Highflyers  of  our 
Church,  whom  he  abhorred ;  for  he  was  not  so  accessible  to 
Peter  Cuming  as  Lord  Milton  was,  whom  he  tried  to  persuade 
that  his  having  joined  the  other  party  was  out  of  tenderness 
to  me,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Highflyers  to  depose  me 
if  he  had  not  moderated  their  counsels.  But  I  had  a  friend 
behind  the  curtain  in  his  daughter,  Miss  Betty,  whom  he  used 
to  take  out  in  the  coach  with  him  alone,  to  settle  his  mind 
when  he  was  in  any  doubt  or  perplexity ;  for,  like  all  other 
ministers,  he  was  sun*ounded  with  intrigue  and  deceit  Fer- 
guson was,  besides,  now  come  into  favor  with  him,  for  his 
dignified  and  sententious  manner  of  talking  had  pleased  him 
no  less  than  John  Home's  pleasantry  and  unveiled  flattery. 
Milton  had  a  mind  sufficiently  acute  to  comprehend  Ferguson's 
profound  speculations,  though  his  own  forte  did  not  lie  in  any 


kind  of  philoaopli}'',  bnt  the  knowledge  of  nMB|  WttA  tka  MiA* 
agement  of  them,  while  Ferguson  wu  Ui  admiring  mAoIh 
in  those  arlicles.  He  had  been  much  teaied  iboot  tho  tiB|p* 
ed;  of  Dottglat,  for  Cuming  h&d  a^ll  acoBM  to  kbs  it  oeiteni 
hours  bj  the  politii^l  back-door  from  Gtrmj*!  CSoN,  «>d  liad 
alarmed  him  much ;  especiiilly  immediatdj'  lAn  te  pobB- 
cation  of  my  pamphlet,  An  ArgumeiO,  4«i  ▼hich  bnd  irritated 
the  vild  brethren  bo  much,  said  Peter,  that  be  could  doI 
answer  for  what  mischief  might  follov.  When  be  had  been 
bj  Buch  means  kept  in  a  very  fretftil  hnmor,  he  cwne  Dp  hita 
the  drawing-room,  where  David  Bume  mi,  irith  John  and 
Fei^son  and  myself;  on  David's  Mjiilg  loiiietbh^,  with  lua 
usual  good-humor,  to  Emooth  his  viinklj  fannri  IGlton  turned 
to  him  with  great  asperity,  and  Bud  that  he  had  better  \ttAA 
bis  peace  on  the  subject,  for  it  was  owing  to  bim,  and  keying 
company  with  him,  that  euch  a  clamor  wbb  nioed.  David 
made  no  reply,  but  Boon  after  took  hia  bat  and  cane,  and  left 
the  room,  never  more  to  enter  the  house,  wbioh  be  never  Ad, 
though  much  pains  was  taken  afterwards,  tat  Uiltoa  aoon 
repented,  and  David  would  have  rettimed,  but  Betty  Fleldier 
opposed  it,  rather  foregoing  his  company  at  tbeir  house  than 
suffer  liim  to  degrade  himself —  such  was  the  generous  apiiil 
of  that  young  lady.  Had  it  not  been  for  Fergnson  and  ber, 
John  Home  and  I  would  have  been  ezpelkd  bIboi. 

Early  in  the  year  1758  my  favorite  m  tbe  hoose  of  Bmi^ 
Btane  changed  her  name,  for  on  tbe  6tb  rf  February  she  wala 
married  to  Captain  John  Wedderbom  of  QaAaA,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Milton  and  all  her  friend%  rs  he  was'^ 
a  man  of  superior  character,  bad  then  a  good  fbrtane  and  the  1 
prospect  of  a  better,  which  waa  fulfilled  not  long  atlcrward«  i< 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  Htfeirmi  by  Ibs'J 
name  of  Sir  John  Halkett.     As  I  was  frequeodj  at  Bnuw'J 
Btane  about  this  time,  I  became  Iha  f'lM'nt  at  both  I 
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parties,  and  the  bride  was  desirous  to  have  me  to  tie  the 
nuptial  knot  But  this  Med  through  Lord  Milton's  love 
of  order,  which  made  him  employ  the  parish  minister,  Ben- 
net  of  Duddingston.  This  she  wrote  me  with  much  regret 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage ;  but  added,  that  as  on  that 
day  she  would  become  mistress  of  a  house  of  her  own,  she 
insisted  that  I  should  meet  her  there,  and  receive  her  when 
she  entered  the  house  of  Grosford. 

About  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  this 
year,  I  went  to  London  with  my  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  to 
get  her  married  with  Dr.  Dickson,  M.  D.*  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  could  get  no  four-wheeled  chaise  till  we  came  to  Dur- 
ham, those  conveyances  being  then  only  in  their  infancy,— 
the  two-wheeled  close  chaise,  which  had  been  used  for  some 
time,  and  was  called  an  Italian  chaise,  having  been  found  very 
inconvenient.  Turnpike  roads  were  only  in  their  commence- 
ment in  the  north.  Dr.  Dickson,  with  a  friend,  met  us  at 
Stilton.  We  arrived  safe  at  my  aunt  Lyon's  in  New  Bond 
Street,  she  being  then  alive,  as  well  as  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pater- 
son.  To  the  proper  celebration  of  the  marriage  there  were 
three  things  wanting,  —  a  license,  a  parson,  and  a  best  maid. 
In  the  last,  tlie  Honorable  Miss  Nelly  Murray,  Lord  Elibank's 
sister,  afterwards  Lady  Stewart,  and  still  alive  in  September, 
1804,  offered  her  services,  which  did  us  honor,  and  pleased 
my  two  aunts  very  much,  especially  Mrs.  Lyon,  whose  head 
was  constantly  swimming  with  vanity,  which  even  her  uncom- 
mon misfortune,  after  having  fulfilled  the  utmost  wish  of  am- 
bition, had  not  cured.  A  license  was  easily  bought  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  Dr.  John  Blair,  afterwards  a  prebend  of  West- 
minster, my  particular  friend,  was  easily  prevailed  with  to 
secure  the  use  of  a  church  and  perform  the  ceremony.  This 
business  being  put  successfully  over,  and  having  seen  my  sis* 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 
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ter  and  her  husband  into  lodgings  in  the  dty  till  the^ 
was  ready,  I  took  np  my  abode  at  tnj  aunu',  and  occasionally 
At  John  Home's  lodging  in  South  Audley  Street,  which  ho 
had  taken  to  be  near  Lord  Bute,  who  had  become  his  great 
friend  and  patron,  having  introduced  bim  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  settled  on  bim  a  pension  of  £100  per 
annum. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

1758:   AGE,  36. 

Finds  Robertson  in  London  about  his  Histobt.  —  Home  joins  theh. 
—  Their  Friends  and  Adventures.  —  Chatham.  — John  Blair  the 
Mathematician.  —  Bishop  Douglas.  —  Smollett  and  his  Levee  of 
Authors.  —  A  Day  with  Garrick  at  his  Villa.  —  Feats  at  Golf 
there.  —  A  Methodist  Meeting-House.  —  The  Clergy  of  Scotland 
AND  the  Window-Tax.  —  Adam  the  Architect.  —  An  Expedition 
to  Portsmouth.  —  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea.  —  Meeting  with 
Lord  Bute.  —  The  Journey  Home.  —  Oxford.  —  Woodstock.  — 
Blenheim.  —  Birmingham.  —  Lord  Littleton.  —  Shenstonb  at  the 
Leasowes. 

Dr.  Robertson  having  come  to  London  at  this  time  to 
offer  his  History  of  Scotland  for  sale,  where  he  had  never 
been  before,  we  went  to  see  the  lions  together,  and  had  for  the 
most  part  the  same  acquaintance.  Dr.  William  Fitcaim,  a 
very  respectable  physician  in  the  city,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Dr.  Dicjkson's,  was  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Robertson's,  whose  mother 
was  a  Fitcaim ;  we  became  very  intimate  with  him.  Drs« 
Armstrong  and  Orme  were  also  of  their  society.  Fitcaim 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  a  little  turned  of  fifty,  of  a  very 
gentlemanly  address.  When  he  settled  first  in  London  he 
was  patronized  by  an  Alderman  Behn,  who,  being  a  Jacobite, 
and  not  doubting  that  Fitcaim  was  of  the  same  side,  as  he 
had  travelled  with  Duke  Hamilton,  he  set  him  up  as  a  candi- 
date  for  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  During  the  canvass  the 
Alderman  came  to  the  Doctor,  and  asked  him  with  impatient 
heat  if  it  was  tme  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Fresbyterian 
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mlabler  in  Scotland,  whiph  Pitcalm  aot  being  oljle  to  dciiy»| 
the  oilier  conjured  him   lo  conceal   that   circumstonre   like 
murder,  olherwise  it  would  infallibly  blow  them  up.     Ue  was 
elected  jihjsiciiin  lo  that  hospital,  and  aoon  rose  to  g;reat  buffi-  I 
ncs«  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Pllcaim  was  a  bat'helor,  and  lived  handsome);,  bat  J 
chiefly  entertained  young  Scotch  physicians  who  had  no  estnb-  ' 
lishment.  Of  those,  Drs.  Armstrong  and  Dickson  were  much 
with  him.  As  our  connections  drew  Robertson  and  Bic  fr^  I 
quently  to  the  city  before  my  sister's  house  was  ready,  by  J 
earnest  invitaUon  we  boih  took  up  our  lodging  at  his  houses  A 
We  never  saw  our  hiodlonl  m  the  morning,  for  he  went  to  Uis  J 
hospital  before  eight  o'clock  ;  but  bis  housekeeper  had  orden  J 
to  ask  us  at  breakfast  if  wo  intended  to  dine  there,  and  to  teU^ 
us  when  her  master  was  expected.  The  Doctor  always  r^  I 
turned  from  bis  round  of  visilo  before  three,  which  was  Mft  I 
hour  of  dinner,  and  quite  happy  if  he  found  us  there.  Exv4 
nelly  at  five  his  chariot  canie  lo  the  door  to  carry  him  out  aOi'M 
Ilia  afternoon  visits.  IVe  sat  aa  long  as  we  liked  at  table,  aal:| 
drunk  excellent  cliircl.  He  returned  soon  afler  eight  oVlock^i-l 
if  he  found  bis  comiuiuy  still  together,  which  was  sometimes  il 
the  case,  he  was  highly  pleased.  He  immediately  entered  into  J 
our  humor,  ate  a  bit  of  cold  meal,  drank  a  little  wine,  and  went  H 
lo  bed  before  ten  o'clock.  This  was  a  very  rmcommon  etraia'l 
of  hospitality,  which,  I  am  glad  to  record,  on  repeated  trials^.] 
never  was  exhausted.  He  lived  on  in  the  same  manner  tiUm 
1782,  when  he  was  past  eighty  ;  and  when  I  was  in  London  i 
for  the  last  time,  be  was  then  perfectly  entire,  and  mado  hii 
morning  lour  on  foot.  I  dined  once  with  him  at  that  period  ia 
his  own  house  with  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentle^nen,- 1 
and  at  Dr.  Ilaniillon's,  his  cousin,  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  oa'l 
both  of  which  occasions  ho  was  remarkably  gay.  He  eurvirccilj 
for  n  year  or  two  longer.     Dr.  David  Pilcairn,  the  son  of  h 
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brother  Ihe  major,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  Americas  re- 
bellion, was  h«r  both  of  his  fortune  and  professional  merit. 

With  Robertson  and  Home  in  London  I  passed  the  time 
Teiy  agreeably ;  for  though  Home  was  now  entirely  at  the 
command  of  Lord  Bute,  whose  nod  made  him  break  every 
engagement — for  it  was  not  given  above  on  hour  or  two  be- 
fore dinner — yet  as  he  was  sometimes  at  liberty  when  the 
noble  lord  was  to  dine  abroad,  like  a  horse  loosened  from  his 
stake,  he  was  more  sportful  than  usual.  We  had  Sir  David 
Kinloch  likewise,  who  had  come  to  consult  physicians,  and  Dr> 
Charles  Congalton,  who  was  his  attendant  With  tbem  we 
met  oflen  at  the  British.  Charles  was  my  old  companion,  and 
a  more  naif  and  ingenuous  soul  never  waa  bom.  I  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the  English,  now  that 
you  have  seen  them  twice  for  two  or  three  months ?  "  "I 
cannot  answer  your  question,"  repUed  he,  "  for  I  am  not  ac- 
qniunted  with  any  of  them."  "  What !  not  acquainted ! "  said 
I.  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  of  them  calling 
on  Sir  David,  but  I  never  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
John  Bulls,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  yet  well  under- 
stand what  they  say." 

The  first  William  Pitt  had  at  this  time  risen  to  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  when  Bobcrtson  and  I,  after  frequent  attempts  to 
hear  him  speak,  when  there  was  nothing  passing  in  the  House 
that  called  him,  we  at  last  heard  a  debate  on  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  wtiich  Fitt  had  new  modelled  in  order  to  tlirow  a 
slur  on  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  taken  some  liberties,  it  was 
alleged,  with  that  law,  which  made  him  unpopular.  We  ac- 
cordingly took  our  places  in  the  gallery,  and  for  the  first  three 
hours  were  much  disposed  to  sleep  by  the  dull,  tedious  speeches 
of  two  or  three  lawyers,  till  at  last  the  Attorney- General, 
aflerwards  Lord  Camden,  rose  and  spoke  with  clearness,  ail- 
ment, and  eloquence.  He  was  answered  ably  by  Mr.  Yoric, 
12*  B 
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Solicitor-Genenvl.     Dr.  Ilay,  the  King'B  Advooile  ia  I 

Commons,  spoke  uexl,  wiih  a  clearnrae,  ft  fone^ai 

which  pleased  us  much.     At  length  Mr.  Pitt  ntK,  and  irith 

that  comnumding  eloquence  in  which  he  excelled,  ha  ^pi^  tat 

lialf  an  hour,  wiili  au  orerjioweriiig  force  of  p 

than  the  clear  conviction  of  argument     He  was  opponi  bf 

Beveral  speakers,  to  none  of  whom  be  vouohsafed  to  make  ■■ 

answer,  but  to  James  Oswald  of  Dimikier,  who  i 

able  man,  though  not  ao  eloquent  speaker.     With  all  our  §&• 

miration  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  which  w«h  mreljr  of  the  hi^taa* 

order,  RoborL'^ou  and  I  felt  the  same  Bentiment,  wUcb  was  tha 

de.>!ire  to  re.^ist  a  tyrant,  who,  like  a  domii 

kept  his  boys  in  order  by  raimng  their  fears  without  * 

argument  upon  ihem.      This  haughty  nunner  is  neceMaiji 

pei'linpa,  in  every  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  fiw  wfaw 

he  is  civil  and  condescending,  he  soon  loses  ius  sathori^,  aal 

is  trampled  npon.     Is  this  common  to  all  political  aasembBes? 

or  is  it  only  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  Ei^jUsh  hi  aU 

ordinary  polilical  affaire,  till  ihey  are  heated  by  &ctio&  or 

alarmed  by  danger,  to  yield  to  the  statesman  who  is  moat 

aasuming?* 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  were  frequently  with  him.  He  was  a  Teij 
nccompliflied  and  sensible  man,  and  John  Home  had  not 
found  him  a  cold  friend,  as  he  was  supposed  (o  be,  fer  by  fall 
means  chiefly  he  had  been  put  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Bute,  a  favor  which  John  did  not  coldly  return ;  for,  on  Ike 
accowion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Home,  who  was  then  in  fuD  ~ 
confidence  with  his  lordship,  recommended  the  baronet  moat  7 
effectually  to  him,  —  a  clear  proof  of  which  I  saw 
from  Lord  Bute  to  Home, 

•  Jitma  OimiU-    8e«  "  Memorial!  oT  the  PnbUo  lUt  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Jaoei  Otwftld,"  Sto,  IBU.  —  Est. 
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Dr.  John  Blair,  who,  on  account  of  a  certain  petulant  and 
wrangling  humor,  was  disliked  bj  many  people,  particularlj 
by  Smollett,  in  spite  of  Bob  Smith's  intimacy  with  both,  had 
been  put  about  the  Duke  of  York  as  his  mathematical  teacher, 
and  was  afterwards  his  secretary;  he  also  had  been  recom- 
mended to  that  situation  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  through  Home, 
and  was  not  uograteful.  Blair  was  a  good-natured,  pleasant 
fellow,  and  very  agreeable  to  everybody  who  could  bear  his 
flippancy  of  speech.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  friendly 
men  in  the  world,  as  he  showed  in  many  instances,  from  pur- 
chasing a  psur  of  shoes  and  stockings  for  any  of  his  old  com- 
panions, to  providing  them  a  settlement  for  life.  He  got  to  be 
a  prebendary  in  Westminster  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and,  had  his  Hoyal  Highness  lived,  would  have  been 
promoted  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  He  was  senior  to  J.  Home 
and  me,  but  we  were  well  acquainted  at  college.  He  died  of 
the  influenza  in  1782.* 

John  Douglas,  who  has  for  some  time  been  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  who  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  learned  men  on 
that  bench,  had  at  this  timer  but  small  preferment.  He  had 
been  tutor  to  Lord  Pulteney,  and  was  at  this  time  secretary  to 
Lord  Bath,  and  lived  with  him,  by  which  means  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all  their  connections.  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  at  this  time,  and  preserved  my  connec- 
tion with  him,  which  I  valued  much,  by  sundry  meetings  and 
frequent  correspondence.  He  is  still  living,  though  two  years 
older  than  me,  and  much  weakened  by  the  gout.  His  sister, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  who  at  this  time  kept  the  British  Coflee-house, 
was,  like  her  brother,  a  person  of  superior  character. 

Robertson  had  never  seen  Smollett,  and  was  very  desirous 
of  his  acquaintance.     By  this  time  the  Doctor  had  retired  to 

*  See  above,  p.  162. 
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Chelaea,  and  came  seldom  to  town.  Home  and  J,  iomtimx^ 
found  that  he  eiime  once  a  week  to  Forrea^s  Ct^e-honae,  and 
Hotnelimes  diniid  there ;  bo  wo  managed  an  s{>pobtiDent  with 
him  on  his  day,  when  he  agreed  to  dins  with  m.  Ha  WM 
now  become  a  great  man,  and  being  much  of  a  Fftpiwlrti  «M 
not  to  be  put  out  of  hla  way.  Home  and  Boberiaoo  and 
Smith  and  I  met  him  there,  when  he  had  aercni  cf .  Ui 
miniooa  about  him,  to  whom  he  joeaeribed  taska  ef  tnod^ 
tion,  compilation,  or  abridgment,  which,  after  he  had  aeei^  ha 
recommended  to  the  booksellers.  Ve  dined  togethir,  and 
Smollett  was  ver^r  brilliant  Having  to  ati^  all  ni^^  HhI 
we  might  spend  the  evening  together,  he  oolj  begged  learc 
to  withdraw  for  an  hour,  that  he  might  give  andienoa  to  hit 
myrmidons ;  we  insisted  that,  if  his  htidnev  [pensittsf],  it 
should  be  in  the  room  where  we  BaL  Hie  Doetor  agrcfd,  mS 
the  authors  were  introdaced,  to  the  number  of  five,  I  tidnk^ 
most  of  whom  were  soon  dismissed.  He  hept  tiro,  howewi 
to  supper,  whispering  to  us  that  he  believed  diey  would  a 
U3,  which  they  certainly  did,  for  they  were  ottriooi  chaiaden. 

We  passed  a  very  pleasant  and  joyfnl  evening.  When  we 
broke  up,  Robertson  expressed  great  tnrptiae  at  the  polished 
and  agreeable  manners  and  the  great  mhcnity  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  tiad  imagined  that  a  man's  manneia  must  bear  a 
likeness  to  his  books,  and  as  Smollett  had  described  so  well  the 
charactors  of  ruffians  and  profligates,  that  he  mmt,  of  course^ 
resemble  them.  This  was  not  the  first  instance  we  had  of  the 
rawness,  in  respect  of  the  world,  that  BttQ  bhtnted  our  saga- 
cious friend's  observadons. 

As  Ferguson  had  one  day  in  the  week  when  he  could  be  is 
town,  we  established  a  club  at  a  oofiee-honse  in  SaviUe  Bow  at 
Sackville  Street,  where  we  could  meet  him  at  dinner,  whicb 
we  did  every  Wednesday  at  three  c^clock.  lltBre  were  J. 
Home,  and  Robertson,  and  Wedderintm,  and  3a/k  I 
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and  Bob  Adam,  Ferguson,  and  myself.  Wedderburn  brought 
with  him  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Dagg,  a  little,  odd-looking^ 
eilent  fellow  to  be  sure,  whom  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before, 
and  about  whom  Wedderburn  had  not  condescended  to  explain 
himself.  Somebody  was  appointed  to  talk  to  him,  and  to 
express  the  uneasiness  of  the  club  at  his  bringing  an  utter 
stranger  among  them.  His  answer  was,  that  Dagg  was  a 
very  important  friend  of  his,  who  was  extremely  desirous  to 
meet  that  company,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  his  silence 
and  discretion.  He  added  that  he  prayed  the  club  to  admit 
him,  for  he  learned  more  from  him  of  the  forms  of  English 
law,  in  his  walk  from  and  return  to  the  Temple,  than  he  could 
do  by  a  week's  reading.  This  excuse  was  admitted,  though 
some  of  us  thought  it  a  lame  one,  and  that  it  smelt  of  an 
assumed  superiority  that  we  did  not  admit  of.  As  Ferguson 
:ode  back  to  Harrow,  we  always  parted  between  five  and  six 
o'clock ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  now  believed  that  our  reckon- 
ing never  exceeded  5».  apiece.  We  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  plenty  of  punch,  &c.,  though  no  claret,  for  that  sum. 

Having  met,  we  generally  went  that  night  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  Garrick  being  in  town.  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  in  company  with  this  celebrated  actor,  of  whom  Mr. 
Home  was  now  in  full  possession,  though  he  had  rejected  his 
tragedy  of  Douglas  as  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  I  am  afraid 
it  was  not  his  own  more  mature  judgment  that  brought  him 
round,  but  his  idolatry  to  the  rising  sun,  for  he  had  observed 
wliat  a  hold  Home  had  got  of  Lord  Bute,  and,  by  his  means, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  Garrick's  vanity  and  interested- 
ness  had  made  him  digest  the  mortification  of  seeing  Douglas 
already  become  the  most  popular  play  on  the  stage,  so  John 
Home's  facility,  and  the  hopes  of  getting  him  to  play  in  his 
future  tragedies,  made  him  for^ve  Garrick*s  former  want  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  they  were  now  become  the  greatest 
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fi'ienJs  in  ibc  ivorld.  If  anylhing  liad  been  wanting  to  cont-l 
pJeie  Gturick's  canque&t  of  Hume,  it  was  mating  olMEVsf  in 
as  hb  second  in  a  quftirel  he  had  with  Calcnft  (fbr  Jolin  wW 
veiy  heroic),  which  never  came  to  a  duel,  M  wall  ■■  ivrani 
other  qnairclB  of  the  ^ame  kind,  and  with  tha  Mme  Imn^  h 
which  John  waa  chosen  second. 

Ganick,  though  not  of  an  underetandiDg  of  As  lint,  sac 
of  the  highest  cultivated  mind,  had  great  vineitf'  ftad  qoii^ 
nesa,  and  was  very  enterlumng  compaajr.  Tluii^  naif 
was  his  prominent  feature,  and  a  tionUeioiiie  and  waloUU 
jealousy  the  constant  viuble  gnard  of  hii  RfHitatioa  to  • 
ridiculous  degree,  jet  his  dedre  to  oUige,  his  want  of  am* 
gance,  and  the  dehcacj  of  his  ndmictji  made  him  veiy  agns* 
able.  He  had  no  affected  reserre^  but,  m  the  leaM  hfai^ 
would  start  up  at  any  (ime  and  give  the  eompai^  ana  of  hb 
best  speeches.  As  Gomck  had  been  in  DnbUu  when  Z  WM 
in  London  in  1746, 1  a^sidnonsly  attended  him  at  thii  Hmtt 
and  eaw  him  in  all  his  principal  partly  both  in  ti^gcdjr  aad 
comedj.  He  used  to  say  himself,  that  he  was  man  at  bans 
in  comedj  than  in  tragedy,  and  I  wai  of  hit  ojdtikib  I 
thought  I  could  conceive  something  man  perfect  in  tngad]^ 
but  in  comedy  he  completely  filled  up  my  ideaa  of  peiftctim. 
There  may  be  a  deception  in  this,  for  eveiy  weQ-edaaaMd 
person  has  formed  to  himself  some  idea  v£  the 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  tragedy,  and  if  the 
short  of  that,  lie  ia  thought  to  be  defident  in 
whereas  comedy  being  an  imitation  of  livii^ 
they  ri^e  in  succession  among  inferior  orden  of  mn,  tfas 
spectator  can  have  fonned  no  rale  or  standard  of  jndgmoat 
previous  to  the  representation,  but  mnH  accept  of  the  pfolnn 
the  actor  gives  him,  and  must  approve  of  it,  if  it  ii  Iini|rt 
though  it  shoald  not  be  trae. 

Garrick  was  lo  friendly  to  Jdm  Home  that  he  gnv-s 
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;  so  EuZ<L  ->>£?  :if*r  mzjf^inzr:^  :c  cot"?  ii.*.dTe  .\v;t:t^ 
dikie  ii*e  bean,  v^:!  lOr  L:^  :**-ti  s:ci*  ni=r  aSs^cu  Tbe 
same   sestiz>r:c:  i^^ie    -*    :t»t-    ■:»zr   r--r?*r>.   iiii   £:vo   i.-'ur 

Garnck  ta^  us  I-t  i?  war.  50  :=i:«*::e:::  Le  sef-mt-d  iv»  he 

•  •  * 

for  hi*  compacj.  TLere  were  John  ni>2:e,  and  Roberf^on, 
and  We^id^n-Gm,  and  Reiser:  and  James  Adam,  and  Cok^nol 
Darid  Wcdderfwm.  who  was  killcrl  when  oommandor  of 
the  armv  in  Bombav.  in  the  vear  T 1 7731.  Ho  was  held  bv 
his  companions  to  l»e  in  evenr  respect  as  clever  and  able  a 
man  as  his  elder  brother  the  Chancellor,  with  a  much  moro 
gav,  popular,  and  social  temper. 

Immediately  after  we  arrived,  we  crosseil  the  river  to  the 
golfing-jrroimd,  which  was  very  good.  None  of  the  cinn[>;uiy 
conld  nlav  but  J(»hn  Home  and  mvself,  and  Parson  Ulaok 
from  Aberdeon,  who,  W\w^  chaplain  to  a  n^jjiinont  dunn;;^ 
some  of  the  Duke  of  Cuinberlaud's  campaigns,  had  Iummi 
]K)inted  out  to  his  Royal  Highness  as  a  proper  person  to 
teach  him  the  game  of  chess :  the  Duke  wa?<  sucli  an  apt 
scholar  that  he  never  lost  a  game  after  the  first  day  ;  luul  ho 
recomp<!nsed  Black  for  having  beat  him  so  cruelly,  by  pnHMir- 
ing  for  him  the  living  of  Hampton,  which  is  a  gcKnl  one.  Wo 
returned  and  dined  sumptuously,  Mrs.  Garri<*k,  the  only  liidyi 
now  grown  fat,  though  still  very  lively,  bciiiff  a  wonuui  of 
uncommon  good  sense,  and  now  mistresH  of  Kn^llHli,  wim  In 
all  respects  most  agreeable  company.     8ho  did  nut  utM'tii  nt  nil 
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to  nicogaize  ia«,  whicb  was  no  wuuiler,  at  tbs  ^td  of  tw<al^ 
yean,  baving  thrown  away  laj  bag-wig  Hid  nm^  md 
appearing  ia  mj  owa  grizzly  hain,  and  in  pumA  olotheif 
nor  was  I  likely  to  remind  her  of  her  fbmMr  rtatab* 

Garrick  had  built  a  handsome  temple^  with  »  rtitsB  cf 
Shakespeare  in  it,  in  his  lower  garden,  on  the  bai^  of  the 
Thamea,  which  waa  eeparated  from  tlie  nppor  tmsbj  ■  U^-, 
road,  under  which  there  was  an  archway  irhidi  nnited  the  two 
gardens.  Garrick,  in  compliment  to  Himie^  bad  Mderad  ths 
wine  to  be  carried  to  this  temple,  where  ve  mn  to  drink  it 
under  tlio  shade  of  the  copy  of  that  ataloe  to  irtuoh  Home 
had  addressed  his  pathetic  versea  oo  ib%  njjedkn  of  lua  pli^. 
The  poet  and  the  actor  were  equally  gay,  and  well  ^eand 
with  each  other,  on  this  occasion,  with  mnch  respect  on  Uie 
one  hand,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  animOBi^  on  tba  other ;  for 
vanity  is  a  passion  that  ia  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  tmlleB 
freely  with  all  the  best  affections,  ^ving  ofaaeiTed  n  graea 
mount  in  the  garden,  opposite  the  archway,  I  aaid  to  oor  land- 
lord, that  while  the  servants  were  preparing  the  i-i^Tlifkn  in 
the  temple  I  would  surprise  him  with  a  stroke  at  the  gol(  at  I 
sliould  drive  a  ball  through  his  archway  into  the  Thames  onoa 
in  three  strokes.  I  had  measured  the  distance  with  n^  vj9 
in  walking  about  the  garden,  and  accordingly,  at  the  Moond 
stroke,  made  the  ball  alight  in  the  mouth  of  the  gatewv^,  and 
roll  down  the  green  slope  into  the  river.  This  waa  w  des* 
terous  that  he  was  quite  surprised,  and  begged  the  dnb  of  as 
by  which  such  a  feat  had  been  performed.  We  paued  a  varf 
agreeable  afternoon ;  and  it  is  hard  to  uj  wUeh  were  hajH 
pier,  the  landlord  and  landlady,  or  the  guesta. 

There  was  a  club  in  London  where  Bobotam  and  I  nertr 

failed  lo  attend,  as  we  were  adopted  members  wlule  we  HMjvi 

in  town.    It  was  held  once  a  week  in  the  British  rirffiiii  Imi, 

•  SMabova,p.lU. 
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at  eight  in  the  evening ;  the  members  were  Scotch  physicians 
from  the  city  and  Court  end  of  the  town.  Of  the  first  set 
were  Pitcairn,  Armstrong,  Orme,  and  Dickson ;  of  the  second 
were  William  Hunter,  Clephan,  Mr.  Graham  of  Pall  Mall^ 
&C., — all  of  them  very  agreeable  men ;  Clephan  especially  was 
one  of  die  most  sensible,  learned,  and  judicious  men  I  ever 
knew,  —  an  admirable  classical  scholar  and  a  fine  historian. 
He  often  led  the  conversation,  but  it  was  with  an  air  of 
modesty  and  deference  to  the  company,  which  added  to  the 
weight  of  all  he  said.  Hunter  was  gay  and  lively  to  the  last 
degree,  and  often  came  in  to  us  at  nine  o'clock  fatigued  and 
jaded.  He  had  had  no  dinner,  but  supped  on  a  couple  of 
eggs,  and  drank  his  glass  of  claret;  for  though  we  were  a 
punch  club,  we  allowed  him  a  bottle  of  what  he  liked  best. 
He  repaid  us  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation.  His 
toast  was,  ''May  no  English  nobleman  venture  out  of  the 
world  without  a  Scottish  physician,  as  I  am  sure  there  are 
none  who  venture  in."  He  was  a  famous  lecturer  on  anat- 
omy. Robertson  and  I  expressed  a  wish  to  be  admitted  one 
day.  He  appointed  us  a  day,  and  gave  us  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  clear,  and  brilliant  lectures  on  the  eye  that  any  of  us 
had  ever  heard.  One  instance  I  must  set  down  of  the  fallacy 
of  medical  prediction  —  it  was  this :  Dr.  Hunter,  by  his 
attendance  on  Lady  Esther  Pitt,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  great  orator  when  he  was  ill  of  the  gout,  and 
thought  so  iU  of  his  constitution  that  he  said  more  than  once 
to  us,  with  deep  regret,  that  he  did  not  think  the  great  man's 
life  worth  two  year's  purchase ;  and  yet  Mr.  Pitt  lived  for 
twenty  years,  for  he  did  not  give  way  to  fate  till  1778. 

As  soon  as  my  sister  got  into  her  house  in  a  court  in  Alder- 
mansbury.  Dr.  Dickson  and  she  gave  a  dinner  to  my  friends, 
with  two  or  three  of  his.  There  were  Drs.  Pitcairn,  Arm- 
strong, Smollett,  and  Orme,  together  with  Dr.  Robertson, 
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John  Blair,  Home,  end  mjself.    We  psssod  ■ 

pleasant  day,  allliough  Smoliett  bad  given  i 
gcring  blow  at  the  beginning  of  dinaer,  bj  aaking  hhn  mmiw 
questions  about  his  nose,  which  was  itiQ  patohed,  on  aoooiiBt 
of  his  having  run  it  through  the  aide-gbss  of  lu>  diuiot  whia 
Bomebodj  came  up  to  speak  to  him.  ArmitTOBg  wh  nato* 
rally  glumpj,  and  this,  I  was  afrud,  wonld  hare  nknoed  Uk 
all  day,  wluch  it  might,  had  not  Smollett  oslled  bim  AnaBmify  ' 
John,  Boon  aHer  his  joke  on  his  nose ;  but  ha  knew  tlat  Smd- 
lett  loved  and  respected  him,  and  sooo  leoorexed  hii  good 
humor,  and  became  brilliant.  Mjr  nster,  who  bed  obe  lad^ 
with  her  —  one  of  Fitcaini's  nieces,  I  beHere  —  was  bq^ 
and  agreeable,  and  highl/  pleasing  to  ber  gneeta,  wbo  ooih 
fessed  they  had  seldom  seen  such  a.  superior  womtn. 

There  was  a  friend  of  Dickson's,  a  Hf.  Jackson,  a  DmnftiM 
man  and  an  Irish  factor,  as  they  are  called,  who  was  a  gnrt 
humorist,  who,  though  he  had  on  carriage,  kept  six  buntingr 
horses.  This  man  offered  to  mount  ns  on  bis  horses,  and  go 
with  us  to  IVindsor.  After  a  breakbst-dinser  at  bis  partnei'i, 
we  set  out  on  the  1 6th  day  of  April,  the  warmest  that  had 
been  that  season.  As  the  great  road  was  varjr  disagreeably 
Jackson,  who  knew  the  environs  of  London  better  than  moat 
people,  as  he  belonged  to  a  hnnt,  took  ns  tbion^  green  lanei 
ns  soon  as  he  could,  and,  giving  ns  a  little  'wine  and  water 
when  be  pleased,  which  was,  he  said,  whenerer  he  came  to 
good  port,  he  landed  us  at  Stiunes  Bridge,  in  a  ver?  good  inn 
across  the  bridge.  His  servant,  who  inde  an  nnrnly  bora 
had  been  thrown  fWun  him  half  an  bonr  I 
Staines.  He  was  very  much  hurt  ahont  the  bead,  and  vi 
difficulty  we  brought  him  along  at  a  ak>w  pace.  W 
arrived,  Jackson  sent  immediately  for  the  nearest  e 
who  was  a  Mr.  Grreen.  This  man  examined  the  servant,  lud'fl 
found  he  was  not  dangerously  hurt,  and  Jackson  invited  hi^-l 
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to  8taj  snpper,  which  he  did,  and  turned  out  a  very  sensible, 
conversible  man.  He  spoke  English  so  well  that  we  could  not 
have  detected  him  to  be  a  Scotchman,  far  less  an  Aberdeensman, 
which  he  was  ;  but  he  had  gone  very  young  into  the  navy  as 
Burgeon's-mate,  and  had  entirely  lost  his  mother-tongue,  —  al- 
most the  only  instance  I  ever  knew  of  any  one  from  that  shire. 
There  was  a  poor  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who  had  a  very  small 
living ;  Jackson  had  a  small  present  of  two  guineas  to  give 
him,  for  the  humorist  was  not  ungenerous.  He  sent  for  him 
in  the  morning,  and  promised  him  a  sermon  in  his  meeting- 
house, for  it  was  Sunday,  and  kept  him  to  breakfast  I  had 
been  prepared  to  do  this  duty,  for  Jackson  and  I  slept  in  the 
same  room,  and  he  had  requested  it  as  a  favor,  as  he  said  the 
meeting  and  the  audience  were  very  poor  indeed.  I  was 
dressed,  and  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Coldstream.  Soon  afterwards  came  Robertson,  undressed, 
and  ¥rith  his  nightcap  on,  and,  being  introduced  to  Coldstream, 
took  no  further  notice  of  him  (not  his  usual  manner),  and 
breakfasted  in  silence.  When  the  minister  took  his  leave,  he 
called  Jackson  aside,  and  said  he  hoped  he  remembered  he 
never  employed  any  of  the  people  called  Methodists.  This 
was  resolute  in  a  man  who  had  a  wife  and  four  cliildren,  and 
only  £20  a  year,  to  a  gentleman  who  had  just  made  him  a 
present  of  two  guineas.  Jackson  assured  him  that  none  of  us 
were  Methodists,  but  that  I  was  the  person  he  had  engaged  to 
preach.  I  made  Robertson's  being  taken  for  a  Methodist  a 
lasting  joke  against  him. 

We  went  to  the  meeting-house  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  the 
entry  to  which  was  over  a  pretty  large  dunghill.  Although 
the  congregation  was  reinforced  by  two  officers  of  the  Grey 
dragoons,  and  by  a  corporal  and  an  officer's  man,  with  Jack- 
son's man  with  his  head  bound  up,  with  the  Doctor  and 
Jackson  and  Coldstream  and  his  wife,  they  amounted  only  to 
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tirentj-three.  There  were  two  brothera,  8ootehllMa,flloddanb 
who  were  there,  who  invited  us  to  dinner.  Vf»  ivyaimi  to 
them  at  one  o'clock,  and  after  walking  roand  tiidr  gwiliw^ 
and  being  much  delighted  with  two  awana  Bwinuniiig  id  tlia 
Thames,  whom  they  had  attached  to  them  ^Jf  kindBMi,  we  nt 
down  to  an  excellvnt  citizen-like  dinner,  and  dmk  aoDB  ex> 
cellent  port-wine.  Robertson  and  I  beapc^e  a  pieoo  of  pu^ 
eon's  gray  cloth  of  their  making,  whicli  thef  avd  to  SooQnd 
before  ns,  and  which  turned  out  the  beet  we  erer  had.  W« 
divided  it  among  our  friends.  Befwe.  fire  O^doek  we  "■"""♦M 
our  horses  hj  order  of  our  condactor,  and  node  to  'Windur 
Forest,  where,  in  spite  of  the  warm  weather  beftm^  we  fixai 
the  frost  hard  enough  to  bear  our  hanea.  We  ntntnad  wii^ 
out  going  into  Windsor.  Next  day  we  went  there  time  flDOi^ 
to  see  the  castle  and  all  its  cnrioeitios,  Bud  to  go  down  to  Bton, 
after  which  we  dined  at  an  inn  and  rode  iaA  to  Stniei,  mal^ 
ing  a  circuit  round  the  great  park.  Ubdi  to  oar  Mtiiilhlllllia, 
we  found  Dr.  Green  waiting  ns,  whom  JeAaoo  had  ■ppofaded 
to  meet  us. 

Jackson  wished  as  to  take  a  circiiitoas  ride  aod  lae  erwjw 
thing  down  the  Thames  to  London ;  bat  as  we  were  mgngril 
with  0  party  of  iriends  to  dine  at  Biilingagale  on  flah  of  A* 
Ecoson,  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  Jackson,  aad  left  him  to  eonB 
at  his  lebure,  while  we  made  the  best  of  onr  mj  dowa  A* 
Thames,  and  halted  onlj  at  Kchmond,  where  BubartMB  had 
never  been. 

We  arrived  in  time  to  meet  onr  fi4eada  at  the  Qaa,  wham 
Dr.  Dickson  had  provided  a  choice  dinner  of  all  tiia  notelaa 
of  fish  then  in  eeason,  at  the  moderate  price  t£  tumtf-tli^ 
shillings,  one  crown  of  which  was  pdd  &r  amdHa  Ws  WIS 
a  company  of  flfleen  or  sixteot,  whose  nainea  I  eBa*t  aiM^f 
remember,  but  when  I  say  that  there  wen  Sir  David 
James  Veitch  (Elliock),  Sir  Robert  K^th,  then  onlfa 
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in  the  Scotch  Dutch,  Robertson,  Home,  &c,  I  need  not  say 
that  we  were  gaj  and  jovial.  An  incident  contributed  not  a 
litde  to  our  mirth.  Charles  Congalton,  who  happened  to  sit 
next  to  Sir  David,  our  preses,  it  was  observed,  never  filled 
above  a  thimbleful  in  his  glass,  when  being  asked  the  reason, 
he  said  he  could  not  drink  any  of  their  London  port,  there 
was  such  a  draunng-iogethemess  in  it.  '*  Ring  the  bell.  Char 
lie,"  said  our  preses,  "  and  we  will  learn  if  we  can't  get  a 
bottle  of  claret  for  you."  The  bell  was  rung,  the  claret  came, 
and  was  pronounced  very  good  by  the  Baronet  and  his  doctor. 
The  whole  company  soon  joined  in  that  liquor,  without  which 
no  Scotch  gentleman  in  those  days  could  be  exhilarated.  Bob 
Keith  sung  all  his  ludicrous  songs,  and  repeated  all  his  comic 
verses,  and  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  that  delightful  company 
which  he  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  cousin, 
Charles  Dalrymple,  was  only  behind  him  in  humorous  descrip- 
tion and  naive  remark,  —  as  much  only  as  he  was  in  age  and 
the  habits  of  company.  Our  reckoning  by  this  means,  how- 
ever, turned  out,  instead  of  &ve  shillings  and  sixpence,  as 
Dickson  had  supposed,  to  be  three  times  that  sum.  The 
Baronet  and  Doctor  were  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  France, 
on  their  way  to  Barege. 

I  shall  here  mention  an  anecdote  which  struck  me  as  a 
proof  of  the  wonderful  carelessness  of  physicians.  Supping 
one  night  with  Duncan  Forbes,  Sir  David,  Lord  Elliock,  and 
sundry  physicians,  while  four  of  us  were  plajdng  at  whist, 
Lord  Elliock  took  up  a  book,  and  af^er  reading  a  while  called 
out,  "  Sir  David,  here  is  your  case,  and  a  perfect  cure  for  it, 
that  I  find  in  this  book."  He  then  read  an  account  of  the 
great  effect  of  the  waters  of  Barege,  in  the  south  of  France, 
for  such  complaints  as  the  Baronet  labored  under.  ^Have 
you  heard  of  this  before.  Sir  David?"  "No,  never,"  answered 
he.    "  Is  it  new  to  the  Faculty  ?  "  Baid  he  to  Armstrong,  who 
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was  sitling  near  him,  "  No,"  replied  tlie  crusty  Doctor,  "but 
we  never  thought  of  prescribing  il,  as  we  knew  that  lie  was 
sucli  a  (^ward  lljat  tie  woiil'l  rather  be  damned  by  a  ftsliila 
than  cross  the  Cliannel  in  a  packel-boat,  especially  in  liiu«  of 
a  French  war."  Sir  David,  having  his  pride  irritated  by  tbis 
attack,  did  go  to  Barege,  and  completed  a  cure  which  had  been 
made  by  Dr.  Ward. 

As  I  had  been  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  tlia 
autumn  before  in  Scotland,  I  went  sometinies  to  bis  evening 
parties,  which  were  very  pleawnt.  He  let  in  certain  friends 
every  night  about  seven  o'clock,  when,  af^r  tea  and  cofTeea 
there  wtre  parlies  at  sixpenny  whist,  his  Grace  never  playing 
bigher.  About  nine  tbcre  was  a  sideboard  of  cold  victuals 
and  wine,  to  which  everybody  resorted  in  his  turn.  Tbere 
waa  seldom  or  ever  any  drinking, — never,  indeed,  but  when 
£ome  of  his  favorite  young  men  came  in,  such  as  Alexander 
Lord  Eglialon,  William  Lord  Home,  &c.,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man would  rouse  himself  and  call  for  burgimdy  and  cham- 
pagne, and  prolong  the  feast  to  a  late  hour.  In  general  tho 
company  parted  at  eleven.  There  could  not  be  a  more  ra- 
tional way  of  pairing  tbe  eveuing,  for  the  Duke  bad  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  and  was  very  open  and  communicative. 

The  Right  Ilonorable  Charles  Townshcnd,  my  old  friend, 
bad  married  Lady  Dalkeith,  tbe  Duke  of  Bucelcucb's  mother. 
Ilome,  who  was  become  intimate  with  bim,  look  me  there  otw 
morning,  at\er  having  told  him  I  was  in  town,  and  intended  to 
call.  He  received  me  wJlb  open  arms,  and  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar, but  not  a  hint  of  having  seen  me  before.  He  held  lite 
same  demeanor  to  Jack  Campbell,  Lord  Sloncfield,  who  had 
married  one  of  Lord  Bale's  sisters ;  and  in  spile  of  our  In- 
timacy aflerwards  in  Scotland,  he  never  made  llie  roost  ills* 
lant  allusion  to  anything  that  had  liap)>ened  at  Leyden.  Tha 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  bis  brother  Campbell  Scott,  weni  io 
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town  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Mr.  Scott  was  much  handsomer 
and  more  forward  than  the  Duke,  who  was  at  a  table  in  the 
room  where  there  were  some  books.  The  young  Duke,  then 
not  twelve  years  of  age,  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
^  Come  along,  Duke,"  says  Charles ;  "  I  see  what  you  would 
be  at,  silent  as  you  are ;  show  the  gentlemen  that  dedication 
you  are  so  fond  of."  The  Duke  slipt  down  the  book  on  the 
table,  and  blushed  to  the  eyes,  retiring  a  step  or  two  from  it. 
I  took  up  the  book,  and  soon  saw  it  was  Barclay  the  school- 
master's Latin  Grammar,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  his  pat- 
ron. "  The  Duke,"  says  I,  "  need  not  be  ashamed  of  this 
dedication,,  for  the  author  of  it  is  one  of  the  best  schoolmasters 
and  grammarians  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  has  brought  the 
school  at  Dalkeith  to  its  former  name  and  lustre."  This  re- 
assured the  young  man,  and  he  smiled  with  some  satisfaction. 
Little  did  I  think  at  that  time  that  I  should  live  to  see  his 
Grace  the  most  respected  and  the  most  deservedly  popular  of 
any  nobleman  in  Scotland.  A  few  days  afler  this  we  dined 
with  Mr.  Townshend  and  the  Countess,  and  one  or  two  gentle- 
men, but  the  boys  had  returned  to  school. 

The  clergy  of  Scotland,  being  under  apprehensions  that  the 
window-tax  would  be  extended  to  them,  had  given  me  in 
charge  to  state  our  case  to  some  of  the  ministers,  and  try  to 
make  an  impression  in  our  favor.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  listened 
to  me,  and  was  friendly ;  Marchmont  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand my  statement,  and  was  dry.  But  the  only  man  who 
really  understood  the  business,  and  seemed  ready  to  enter  into 
it  with  zeal,  was  Jeremiah  Dyson,  who,  having  been  a  Dis- 
senter, and  two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
withal  very  acute,  perfectly  comprehended  my  argument,  and 
was  willing  to  assist  in  procuring  an  exemption.  Without 
Robert  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate,  nothing,  however,  could 
be  done.    I  waited  on  him,  and  was  received  in  his  usual 


way,  with  frankness  and  femiliarity  enon^  j  but  ItB  Ad  not 
thiiik  he  could  do  anything,  but  deferred  njing  mudi  abonk 
it  till  some  future  day,  when  he  would  have  Bome  friends  with 
me  to  dinner,  and  talk  over  the  af&ir.  This  «dd  or  imtber 
haughty  reception,  added  to  some  verj  sli^tiDg  or  ml'^imrnH 
sayings  of  his,  both  about  Robertson  and  me,  pnmiked  na  not 
ft  little,  and  revived  the  resentmeat  we  felt  at  bis  unbandaoBW 
behavior  about  the  tragedy  of  Dov^ha, 

Our  time  drew  near  for  returning,  whidi  w«  wen  to  do  ea 
horseback,  and  with  that  we  set  aboot  fonushing  oimelTC* 
with  horses.  Home  had  bis  I^ercy  in  town,  and  James  Adan 
(who  was  to  be  our  companion)  had  <»e  also,  so  that  Bobart* 
son  and  I  only  were  to  be  provided,  which  we  did  without  laa 
of  time.  We  had  some  inclination  to  be  intndnDed  to  Lad 
Bute,  which  John  promised  to  do ;  and  for  Bobert  Adam  kIh^ 
who  could  derive  more  benefit  from  it  than  any  of  la.  BcAott 
had  been  three  years  in  Italy,  and,  with  a  flrst-nte  genius  fer 
his  profession,  had  seen  and  studied  ererytbin^  and  was  ia 
the  highest  esteem  among  for^gn  artists.  From  As  time  of 
his  return  —  \\x.  in  February  or  Haidit  1768— oiay  be 
dated  a  very  remarkable  improvement  In  buildiag  and  ftin^ 
ture,  and  even  stoneware,  in  London  and  morj  part  of  Ea^ 
land.*  As  John  put  off  the  time  of  our  introdnctkn  to  bla 
great  man,  we  yielded  to  a  request  of  oar  friend  Sir  David 
Einloch  to  accompany  him  on  a  jaunt  be  wished  to  make  to 
Portsmouth.  Home  had  signified  bis  dedgn  to  Lord  Bate, 
who  had  agreed  to  his  absence  for  a  few  days ;  and  having 
obiuned  a  letter  from  Sir  Gilbert  ElluA,  then  a  Loud  of  tha 
Admiralty,  to  Lieutenant  Brett,  clerk  v!  the  cheqne  tt  FortB> 

*  It  li  icarcelf  □ecBMsry  to  U7  tint  Hit  two  Adssu,  «o  oftn  ■nternA  j 
to,  Tr«re  tlie  architects  of  the  mmj  pnblto  Slid  prtrata  bnlUtlVr  ot 
of  which  sn  sccoant  irlll  be  foand  In  thatrwoik,  eallad 
SnhilerbiTe  of  Bditrt  and  Jamct  AAim.  —  Ed. 
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mouth,  we  set  out,  the  Baronet  and  his  doctor  in  a  chaise,  and 
we  three  on  horseback.  As  it  was  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  weather  good,  we  had  a  very  agreeable  journey.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  the  diversified  beauty  of  the  country, 
though  not  a  little  surprised  with  the  great  extent  of  unculti- 
vated heath  which  we  went  through.  We  viewed  with  much 
pleasure  and  exultation  the  solid  foundation  of  the  naval  glory 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  amazing  extent  and  richness  of  the 
dockyards  and  warehouses,  &c.,  and  in  the  gi^ndeur  of  her 
fleet  in  the  harbor  and  in  the  downs.  It  appeared  a  new 
world  to  us,  and  our  wonder  had  not  ceased  during  all  the 
four  days  we  remained  there.  We  had  good  mutton  and  good 
wine  (claret)  at  the  inn,  and,  above  all,  an  additional  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Richard  Oswald  (he  who  had  so  much  hand  in  the 
peace  of  Paris  long  after),  who  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  ready  conversation.  There  was  a  fine  fieet  of  ten  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  Downs,  with  the  Royal  George  at  their 
head,  all  ready  for  sea,  and  one  of  our  great  objects  was  to 
get  on  board  that  ship,  which  was  always  kept  in  the  highest 
order  for  the  admittance  of  visitors.  The  short  voyage  was 
proposed  every  night,  but  was  put  off  daily,  as  a  land-wind 
came  on  soon  after  breakfast.  As  we  were  only  to  stay  one 
day  longer,  Congalton  and  I  in  despair  went  in  the  evening  to 
Lieutenant  Brett  and  stated  our  case  to  him.  He  said  there 
was  but  one  remedy,  which  was  for  him  to  ask  Sir  David  and 
us  all  to  breakfast  next  morning  at  eight ;  that  his  dockyard 
sloop,  in  which  he  could  sail  to  America,  should  be  at  hand 
and  ready  at  nine,  and  that  we  might  get  to  the  Royal  George, 
not  above  three  miles  off,  before  the  mackerel  breeze  sprung 
up. 

This  plan  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  but  it  being 
half  past  nine  before  we  got  on  board,  the  breeze  got  up  be- 
fore we  reached  the  fleet ;  and  the  moment  it  arose,  fear  and 
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sii-kne.is  began  to  operate  on  our  fiieiids,  thdr  OOonteoMMM 
grew  pate,  aud  the  poet  grew  very  Todferooa  fi)r  our  immo 
diatc  return.  Our  pilot,  however,  held  oa  hii  ooniM,  and 
lusui-eil  them  that  thore  was  not  the  ""ftHwtt  du^er,  and  tbat 
the  moment  they  net  their  feet  in  the  'Bojti  Gao^^  their 
eiekncss  would  leave  them.  Congalton  and  I  wen  qohe  dia* 
coDccrted,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Bntt  eootinned  to 
assert  llrnt  we  might  board  with  the  greatest  ease,  end  withoat'-j 
the  least  danger ;  but  as  we  approached  iLe  ship  tbdr  Tears 
became  so  noi^y  and  so  unmanly  that  Bralt  yielded,  and  -^aid 
it  would  be  better  to  eail  round  the  ship  and  tetom,  Ic^l  the 
breeze  should  increase.  Dr.  Congalbm  and  I  wete  anch  dia- 
appointed,  as  this  was  probably  the  onlyopportani^  we  ebouULj 
have  of  seeing  so  fine  a  ship  again.  1 

We  behoved  to  yield,  however,  and,  what  was  remsrlLable, 
the  moment  we  set  our  heads  towaids  Und  their  nckneiis 
entirely  abated,  and  they  got  into  Bpiriti — Bobertaoa  wus  tlie 
only  on<j  of  them  who  had  thrown  np  his  la«ak&aL  '^V'licn 
Ave  arrived  near  Ibo  harbor,  vo  overtook  the  Bamilivs,  a 
ninety-gun  ship,  just  entering  the  porL  Mr.  Brett  proposed 
that  we  sliould  go  on  board  her,  when  we  shonld  Me  her 
i'<gg'"g  completely  manned,  a  sight  that  in  lome  degree 
would  compensate  our  not  seeing  the  Bqyal  George.  Our 
friends  were  delighted  with  this  proposal,  end  John  Home 
exulted  provokingly  on  the  superiority  of  the  right  w^  wcro 
so  fortunately  going  to  ha^-e.  We  had  no  sooner  set  &ot  on 
the  deck  tlian  an  officer  came  up  to  us,  bawHn^  "i 
EC^^■e  usl  what  has  brought  the  Presbytery  of  ] 
here  ?  for,  damn  me,  if  there  is  not  Willy  BobertKll^  E{ 
Carlyle,  and  John  Home  come  on  board."  ^lis  ttmed  ofttl 
to  be  a  Lieutenant  Neikon,  a  cousin  of  Itobertsoo,  who  knew  I 
us  all,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  Bad  carried  a  to  I 
cabin,  and  treated  us  to  white  wine  and  mlt  beeC 
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The  remainder  of  this  daj  we  passed  in  seeing  what  we 
had  omitted,  particularly  the  Point  after  it  was  dark,  or  rather 
towards  midnight,  —  a  scene  of  wonder,  and  even  horror,  to 
the  civilized.  Next  day  we  took  our  departure,  and  sleeping 
a  night  bj  the  way,  as  we  had  done  going  down,  we  arrived 
in  London,  and  prepared  in  good  earnest  to  set  out  on  our 
journey  north.  The  day  was  at  last  appointed  for  our  being 
introduced  to  the  great  man,  and  we  resolved  among  ourselves, 
that  if  he  gave  us  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  on  an  early 
day,  we  would  stay  for  it,  though  contrary  to  our  plan. 

John  Home's  tragedy  of  Agis  had  been  acted  this  season 
with  tolerably  good  success,  for  it  ran  the  nine  nights,  and  the 
author  made  some  hundreds  by  it  Garrick  had  acted  the 
part  of  Lysander,  as  he  did  a  year  or  two  later  that  of 
Emilius  in  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  which  I  think  superior  in 
merit  to  Agis.  I  had  undertaken  to  review  this  play  for  the 
British  Magazine  (Smollett's),  but  had  been  indolent ;  and  it 
now  cost  me  to  sit  up  all  night  to  write  it,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  give  it  to  the  press  blotted  and  interlined,  —  but  they  are 
accustomed  to  decypher  the  most  difficult  hands. 

The  day  came  when  we  were  presented  to  Lord  Bute,  but 
our  reception  was  so  dry  and  cold,  tliat  when  he  asked  when 
we  were  to  go  north,  one  of  us  said  to-morrow.  He  received 
us  booted  and  spurred,  which  in  those  days  was  a  certain 
signal  for  going  a  riding,  and  an  apology  for  not  desiring  us 
to  sit  down.  We  very  soon  took  our  leave,  and  no  sooner 
were  we  out  of  hearing,  than  Robert  Adam,  who  was  with  us, 
fell  a  cursing  and  swearing.  "  What !  had  he  been  presented 
to  all  the  princes  in  Italy  and  France,  and  most  graciously 
received,  to  come  and  be  treated  with  such  distance  and  pride 
by  the  youngest  earl  but  one  in  all  Scotland?"  They  were 
better  friends  afterwards,  and  Robert  found  him  a  kind  patron, 
when  his  professional  merit  was  made  known  to  him.     When 
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I  was  riding  with  Home  in  ITyde  Park  a  week  before,  bying. 
the  horac  1  bought,  we  msl  his  Lordi^hip,  to  whom  Home  then 
introduccil  me,  and  we  rode  togelher  for  half  an  hour,  when  X 
had  a  very  agreeahle  chat  with  his  Lordship ;  but  lie  was  a 
different  man  when  he  received  audience.  To  dismiw  th« 
subject,  however,  I  believe  he  wna  a  Tcry  worthy  and  virtuous 
mnn,  —  a  man  of  tosle,  and  a  good  belles-lettres  scholar,  and 
that  he  trained  np  the  prinee  in  true  patriotic  principles  and  a 
love  of  the  conslilnlion,  though  his  own  mind  was  of  the  Torjr 
cast,  with  a  partiality  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  of  whom  ba 
hclieved  he  waa  de^icenJed.  But  he  proved  himself  unfit  for 
the  BlalioQ  he  had  a'^sumed,  being  not  versatile  enough  for  a 
prime  minister ;  and,  though  personally  brave,  yet  void  of 
that  political  firmness  which  is  necessary  to  stand  the  storma 
of  state.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  had  paid  court 
to  him  with  such  abject  servility  when  the  accession  of  biS 
pupil  drew  near,  and  immediately  after  it  look  place,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  he  should  behave  to  them  with  haughliness 
and  disdain,  and  wilh  a  spirit  of  domination.  As  eooB,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  tried  and  known,  and  the  disappointed  hopca 
of  the  courtiers  had  restored  them  lo  the  exercise  of  their 
manhood,  he  showed  a  wavering  and  uncertain  dii^position, 
which  discovered  to  them  that  he  could  be  overthrown.  The 
misfortune  of  great  men  in  such  circumstances  is,  .that  tbej 
have  few  or  no  personal  friends  on  whose  counsels  they  can 
rely.  There  were  two  such  about  him,  who  enjoyed  hia 
confidence  and  favor,  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and  John  Homo. 
The  first,  I  believe,  was  a  truly  honest  man,  but  his  vicwa 
were  not  estiensive  nor  his  talents  great ;  the  second  had 
belter  talents,  but  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  to  business. 
Besides  ambition  and  pride  lo  a  high  degree,  Lord  Bute  had 
an  insatiable  vanity,  which  notlung  could  allay  but  Home' 
incessant  flattery,  which  being  ardent  and  sincere,  and  blind 
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and  incessaDt,  like  that  of  a  passionate  lover,  pleased  the 
jealous  and  supercilious  mind  of  the  Thane.  He  knew  John 
to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  his  friend,  and  though  his  discern- 
ment pointed  out  the  excess  of  John's  praises,  jet  his  ardor 
and  sincerity  made  it  all  take  place  on  a  temper  aad  character 
made  accessible  by  vanity.  With  respect  to  John  himself,  his 
mind  and  manners  had  always  been  the  same.  He  flattered 
Lord  Milton,  and  even  Adam  Ferguson  and  me,  as  much  as 
he  did  Lord  Bute  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  What  demon- 
strates the  artlessness  and  purity  of  John's  mind  was,  that  he 
never  asked  anything  for  himself,  though  he  had  the  undis- 
puted ear  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Even  those  who  envied 
John  for  the  place  of  favor  he  held,  exclaimed  against  the 
chief  for  doing  so  little  for  the  man  of  his  right  hand ;  and 
John  might  have  starved  on  a  scanty  pension  (for  he  was 
required  to  be  in  attendance  in  London  for  more  than  half 
the  year),  had  not  Ferguson  and  I  taken  advantage  of  a 
vacancy  of  an  office  in  Scotland,  and  pressed  Lord  Milton  to 
procure  the  Lord  Conservator's  place  for  him,  which  more 
than  doubled  his  income.*  But  though  Home  was  careless 
of  himself,  he  was  warm  and  active  at  all  times  for  the  inter- 
est of  his  friends,  and  served  a  greater  number  of  people 
effectually  than  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  private  man 
to  do  before,  some  few  of  whom  proved  themselves  not  worthy 
of  his  friendship. 

We  now  were  to  leave  London,  and  made  all  suitable  prep- 
arations ;  and  finding  that  there  was  a  horse  at  Donaldson's, 
at  the  Orange  Tree  Inn,  which  the  owner  wished  to  have 
down  to  Edinburgh,  we  undertook  to  take  him  with  us,  and 
hired  a  man  to  ride  him  and  carry  our  baggage.  As 
there  were  four  of  us,  we  found  one  servant  too  few,  to  our 

*  The  then  shieonre  office  of  CknuMxrator  of  Soots  Priyileget  at  Camp* 
Tere. — Ed. 
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great  inconTenieiK^y.     Aa  the   Ailama   were  &  worn 

loving  fiiraily,  and  lliPir  youngest  brother  James 
down  wiih  us,  ihe  rest  of  (lie  sielera  and  bmthera 
eoinpanj'  us  as  far  as  Usbridge  (a  very  needless  ceiemony, 
Bome  of  us  Ihouglit)  ;  but  since  we  were  to  be  eo  nuinerous, 
my  sister  thought  of  joining  ihe  parly.  We  pasfed  a  very 
cheerful  evening,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  parling  we  huil  in 
view.  We  parted,  however,  nest  morning,  and  we  made  lh« 
best  of  our  way  to  Oxford,  Imlling  for  ao  hour  at  Bulslrode,  a 
Hcnt  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  where  we  viewed  the  ptiHc, 
the  house,  and  the  cliapel,  which  pleased  ua  much,  eapecially 
the  liiat,  which  was  ornamented  in  true  taste  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  chapel,  which  is  still  met  with  in  many  nobl^ 
men's  bouses  in  England,  was  a  murk  of  the  residencfl  of  e 
great  family,  which  was  striking  and  agreeable.  It  was  hero 
tliat  we  discorered  the  tnitli  of  what  I  had  oHcn  heard,  that 
most  of  the  head -garden  era  of  English  noblemen  were  Scotch, 
for  on  ohMning  to  this  man  that  his  peaae  seemed  late  on  tha 
4th  of  May,  not  being  then  fully  in  bloom,  aiid  thai  I  was 
certain  there  were  sundry  places  which  I  knew  in  ScotlWnd 
where  tliey  were  further  advanced,  he  answered  that  he  waa 
bred  in  a  place  lliat  I  perhaps  did  nut  know  tliat  answered  this 
description.  This  was  Ncwhailti,  in  my  own  parish  of  la- 
veresk.  Tliis  man,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  if  it  was  not 
Eobertson,  was  not  only  gardener  but  laad-sloward,  and  had 
the  charge  of  the  whole  park  and  of  the  eslato  around  it;^ 
such  advantage  wa^  there  in  having  been  tauglit  writing,  arilb- 
metic,  and  the  mensuration  of  land,  the  radimenta  of  which 
were  tauglit  in  many  of  the  country  schooU  of  Scotland. 
This  man  gave  us  a  note  lo  the  gardener  al  Blenheim,  who* 
lie  told  us,  was  our  countryman,  and  would  I'urnUh  US  with 
notes  to  the  head-gnrJeners  all  the  way  down. 

We  arrived  at  Ox.foi*d  before  dinner,  and  put  up  at  the 
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Angel  Inn.  Robertson  and  Adam,  who  had  never  been  there 
before,  had  everything  to  see :  Home  and  I  had  been  there 
before.  John  Douglas,  who  knew  we  were  coming,  was 
passing  trials  for  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  that  veiy  day  was 
in  the  act  of  one  of  his  wall-lectures,  as  they  are  called,  for 
there  is  no  audience.  At  that  university,  it  seems,  the  trial  is 
strict  when  one  takes  a  Master's  or  Bachelor's,  but  slack  when 
you  come  to  the  Doctor's  Degree;  and  vice  versa  at  Cam- 
bridge. However  that  be,  we  found  Douglas  sitting  in  a  pul- 
pit, in  one  of  their  chapels,  with  not  a  soul  to  hear  him  but 
three  old  beggar-women,  who  came  to  try  if  they  might  get 
some  charity.  On  seeing  us  four  enter  the  chapel,  he  talked 
to  us  and  wished  us  away,  otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to 
leoture.  We  would  not  go  away,  we  answered,  as  we  wished 
a  specimen  of  Oxford  learning;  on  which  he  read  two  or 
three  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  began  to  ex- 
pound it  in  Latin.  We  listened  for  five  minutes,  and  then, 
telling  where  we  were  to  dine,  we  left  him  to  walk  about. 
Douglas  came  to  dinner ;  and  in  the  evening  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Vivian,  of  Baliol  College,  came  to  us  to  ask  us  to  a  col- 
lation, to  be  given  us  by  that  society  next  day.  They  were 
well-informed  and  liberal-minded  men,  but  from  them  and 
their  conversation  we  learned  that  this  was  far  from  applying 
to  the  generality  of  the  university.  We  stayed  all  next  day, 
and  passed  a  very  agreeable  evening  at  Baliol  College,  where 
several  more  Fellows  were  assembled. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  early  for  Woodstock,  where  we 
breakfasted,  and  went  to  see  Blenheim,  a  most  magnificent 
park,  indeed.  We  narrowly  inspected  the  house  and  chapel, 
which,  though  much  cried  down  by  the  Tory  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  appeared  to  us  very  magnificent,  and  worthy  of 
the  donors  and  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  given.  Our 
companion,  James  Adam,  had  seen  all  the  splendid  palaces  of 
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Italj,  and  though  be  did  not  Bay  that  Sir  John  Taabat] 
deHigo  KBs  faultless,  yet  he  ^ald  it  ill  desired  the  aspersii 
laid  upon  il,  for  he  had  i^ecn  few  pakc«s  where  there  was  idoh] 
movement,  as  he  called  il,  ibon  Id  Blenheim.     The  extent  cf.'J 
the  park  and  (he  benulj  of  the  water  (now  a  sea  almtut, 
I  am  told)  struck  us  very  much. 

From  Blenheim  we  made  tlie  heat  of  our  way  to  "Warwiom 
whure,  na  we  had  been  mueh  healed,  and  were  vei-y  dusty,  Wft, 
threw  off  our  hoots,  and  washed  and  dressed  ourselves  befoi 
we  walked  out     John   Home  would  not   put   on  his 
again  ;  but  in  clean  stockings  and  shoes,  when  he  was  looktnj 
at  himself  in  the  gloss,  and  prancing  about  the  room  in  a  trul 
poetical  style,  he  turned  short  upon  the  bool-catch  who  bi 
brought  in  our  cleau  hoots,  and  finding  the  fellow  Etaring 
him  with  seeming  admiration,  "  And  am  not  I  a  pretty  fellow  ?  * 
said  John.     "  Ay,"  saya  he,  "  sir,"  with  half  a  smile.     "  And 
who  do  you  take  me  for  ?  "  said  John.     "  If  you  binna  Jam; 
Dunlop  the  Scotch  pedler,  I  dinna  ken  wha  ye  are  ;  but  your 
ways  are  very  like  his."     This  reply  confounded  our  friend 
not  a  little,  and  he  looked  still  more  foolish  than  Robertson, 
when  Jackson  told  at  Staines  that  the  Dissenting  minister  took 
liim  for  a  Metliodist. 

Warn-iek  we  found  to  he  a  very  pleasant  old  town,  finely 
situated,  with  a  handsome  old  church.  The  Castle  of  Wai^ 
wick,  tjie  scat  of  the  carl  of  tliat  name,  with  the  park,  woa 
truly  magnificent,  and  the  priory  on  (lie  way  to  it,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Wise,  not  unworthy  of  being  viewed.  We  dined  here, 
and  were  rather  late  iu  getting  to  Birmingham,  where  a  ser- 
vant of  Mr.  Garbett's  lay  iu  wait  for  us  at  t!ie  inn,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  bid  bouse,  witliout  letting  us  enter  it.  This  man, 
of  singular  worth  and  very  uncommon  ability,  with  whom 
Robertson  and  I  were  intimately  acquainted  iu  Scotland,  had 
anidously  wished  us  to  come  his  way,  with  which  we 
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plied,  not  merely  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  place,  but  to 
gratify  him.  Six  or  seven  years  before  this,  Dr.  Roebuck 
and  he  hnd  established  a  vitriol  work  at  Frestonpans,  which 
succeeded  well,  and  the  profits  of  which  encouraged  them  to 
undertake  the  grand  ironworks  at  Carron,  which  had  com- 
menced not  long  before.  Garbett,  who  was  a  man  of  Bcnne 
and  judgment,  was  much  against  that  great  undertaking,  as, 
independent  of  llie  profits  of  the  vitriol  works,  they  had  not 
£  3,000  of  stock  between  them.  But  the  ardent  mind  of 
Roebuck  carried  Garbelt  away,  and  he  yielded,  —  giving  up 
to  his  superior  genius  for  great  undertakings  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  his  own  sober  judgment.  Roebuck,  having 
been  bred  in  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  had  science, 
and  particularly  the  skill  of  applying  chcmistij  to  the  use- 
Ironworks  were  but  recent  in  Scotland,  and  Boebnck  had 
visited  them  all,  and  eveiy  station  where  they  could  bo 
erected,  and  had  found  that  Carron  was  by  far  ihe  best, 
which,  if  they  did  not  occupy  immediately,  some  other  com- 
pany would,  and  they  must  remain  in  the  background  for- 
ever. This  idea  dazzled  and  overpowered  the  judicious 
mind  of  Garbett,  which  bad  been  contented  with  the  lim- 
ited project  of  availing  themselves  of  the  populations  of 
Slussclburgh  and  Fisherrow,  and  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Mil- 
ton, to  whom  I  had  introduced  him,  to  begin  an  ironwork  on 
a  small  scale  on  the  Magdalene  Burn,  and  introducing  the 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  at  Fisherrow.  This  was  highly 
gratifying  to  Milton,  who  would  have  lent  his  credit,  and 
given  the  labors  of  his  then  active  mind,  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fection. 

Samuel  Garbett  was  truly  a  very  extraordinary  man.     Ila 
had  been  an  ordinary  worker  in  brass  at  Birmingham,  and 
had  no  education  farther  than  writing  and  accounts ;   but 
18  • 
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lie  vas  a  muu  of  great  ttcuteness  of  gcnuis  I 
uuderetandiog.      Ue  liad  been  at  £rsl  dlsUngui^hcd  from  ths  J 
common  workmen  by  inventing  some  stump  for  shortenitig.  J 
labor.     lie  was  soon  taken  notice  of  hj  &  Mr.  UoUis,  n 
inerctiant  iu  London,  who  employed  him  as  liis  agent  for  p 
chiLfing  Birmingham  goods.      This  brought  him  into 
and  rank  among  his  lownj^men  ;  and  the  moixi  be  was  k 
the  more  he  was  esteemed.     Let  me  observe  once  for  all,  t 
I  have  known  no  person  hut  one  more  of  eucli  strong  i 
lively  feelings,  of  ^uch  a  fair,  candid,  and  honorable  hcartu:! 
and  of  sucli  quick  and  ardent  conceptions,  who  stiU  retwned'  I 
the  power  of  cool  and  ileliberale  judgment  before  exocutioB^J 
I  had  been  inucli  in  his  way  when  he  came  flret  to  Fre«to 
paaa  about  the  year  '51  or  '52,  and  had  diatioguifihed  him  a 
altrat^ted  hia  notice,     lie  knew  all  the  wise  methods  of  n 
aging  men,  and  was  sensible  that  be  could  not  expect  to  har« 
Ibe  most  faithful  workmen  unless  he  consulted  the  mbister. 
To  obtiun  tlds  aid  he  paid  all  due  respect  to  my  father,  and, 
though  of   the  Church  of   England,  regulurly  attended  the 
church,  and  indeed  made  himself  agreeable  to  tlie  whole  par- 
ish, high  and  low.      Koehuck,  though  n  scholar  and  of  an 
inventive  genius,  was  vniu  and   inconstant,  and  au  endlesa 
projector,  so  that  the  real  executive  and  tnaiiagiug  power 
lay  in  Garbett. 

He  received  us  with  open  bot^pitality,  and  we  were  soon 
convinced  we  were  welcome  by  the  cordiality  of  lua  wife  luid 
daughter  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gascoign),  who  lodged  the  whole 
company  but  roe,  who,  being  their  oldest  Buquaintaoc«,  (lipy 
took  the  liberty  lo  send  lo  a  friend's  hou.'^e.  Iliiherlo  llioy 
had  lived  in  a  very  moderate  style,  but  for  his  Scotch  friiaida 
Garbelt  had  provided  veiy  good  claret,  and  for  the  time  wo 
stayed  his  table  was  excellent,  though  at  tlmt  time  tJiey  had 
only  one  maid  and  a  blind  lad  as  servants.     This  last  wu  %M 
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wonder,  for  he  did  all  the  work  of  a  man,  and  even  brewed 
the  ale,  (but)  that  of  serving  at  table ;  and  for  this,  Garbett 
[provided]  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  where  no 
man  was  then  ashamed  of  frugality.  He  made  Patrick 
Downj,  who  was  then  an  apprentice,  stand  at  our  backs. 
Patrick  afterwards  married  the  maid,  who  was  the  mistress's 
cousin ;  was  sent  down  to  Prestonpans  as  an  overseer,  and 
was  at  last  taken  in  as  a  partner:  such  was  the  primitive 
state  of  Birmingham  and  other  manufacturing  towns,  and 
such  encouragement  did  they  then  give  to  industry.  Sed 
tandem  Ivxuria  tncubuiu  Few  men  have  I  ever  known 
who  united  together  more  of  the  prime  qualities  of  head 
and  heart 

We  passed  the  next  day  afler  our  arrival  in  visiting  the 
manufactures  at  Birmingham,  though  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  persuade  our  poet  to  stay,  by  suggesting  to  him  how 
uncivil  his  sudden  departure  would  appear  to  our  kind  land- 
lord. I  got  him,  however,  to  go  through  the  tedious  detail, 
till  at  last  he  said  ^  that  it  seemed  there  as  if  Grod  had  created 
man  only  for  making  buttons.**  Next  morning,  afler  break- 
fast. Home  set  out  for  Admiral  Smith's,  his  old  friend,  who, 
being  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  had  built  him- 
self a  good  house  in  the  village  close  by  Hagley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Littleton.  We  who  were  lefl,  passed  the  day  in  seeing 
what  remained  unseen  at  Birmingham,  particularly  the  Bas- 
kerville  press,  and  Baskerville  himself,  who  was  a  great  curi- 
osity. His  house  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and, 
in  its  way,  handsome  and  elegant  What  struck  us  most  was 
his  first  kitchen,  which  was  most  completely  furnished  with 
everything  that  could  be  wanted,  kept  as  clean  and  bright  as 
if  it  had  come  straight  from  the  ohop,  for  it  was  used,  and  tho 
fineness  of  the  kitchen  was  a  great  point  in  the  family ;  fi>r 
they  received  their  company,  and  there  were  we  entertained 


with  coffee  and  chocolate.  Baskerrille  waa  on  blllda  irith  hil 
folio  Bible  at  ibis  time,  and  Garbett  inabted  on  bong  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  Home  and  Robertdon.  Home*>  aboenea 
afflicted  him,  for  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  Uie  tngedj  of 
Douglat.  Ilal>ertson  liitlierto  had  no  name,  and  the  printer 
Raid  bluntly  that  he  would  rather  have  one  Bubacriptkn  to  Ida 
work  of  a.  man  like  Mr.  Home,  than  an  hundred  ordinaiy 
men.  He  dined  with  us  that  daj,  and  acquitted  hinuelf  so 
well  that  RobertKon  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genina,  whil« 
Jumes  Adam  and  I  thought  him  but  a  prating  pedant. 

On  agreement  with  John  Home,  we  set  out  for  Lord  little 
ton's,  and  were  to  take  the  Lcasowes,  Shenstone's  plac^  in 
our  waj-.  Slicn^tone'd  was  three  or  four  miles  short  of  Littlfr- 
ton's,  yfc  called  in  there  on  our  way,  and  walked  over  all 
the  ground^  which  were  finely  liud  oat,  and  which  it  is  nesd- 
less  to  describe.  The  want  of  water  waa  obvious,  but  tba 
ornaments  and  mottoes,  and  names  of  the  groves,  were  appfO* 
pi'iate.  Garbett  was  with  us,  and  we  had  [seenj  most  of  t&e 
place  before  Shenslone  was  dressed,  who  was  gcnng  to  dim 
with  Admiral  Smith.  We  lefl  one  or  two  of  the  priadpal 
walks  for  iiim  to  show  us.  At  the  end  of  a  high  walk,  firan 
whence  we  saw  fur  into  Gloster  and  Shrop  shires,  I  met  with 
what  struck  nie  most, —  that  was  an  emaciated  pale  jonng 
woman,  evidently  in  llie  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  She 
had  a  \aail  interesting  appearance,  with  a  little  girl  of  nine  or 
leu  years  old,  who  had  led  her  there.  Shenstone  went  up 
aud  stood  for  some  time  conversing  with  her,  till  we  went  to 
tiic  end  of  the  walk  and  returned :  on  some  of  us  taking  an 
iulcrest  in  her  appearance,  he  said  she  was  a  verj  sicklf 
iK-iglibor,  to  whom  he  had  lent  a  key  to  his  walks,  as  she 
lii'ligbtcd  In  them,  though  now  not  able  to  use  it  much.  Hie 
most  beautiful  inscription  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  memoiy 
of  Marin  Dolman  put  me  in  mind  of  this  joung  woman  j  bat, 
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if  I  remember  right,  she  was  not  the  person.    It  is  to  me  the 
most  elegant  and  interesting  of  all  Shenstone's  works. 

We  set  all  out  for  Admiral  Smith's,  and  had  Mr.  Shenstone 
to  ride  with  us.  His  appearance  surprised  me,  for  he  was  a 
large,  heavy,  fat  man,  dressed  in  white  clothes  and  silver  lace, 
with  his  gray  hairs  tied  behind  and  much  powdered,  which, 
added  to  his  shyness  and  reserve,  was  not  at  first  prepos- 
sessing. His  reserve  and  melancholy  (for  I  could  not  call  it 
pride)  abated  as  we  rode  along,  and  by  the  time  we  lefl  him 
at  the  Admiral's,  he  became  good  company,  —  Garbett,  who 
knew  him  well,  having  whispered  him,  that  though  we  had  no 
great  name,  he  would  find  us  not  common  men. 

Lord  Littleton's  we  found  superior  to  the  description  we 
had  heard  of  it,  and  the  day  being  favorable,  the  prospect 
from  the  high  ground,  of  more  than  thirty  miles  of  culti- 
vated country,  ending  in  the  celebrated  hill,  the  Wrekin, 
delighted  us  much.  On  our  return  to  the  inn,  where  we 
expected  but  an  ordinary  repast,  we  found  a  pressing  invi- 
tation from  the  Admiral  to  dine  with  him,  which  we  could  not 
resist  Though  a  good  deal  disabled  from  the  gout,  he  was 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  received  Garbett,  who  was  backward 
to  go,  very  civilly.  We  intended  to  have  rode  back  to  Bir- 
mingham in  the  evening,  but  in  the  aflefnoon  there  came  on 
such  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder,  accompanied  with  incessant 
rain,  as  made  the  Admiral  insist  on  our  lodging  all  night  with 
him.  With  this  we  complied ;  but  as  he  had  no  more  than 
three  spare  beds,  James  Adam  and  Garbett  were  to  go  to  tlie 
inn.  Finding  an  interval  of  fair  weather  by  eight  o'clock, 
they  rode  to  Birmingham,  as  Garbett  was  obliged  to  be 
home. 

After  supper,  the  Admiral  made  us  a  spacious  bowl  of 
punch  with  his  own  hand,  a  composition  on  which  he  piqued 
himself  not  a  little,  and  for  which  John  Home  extolled  him  to 
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the  slties.  This  nectar  circulated  fast,  and  with  the 
effect  of  opening  the  licarta  of  the  company,  and  making  them 
Bpcak  out.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ilonm  said  to  ilia 
Admiral,  that,  knowing  what  he  knew  hj  conversing  with  him 
Bl  Leilh,  he  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  recomniended 
Byng  to  mercy.  "  You  should  have  known,  John,  that  I 
could  never  all  my  life  bear  the  idea  of  being  accessory  to 
hlood,  and  therefore  I  joined  in  ibb  recommeodoiion,  though 
I  knew  that  by  doing  so  I  shonid  run  the  risk  of  never  mors 
being  employed."  This  was  a  full  confinnalion  of  what  Joha 
Home  hud  said  at  the  time  of  ihe  sea-fight  (p.  249).  This  fioa 
punch  even  unlocked  Shenstone's  breast,  who  had  hitherto 
been  shy  aud  reserved ;  for  besides  miiing  freely  in  the 
conversation,  he  told  Home  apart,  that  it  waa  not  £o  agreeabia 
as  he  thought  to  live  in  the  neigliLorbood  and  mlhnacy  of 
Lord  Littleton,  for  he  had  defects  which  the  benevolence  of 
hia  general  manners  concealed,  which  made  him  often  wiab 
that  he  luid  lived  at  nn  hundred  miles'  distance.  When  Homo 
told  me  tills,  I  very  easily  conceived  that  the  pride  of  a  patroDi 
joined  to  the  jealouny  of  a  rival  poet,  must  oflcn  produce 
effects  that  might  prove  intolerable.  We  returned  to  Bir* 
min^linm  next  moniing,  and,  wiih  Ihe  most  affectionate  eenn 
of  the  kindness  of  our  landlord  and  his  family,  we  set  oot  on 
our  journey  north  nest  moruing.  I  have  forgot  to  meation 
that  we  supped  the  last  night  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  who,  though 
a  very  clever  and  ingenious  man,  was  far  behind  our  fi^end  in 
some  of  the  most  respectable  qualities. 

We  kept  on  through  a  middle  road  by  Lichfield  and  Burtoa- 
on-Trent,  where  we  could  get  no  drinkable  ale,  though  W6 
threw  ourselves  there  on  purpose ;  and  next  day,  dintng 
Mallock,  we  were  delighttJ  with  the  fine  ride  we  had  [hnw^ 
a  vale  similar  but  of  more  amenity  than  any  we  had  seen  ia 
the  highlands.      We  look  Ihe  bath,  loo,  which  pleased 
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refreshed  us  much,  for  the  day  was  sultry.  We  went  at 
night  to  Endsor  Inn,  opposite  Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  fine  house,  which  we  visited  in  the  morning, 
with  much  admiration  both  of  the  structure,  ornaments,  and 
situation.  We  ascended  a  wild  moor,  and  got  to  Sheffield 
to  dinner,  where,  as  we  declined  visiting  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Roebuck's,  on  whom  Garbett  had  given  us  a  note  of  credit,  we 
sent  his  letter  to  him  and  went  on.  Next  day  we  saw  Rock- 
ingham or  Wentworth  Castle  in  our  way,  and  became  satisfied 
with  sights,  so  that  we  turned  no  more  off  our  road  till  we 
came  to  Ripon,  where  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  visit- 
ing Studley  Park,  then  a  great  object  of  cm-iosity  to  all  peo- 
ple from  our  country,  as  it  was  then  the  nearest  fine  place. 
Alnwick  Castle  had  not  then  been  repaired  or  beautified. 
After  we  had  left  Sheffield,  where  we  might  have  got  money, 
we  discovered  that  we  were  like  to  run  short,  for  Dr.  Robert- 
son, unlike  his  usual  prudence,  had  only  put  two  guineas  in 
his  pocket,  trusting  to  the  full  purse  of  his  cousin,  James 
Adam,  who  had  taken  no  more  than  he  computed  would  pay 
the  fourth  part  of  our  expense.  Home  and  I  had  done  the 
same.  I  was  treasurer,  and  at  Leeds,  I  believe,  I  demanded 
a  contribution,  when  it  was  found  that,  by  Robertson's  defi- 
ciency and  our  purchasing  some  goods  at  Birmingham  with 
the  common  stock,  I  was  sensible  we  would  run  out  before  we 
came  to  Newcastle.  This  led  us  to  inferior  inns,  which  cost 
us  as  dear  for  much  inferior  entertainment  We  held  out  till 
we  passed  Durham,  which  we  did  by  keeping  to  the  west  of 
that  city,  and  saving  two  miles,  having  made  our  meal  at  [  ], 
which  Home  knew  to  be  a  good  house.  From  thence  we 
might  have  got  early  into  Newcastle,  had  we  not  been  seduced 
by  a  horserace  we  met  with  near  Chester-le-Street.  This  we 
could  not  resist,  as  some  of  us  had  never  seen  John  Bull  at 
his  favorite  amusement    There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  the 
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Mrs.  and  Misses  Bull  made  a.  favoriie  part  of  the  Bcene,  Umvl 
equipages  being  single  and  double  horses,  sometimes  triple,  and 
maaj  of  them  ill  mounted,  and  yet  all  of  them  with  a  keen* 
ness,  eagerness,  vioIcDce  of  motion  end  louddess  of  vocif- 
eration, lliaC  appeared  like  madness  to  us,  for  we  Uiought 
them  in  extreme  danger,  by  their  crossing  and  jiKlUng  in  all 
directions  at  ihe  full  galloj),  and  yet  none  of  ihem  fell.  Hav- 
ing tired  our  horses  with  this  diversion,  we  were  obliged  to 
Iiali  at  an  inn  to  give  them  a  little  com.  for  we  had  been  four 
honr?  on  horseback,  and  we  liad  nine  miles  to  Newcastle. 
Besides  com  to  five  horses,  and  a  bottle  of  porter  to  our  man 
Anthony,  I  bud  just  two  shillings  remaining ;  but  I  could  oiJy 
spare  one  of  them,  for  wc  had  turnpikes  to  pay,  and  eo  called 
for  a.  pint  of  port,  wliich,  mixitd  with  a  quart  of  water,  made 
a  good  drink  for  each  of  its.  Our  horses  and  their  ridort 
being  both  jaded,  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  arrived  at  New- 
caslje ;  there  we  got  an  excellent  supper,  &c,,  and  a  good 
night's  sleep.  I  sent  for  Jack  Widdriiiglon  when  at  break- 
fast, wjio  immediately  gave  us  what  money  we  wanted  j  aud 
we,  who  had  been  so  penurious  for  three  days,  became  sud- 
denly extravagant.  Adam  bought  a  £  20  horse,  and  lite  rest 
of  ns  what  trinkets  we  thought  we  wanted — KobertsoD  for 
his  wife  and  children  at  Glad;muir,  and  Home  and  I  for  llifl 
children  at  Polwarih  mnnse.  Ab  we  drew  nearer  home,  ouf 
motion  became  accelerated  and  our  conversation  duller :  itt 
bad  been  in  two  partie."!,  which  were  formed  about  five  or  alc  i 
miles  from  London ;  for  having  met  with  a  cow,  with  a  yiwa 
of  old  flannel  tied  about  one  of  her  horns,  pasturing  on  a  very 
vide  lane  on  the  road,  Home  and  Robcrisoa  made  a  sudden 
tack  to  the  left,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  tliis  fijrioua  wild  beasti 
I  jeered  them,  and  inked  of  what  they  were  afraid.  They 
said  a  mad  cow  —  did  I  observe  the  warning  given  by  clolli 
niion  her  horn?     "  Yes,"  says  I,  "but  that  is  only  beeaja 
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horn  was  hurl ;  did  you  not  see  how  quiet  she  was  when  I 
passed  her  ?  "  Adam  took  my  part,  and  the  controversy  lasted 
all  the  way  down,  when  we  had  nothing  else  to  talk  of. 
There  were  so  many  diverting  scenes  occurred  in  the  course 
of  our  journey,  that  we  often  regretted  since  that  we  had  not 
drawn  a  journal  of  it.  Our  debates  about  trifles  were  infi- 
nitely amusing.  Our  man  Anthony  was  at  once  a  source  of 
much  jangling  and  no  small  amusement  He  was  never 
ready  when  we  mounted,  and  went  slowly  on,  but  he  was  gen- 
erally half  a  mile  behind  us,  and  we  had  to  halt  when  we 
wanted  anything.  I  had  got  a  hickory  stick  from  Jackson, 
not  worth  It.  Gc^.,  which  I  would  have  left  at  the  first  stage 
had  not  Home  and  Robertson  insisted  on  my  not  doing  it ;  but 
as  I  had  less  baggage,  and  an  equal  right  in  Anthony  and  his 
horse,  and  was  treasurer  withal,  which  they  were  afraid  I 
would  throw  up,  I  carried  my  point;  and  this  stick  being 
five  feet  long,  and  sometimes,  by  lying  across  the  clothes- 
bag,  entangled  with  hedges,  furnished  him  with  a  ready 
excuse.  It  was  very  warm  weather  in  May,  and  we  rode 
in  the  hottest  of  the  day :  we  seldom  got  on  horseback  before 
ten  o'clock,  for  there  was  no  getting  Robertson  and  Home  to 
bed,  and  Jamie  Adam  could  not  get  up,  and  had,  besides,  a 
very  tedious  toilet.  Our  two  friends  wanted  sometimes  to  go 
before  us,  but  I  would  not  pay  the  bill  till  James  and  Anthony 
were  both  ready,  and  till  then  the  hostler  would  not  draw  or 
lead  out  the  horses  from  the  stable.  As  I  perceived  that 
Robertson  and  Home  were  commenting  on  all  my  actions,  I, 
with  the  privacy  of  James  Adam,  did  odd  things  on  purpose 
to  astonish  them:  as,  for  instance,  at  the  inn  near  Studley, 
where  wo  breakfasted,  having  felt  my  long  hair  intolerably 
warm  about  my  neck,  I  cut  off  five  or  six  inches  of  a  bit  of 
ragged  green  galloon  that  was  hanging  down  from  a  chair 
back  in  the  room,  with  which  I  tied  my  hair  behind.  #  This 
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niHiIe  a  very  motley  appearance.  But  wben  we  eatae  to  tnks 
tiorif,  in  spile  of  the  heal  I  Appeared  willi  my  great-coat,  and 
liful  faslened  tlie  cape  of  it  round  my  head ;  and  in  this  guise 
I  rode  llirough  the  town  of  Uipon,  at  the  end  of  which  I  disen- 
gaged tnyaelf  from  my  great-toat,  and  my  friends  saw  ibe 
reiison  of  this  masquerade.  Another  day,  between  Iwelve 
aud  one,  riding  through  rery  close  hedges  near  Cornhill,  "e 
were  all  like  to  die  of  heat,  and  were  able  only  fo  walk  aur 
horses.  I  fell  behind,  pulled  my  great-coat  from  Antliony, 
put  it  on,  and  came  up  wilh  my  frienda  at  a  hard  trot.  They 
tlicn  thoiigJit  liiat  I  had  certainly  gone  mad,  but  Iliey  did  not 
advert  to  i(,  that  tlie  chief  oppression  of  heal  is  before  Ihe 
perspiration.  My  receipt  had  relieved  my  frenzj',  and  I 
reined  in  my  horse  till  they  come  up  to  me.  Soon  after  wa 
left  Comhill,  we  acparateil.  Home  and  I  stopped  at  Polmarth 
nianae  for  a  night,  and  Robertson  and  Adam  went  on  by  Long- 
formacHS  to  Gladsmuir,  Robertson's  abode.  Jamea  Ailuid, 
though  not  80  bold  and  cuperior  an  arlisl  as  his  brother  Hub- 
ert, was  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man,  and  fui 
with  excellent  conversation,  as  we  generally  rode  together. 
Thug  ended  a  journey  of  eighteen  days,  which,  on  the  whole, 
had  proved  most  amusing  and  satisfactory. 

We  got  to  our  respective  abodes  by  the  22d  of  May,  end 
were  in  time  for  the  business  meek  of  the  General  Assembly, 
of  which  Robertson  and  I  were  members,  and  where  ' 
in  time  to  a-asist  in  sending  Dr.  Blair  to  the  New  Church,  li> 
which  he  had  a  right,  and  of  which  a  sentence  of  the  Synod 
of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  unjustly  depiived  him.  This  i 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  spoke  in  the  GreDCral 
Assembly,  which  he  did  remarkably  well. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  August  this  summer  that  Robertson 
and  I  passed  two  days  at  Minto  with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who 
was  very  open  and  communicative.  About  the  middle  of 
October  I  rode  to  Inverary,  being  invited  by  the  Milton  fam- 
ily, who  always  were  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  who 
generally  remained  there  till  near  the  end  of  the  year.  I  got 
the  first  night  to  my  friend  Robin  Bogle's,  at  Shettleston,  near 
Glasgow,  where  I  found  him  very  happy  with  his  wife  and 
family.  He  was  an  honest,  gentlemanly  man,  but  had  been 
very  dissipated  before  his  marriage.  From  Glasgow  I  went 
all  night  to  Roseneath,  where,  in  a  small  house  near  the  castle, 
lived  my  friend,  Miss  Jean  Campbell  of  Carrick,  with  her 
mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  General  John  Campbell  of 
Mamore,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Duke.  Next  day,  after  passing  Loch  Long,  I  went  over 
Argyle's  Bowling-Green,  called  so  on  account  of  the  rough- 
ness of  tlie  road.  As  my  horses  were  not  frosted,  and  tlie  ice 
was  strong,  I  had  to  walk  about  six  miles.  This  made  me 
late  in  getting  to  St.  Catherine's,  directly  opposite  to  Inverary. 
I  wished  very  much  to  get  across  the  loch,  as  it  was  but  six  in 
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the  evening ;  but  the  mistress  of  the  hmiae,  widdng  to  dflMB 
me  and  mj  servant  and  horses  all  oigfat,  pntendod  that  At 
boalmcn  were  out  of  tlie  w&j  and  the  om  ■  miiiliin).  md  that 
I  could  not  get  across  ihat  night.  Thu  vexed  me^  h  it  WH  a 
miserable  house  to  sleep  in  t  however,  I  called  ftr  a  motdikia 
of  whiskey,  and  prevaOed  with  the  good  wobhb  to  taste  It 
without  water.  As  she  became  so  bmiliar  as  to  uk  wben  I 
was  when  I  was  at  home,  I  told  her  I  was  a  flchedftPow  of 
M'Callum  More,  and  was  much  dia^ipointfld  at  not  flKMifag 
the  lake,  as  I  had  letters  of  impoTtaDce  to  deliTor  to  Ui 
Grace.  She  stored,  and  stud  I  was  a  stahnrt  oail  </  mhIi 
an  age :  idj  grisly  undressed  hair  tkvortd  this  deeeptlaL  I 
added  thai,  if  I  could  cross  the  loch,  I  intended  to  le«T«  n^ 
servant  and  horses  all  night  to  her  care,  to  oome  nxmd  bf  Ihe 
head  of  ihe  loch  in  the  monuiig ;  bnt  if  Z  ooald  tut  ow^  I 
must  venture  to  ride  the  nine  miles  loiind,  dark  as  it  wab 
She  took  another  sip  of  the  wlusk^,  and  tlien  left  die  ncm> 
In  five  minutes  she  returned  and  told  me  that  the  boatan 
had  appeared  and  were  seeking  for  Hieir  oai^  and  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  m'mutcs.  This  was  good  news  to  me,  M  I 
knew  the  inn  at  Inverary  to  be  pretty  good,  as  I  liad  beea 
there  two  nights  when  I  went  to  (heir  country,  in  175^  wilk 
Jamie  Cheap  of  Sauchie.  I  was  very  bocd  imnmoaed  to  die 
boat,  and  after  recommending  mj  man,  John  K'I«dila%  to 
the  care  of  the  landlady,  I  bid  her  brewelL  We  got  n^ 
soon  over,  the  night  being  calm,  nad  the  distance  not  waA 
more  than  two  miles. 

I  did  not  go  that  night  to  the  Dnke's  home,  as  I  haav  I 
could  not  have  a  bed  there  (as  he  had  not  yet  got  into  tte 
Castle),  but  I  went  in  the  morning,  and  was  reiy  pofito^ 
received,  not  only  by  the  Milton  femily,  but  by  the  Dnke  lal 
his  two  cousins,  the  present  Duke,  and  his  brother  Zioid  ftiJ 
erick,  who  were  there.    Ilis  Gnee  told  me  immediately  imt 
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'Mks  Fletcher  had  made  him  expect  my  visit,  and  that  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  offer  me  lodging,  but  that  he  would  hope  to 
Bee  me  every  day  to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  say  anything  here  of  the 
character  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  person,  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  scholar,  is  perfectly  known.  I  was 
told  that  he  was  a  great  humorist  at  Inverary,  and  that  you 
could  neither  drink  his  health  nor  ask  him  how  he  did  with- 
out disobliging;  but  this  was  exaggerated.  To  be  sure,  he 
waved  ceremony  very  much,  and  took  no  trouble  at  table, 
and  would  not  let  himself  be  waited  for,  and  came  in  when 
he  pleased,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  that  was  left,  which  was 
neither  at  the  head  nor  foot  of  the  table.  But  he  cured  me 
of  all  constraint  the  first  day,  for  in  his  first  or  second  glass 
of  wine  he  drank  my  health  and  welcomed  me  to  Inverary, 
and  hoped  that  so  long  as  I  stayed,  which  he  wished  to  be  all 
the  week  at  least,  I  would  think  myself  at  home.  Though  he 
never  drank  to  me  again,  I  was  much  more  gratified  by  his 
directing  much  of  his  conversation  to  me.  His  colloquial 
talent  was  very  remarkable,  for  he  never  harangued  or  was 
tedious,  but  listened  to  you  in  your  turn.  We  sat  down  every 
day  fifleen  or  sixteen  to  dinner ;  for  besides  his  two  cousins 
and  the  Fletcher  family,  there  were  always  seven  or  eight 
Argyleshire  gentlemen,  or  factors  on  the  estate,  at  dinner. 
The  Duke  had  the  talent  of  conversing  with  his  guests  so  as 
to  distinguish  men  of  knowledge  and  talents  without  neglect- 
ing those  who  valued  themselves  more  on  their  birth  and  their 
rent-rolls  than  on  personal  merit.  After  the  ladies  were  with- 
drawn and  he  had  drank  his  bottle  of  claret,  he  retired  to  an 
easy-chair  set  hard  by  the  fireplace:  drawing  a  black  silk 
nightcap  over  his  eyes,  he  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.     In  the  mean  time,  Sandie  M'^Iillan,  who 
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was  toa?t-ma3(i?r,  pushed  about  the  bottle,  and  a  more  ocSsy 
or  regardless  company  could  hardly  be.  Milion  retired  soon 
after  tlie  Indie.',  and  about  »\x.  o'clock  M'Milluti  and  liie  gen- 
tlemen drew  off  (for  at  tliat  time  dinner  was  ulwayg  served  at 
two  o'docii),  when  ihe  ladiea  returned,  and  his  Grace  awoke 
and  called  for  his  tea,  which  he  made  Limaelf  at  a  little  table 
apart  from  that  of  the  company.  Tea  being  orer,  he  played 
two  rubbers  at  sixpenny  whist,  as  he  did  in  London.  He  lutd 
always  eome  of  the  ladies  of  his  party,  wlule  the  re^  amused 
themselves  at  another  table.  Supper  was  served  ^ooti  aAer 
nine,  and  there  being  nobody  lefl  but  those  with  whom  he  vas 
familtiir,  he  drank  anolLcr  bottle  of  claret,  and  could  iKit  be  got 
to  go  to  bed  till  one  in  the  morning.  Jack  Campbell  of  Stone- 
field,  who  had  lately  married  his  niece.  Lady  Gmue  Stuart, 
came  to  us  on  the  second  day.  I  may  add  that  the  provisiona 
for  the  table  were  at  least  equal  to  ihe  convernatioii ;  for  we 
had  sea  and  river  fish  in  perfection,  the  best  beef  and  mutton 
nnd  fowLj  and  wild  game  and  venison  of  both  kiode  in  abun- 
dance.    The  wines,  too,  were  excellent 

I  Etayed  over  Sunday  and  preached  to  his  Grace,  who 
always  attended  the  church  at  Invei-ai^.  The  ladies  told 
mc  that*  I  had  pleased  bis  Grace,  which  gratified  me  nut  a 
little,  OS  without  him  no  preferment  could  bo  obtained  in 
Scotland, 

The  Duke  bad  a  great  collection  of  5ae  stories,  wUcIi  be 
told  so  neatly,  and  so  frcrjuently  repeated  them  without  varia- 
tion, as  to  moke  one  believe  Ih.it  be  had  wrote  them  down, 
lie  liod  been  in  the  battle  of  Sberiffmuir,  nnd  waa  slightly 
wounded  in  his  foot,  which  moilc  him  always  halt  a  little.  He 
would  have  been  lui  admirable  soldier,  as  he  had  cTery  laleat 
and  qualiStalion  necci^sary  to  arrive  at  the  height  of  that  pro- 
fession ;  but  bid  brother  John,  Duke  of  Argylc,  having  gona 
before  him  with  a  great  and  rising  reputation,  he  vtaa  advise 
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to  take  the  line  of  a  statesman.  I  may  add  berc,  that  when 
he  died  in  spring  17G2,  it  was  found  that  he  had  marked 
my  name  down  in  his  private  note-book  for  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  a  body  in  whose  prosperity  he  was  much 
interested,  as  he  had  been  educated  there,  and  had  said  to 
Andrew  Fletcher,  junior,  to  whom  he  showed  the  note,  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  if  he  and  I  between  us  could  not  manage 
that  troublesome  society.  This  took  no  effect,  for  the  Duke 
died  a  year  or  two  before  Principal  Campbell,  when  Lord 
Bute  had  all  the  power ;  so  that  when  the  vacancy  happened 
in  the  end  of  1761,  or  beginning  of '62,  Professor  Leechman 
was  preferred  to  it,  who  was  the  friend,  and  had  been  the 
tutor,  of  Mr.  Baron  Mure. 

I  slept  all  night  at  Levenside,  as  I  had  promised  to  Stone- 
field,  and  got  home  the  second  day  af\er. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  1758, 1  was  tempted  by  the  illiberal 
outcry  that  was  raised  against  the  Minister,  William  Pitt,  on 
the  failure  of  General  Bligh,  on  the  affair  of  St  Cas,  on  the 
French  coast,  to  write  the  pamphlet,  "  Plain  Reasons  for  Re- 
moving the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt  from  his  Majesty's 
Councils  forever,  by  0.  M.  Haberdasher;"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  beginning  of  1759,  and  had  a  great 
run.  I  had  wrote  it  in  the  ironical  style  of  Dean  SwifY,  like 
that  about  burning  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  thought  I  had 
succeeded  pretty  welL  Besides  panegyric  on  that  great  man, 
who  had  raised  us  from  a  very  low  state  of  political  depres- 
sion, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  but  in  our  own  opin- 
ion, to  make  rapid  progress  to  the  highest  state  of  national 
glory  in  which  ever  we  had  been,  —  it  contained  likewise 
much  satire  against  the  Minister  who  had  reduced  us  so 
low. 

After  I  returned  from  Inverary,  I  visited  my  friend  Mrs. 
Wedderbum,  whom,  to  my  great  grief,  I  found  low  and  de- 
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jectcd.  The  Caplaiu  had  been  obliged  to  jda  Wt  nffii 
in  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring,  where  there  was  much 
ing,  and  slie  had  not  heard  of  him  for  some  lime.  She 
brought  lo  bed  of  a  daughter  early  in  DecciDber,  and  died 
of  a  fever  at  that  time,  universally  regretted,  and  never  lo 
be  forgotten  hj  tbo^e  who  were  incitnalely  acqiiaiDted  wiih 

Thus  ended  a  year  of  greater  variety  than  any  in  my  life  i 
for  though  I  had  been  in  London  before,  and  had  rode  to 
Edinburgh  likewise  on  horsohack,  yet  I  had  not  lill  tlien 
seen  sutili  a  variety  of  chamcters,  nor  had  I  acquired  snch 
a  talent  for  ob^rvation,  nor  posses^^d  a  line  fur  sounding  the 
depths  of  the  human  character  eommensurale  to  Ihnt  purpose 
as  I  now  bad.  On  this  lour  I  had  seen  great  variety  of  cbar- 
acters,  with  many  of  whom  having  been  very  intimate,  the 
defect  was  in  myself  if  I  had  not  been  able  lo  sound  oil  the 
deptlis  and  shallows  through  which  I  passed. 

In  this  year,  1769,  in  the  beginning  of  which  I  enjoyed  the 
success  of  my  ironii-al  pamphlet  in  defence  of  William  Pill, 
afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  I  was  encouraged  to  luke  my  pen 
again  occasionally,  when  anything  should  occur  that  euiled  it. 
Two  or  three  yeara  after  this  period,  our  neighborhood  waa 
enriched  by  the  residence  of  a  very  valuable  man,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robert  Campbell  of  Finab,  a  man  of  the  firsl-ralc 
understanding  and  ability.  He  bad  been  in  tlie  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  war,  and  was  captain  of  greno^ers  in  the  42d 
regiment,  but  had  been  much  disgusted  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  not  having  good  health,  be  left  the  anny, 
I  think,  with  major's  rank ;  and  some  time  thereafter  baring 
bought  the  estate  of  Drumore,  he  came  to  live  tJiere  with 
his  family.  As  he  had  been  at  college  with  me,  and  in  Iha 
same  class,  and  having  bad  a  boyish  intimacy  togcthe 
not  dilHcult  to  renew  my  acquaintance,  luid  to  make 
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intimate.  He  was  very  sociable,  and  liked  golf,  the  sport  in 
which  I  excelled  and  took  much  pleasure.  The  Colonel  had 
read  very  little,  but  he  had  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  men  and  affairs  than  almost  any  person  I  ever  knew. 
Adam  Ferguson  and  he  had  been  very  intimate,  and  had  a 
mutual  regard  for  each  other.  Thb  gentleman  was  truly  a 
great  addition  to  our  society.  He  had  been  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Argyleshire,  and  was  Receiver-Greneral  of  the 
Customs  for  many  years  before  his  death.  He  lefl  no  son 
but  Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie,  the 
heir  of  his  father's  sagacity  and  talents,  with  more  experience 
in  war. 

There  was  nothing  very  material  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  year,  unless  it  was  an  explanation  and 
extension  of  the  Act  against  simoniacal  practices,  which  had 
become  necessary  on  account  of  some  recent  transactions. 
Dr.  Robertson  had  been  translated  to  Edinburgh  this  year, 
but  did  not  yet  take  any  particular  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  because,  not  being  yet  Principal,  he  could  not  be 
a  member  of  Assembly  every  year,  as  he  afterwards  was. 

My  father  had  gone  to  London  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dickson,  and  I  had  rode  with  liim  to 
Berwick.  He  was  very  much  pleased  and  amused  at  London, 
where,  besides  his  daughter  and  her  infant,  his  first  grand- 
child, he  had  his  sisters,  Paterson  and  Lyon,  still  alive,  which 
gave  him  great  satisfaction.  As  he  had  never  been  in  Lon- 
don before,  he  enjoyed  it  very  much,  though  now  in  his  sev- 
entieth year.  But  being  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  remarkably 
cheerful,  he  was  a  very  great  favorite  with  all  his  new  ac- 
quaintances. But  as  he  would  needs  Aide  down  in  midsummer, 
and  had  been  unlucky  in  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  which 
was  very  hard  set,  and  still  more  so  in  his  choice  of  a  com- 
panion, —  one  of   his  daughter's  disappomted   lovers,  who 
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Ijuid  no  regard  to  luB  age  in  the  length  of  hil  dajr^  ji 

—  lie  was  so  muL-h   ovtrhcalcd,  that,  BB  mj  I 

llic  fc^er  DCver  uflcrwards  lefl  him,  which  ouMtlnded  bis  lift 

ill  the  j'l'or  1765,  on  the  8th  of  March.     A  more  kind  and 

iifTeciiouutc  parent  and  relation,  or  more  benartdent  Migbbvi 

or  more  fuithful  pastor,  never  existed. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  summer  thii  jear  that  CStariea 
Ton-iishend  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  with  her  danghler,  ImIj 
Frances  Scott,  then  above  eight  yean  of  age  fcame  to  TM- 
kciih],  and  remained  there  for  two  montha.  As  ihejr  had 
two  pubhc  days  in  the  week,  according  to  the  ancient  mods 
of  the  fninily,  tlicy  drew  a  great  deal  of  company  to  the 
Iiouse;  and  as  I  vrns  considered  as  ohnflain  in  Mdinaiy  la 
the  family,  the  minister  of  Dalkdtli  for  llw  time  not  being 
much  in  favor,  I  was  frequently  (here.  Charles  Townhaad 
was  a  rising  statesmun,  who  aspired  at  the  hi^est  offices.  A 
project  he  conceived  afler  he  came  here  much  increased  oar 
intimacy:  this  was  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  snt  in 
Fiirliamcnt  for  the  city  of  Edinbnr^  Hie  state  of  the  ci^ 
at  that  time  made  it  not  improbable  that  he  mi^t  snfmrfd 
A  Mr.  Forrester,  a  counsellor  ol  law,  of  Irish  birth,  and  quite 
a  stranger  here,  bad  been  recommeiidcd  by  Boron  Haale  to 
the  Duke  of  Ai^^le,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and  to  Lori 
Slillon.  Forrester  was  by  no  means  popular  in  Edinbnr^ 
and  Charles  Towijshend  had  bewitched  Lord  Milton  with  Us 
scduL'ing  tongue,  whicli  mode  him  more  sanguine  in  his  pn^ 
jccL  lie  discovered  tliat  I  had  much  to  say  with  the  Barm 
and  his  ludy,  wliom  he  ciyoled  and  flattered  ezceaaively. 

He  took  me  for  his  confidant  and  adviser  L 
I  had  many  conferences  whh  him  est  the  snlyec^  and  a 
ored  to  convince  him  that  if  he  was  not  master  of  his  wiltfa 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  he  pieteaded  to  have  his  owm 
uncle,  the  Duke  oC  Newcastle,  he  would  nercr  sBooaedf  torn 
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though  Milton  seemed  to  govern  Argjle  in  most  things,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  credit  as  well  as  for  the 
Duke's  ease,  jet  there  were  points  in  which  Milton  could  not 
stir  a  step  without  the  Duke,  and  in  mj  opinion  this  was  one 
of  them.  On  this  he  fell  into  a  passion,  and  exclaimed  that 
I  was  so  crustj  as  never  to  be  of  his  opinion,  and  to  oppose 
him  in  everything.  On  this  I  laughed  full  in  his  face,  took  to 
mj  hat,  and  said  that  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  he  chose 
to  treat  his  friend  and  adviser,  it  was  time  I  were  gone,  for  I 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him.  He  calmed  on  this,  and  asked  my 
rca.'ton  for  thinking  as  I  did.  I  answered  that  the  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  of  great  conse- 
quence, as  whoever  held  that  was  sure  of  the  political  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  without  it  no  man  would  be  of  any 
consequence ;  that  his  lady,  being  the  Duke's  niece,  was  against 
him ;  for  as  in  political  business  no  regard  was  paid  to  blood, 
that  very  circumstance  was  hostile  to  his  design ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  allow  a 
young  nobleman  from  the  south,  who  had  made  himself  a  man 
of  importance  in  the  north  by  having  obtained  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  heir  of  one  of  our  greatest  families  in  his  minority, 
to  take  the  capital  of  Scotland  by  a  coup-de-matn,  and  there- 
by undermine  or  subvert  his  political  interest,  for  without  his 
viceroyalty  in  Scotland,  his  Grace  was  of  no  importance'  in 
the  State.  I  added  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
Duke  would  be  so  bUnd  as  not  to  see  that  a  young  man  of  his 
aspiring  temper  and  superior  talents  would  [not]  think  of 
making  himself  member  for  Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  his 
address  in  political  canvassing,  to  lay  himself  at  the  feet  of  liis 
wife's  uncle.  This,  with  much  more  that  I  represented  to 
him,  seemed  to  open  his  eyes ;  yet  he  still  went  on,  for  he 
could  not  desist  from  the  pleasure  of  the  courtship,  though  he 
had  little  prospect  of  success. 


He  came  at  last  to  be  contented  with  tbe  gkiy  cf  driTing 
Forrester  off  the  field,  wliicb  was  not  difficult  to  do;  fiir  whea 
Charles  had  tlie  Treedom  of  the  ci^  presented  to  him,  and  • 
dinner  given  Lim  on  the  occasion,  hei  lessened  tbe  '™~<M»to  n, 
much  in  tlieir  eyes  bj  his  line  vein  of  ridicule,  that  tbe  dislike 
of  the  Town  Council  was  increased  to  aversioD.  But  Charia^ 
while  he  effected  one  part  of  his  purpose,  fiuled  in  another; 
for  though  he  drove  away  hii  rival,  he  gained  no  gronnd  tar 
himself.  He  was  imprudent  and  loose-tongued  enongfa  to 
ridicule  tlic  good  old  King  George  IL,  which,  thongfa  it  WM 
not  unusual  among  young  noblemen,  and  indeed  vita  of  all 
ranks,  yet  could  not  be  endured  by  the  citizeas  of  Eldinbiii;^ 
who,  seeing  their  King  &r  off  and  darkly,  were  shocked  widi 
the  freedoms  tbat  were  used  with  him.  Besides  this,  Idtoi, 
who  had  been  dazzled  at  first  by  Charies's  shining  talents  and 
elegant  flattery,  began  to  grow  oold,  and  drew  offl  Ho  bad 
sounded  the  uncle,  and  found  in  bim  a  strong  jealon^  of  tba 
nephew,  mixed  with  some  contempt,  the  cAbct  of  which  di^ 
covery  was  the  gradual  alicnatJon  of  Milton,  who  had  reaUj 
been  enamored  of  Charles,  and  perfai^n  secretly  thoogfat  be 
could  manngc  him,  if  he  had  success,  with  more  abaolate  nny 
than  he  did  the  Duke  of  Ai^le. 

After  Charles  returned  to  England  he  did  not  fbr  Bome  time 
desist,  and  I  had  much  correspondence  with  him  oa  the  sal^ 
jcct ;  some  of  his  letters  I  have  still,  but  I  kept  no  oq|dei  of 
my  own,  which  I  have  unce  r^;retted,  as  they  wean  wrata 
with  anxiety  and  exertion.  When  I  was  in  London,  in  1770, 
lh<^re  was  a  gentleman  who  pressed  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  I«^ 
Townshend,  his  mother,  who  having  many  leUets  of  mine  to 
her  son,  was  dedrous  to  see  me ;  but  not  choonng  to  be  intn^ 
duced  anywhere  by  that  gendeman,  I  missed  tbe  of^ioitaidtf 
of  recovering  my  letters,  which  I  hare  sinoe  undenlood  an 
burnt,  with  all  Charles's  correspondence.    Tba  end  of  aD  WM 
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that  Forrester  having  retreated  from  the  field,  having  no  friend 
but  Baron  Maule,  and  a  caveat  being  entered  against  Charles 
Townshend,  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  were  glad  to  take  an 
insignificant  citizen  for  their  member. 

While  Mr.  Townshend  was  here,  we  had  him  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Select  Society  in  one  sitting  (against  the 
rules),  that  we  might  hear  him  speak,  which  he  accordingly 
did  at  tlie  next  meeting,  and  was  answered  by  Lord  Elibank 
and  Dr.  Dick,  who  were  superior  to  him  in  argument  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Like  a  meteor,  Charles  dazzled 
for  a  moment,  but  the  brilliancy  soon  faded  away,  and  lefl  no 
very  strong  impression,  so  that  when  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  had  stayed  long  enough  here. 

I  must  not  forget,  however,  to  mention  an  anecdote  or  two 
of  him,  which  will  explain  his  character  more.  Nothing 
could  excel  the  liveliness  of  his  parts,  nor  the  facility  with 
which  he  made  other  people's  thoughts  his  own  in  a  moment* 

I  called  on  him  one  morning  at  Dalkeith,  when  he  said  I 
had  come  most  apropos ^  if  not  engaged,  for  that  he  was  going 
to  ride  to  Edinburgh  to  make  some  calls ;  and  his  wife  being 
engaged  to  dine  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  he  would  be 
very  glad  of  a  small  party  in  a  tavern.  I  agreed,  and  we 
rode  to  Edinburgh  together.  When  we  drew  near  that  city^ 
he  begged  me  to  ride  on  and  bespeak  a  small  dinner  at  a 
tavern,  and  get  a  friend  or  two  if  I  could  to  join  us,  as  he 
must  turn  to  the  lefl  to  call  on  some  people  who  lived  in  that 
direction.  I  went  to  town  directly,  and  luckily  found  Home 
and  Ferguson  in  Kincaid's  shop,  and  secured  them,  and  sent  a 
cady  to  Robertson  to  ask  him  to  meet  us  at  the  Cross  Keys 
soon  afler  two  o'clock,  who  likewise  came.  During  dinner, 
and  for  almost  an  hour  after,  Charles,  who  seemed  to  be 
fatigued  with  his  morning  visits,  spoke  not  a  single  word, 
and  we  four  went  on  with  our  kind  of  conversation,  without 
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Mr.  ToKDiheod'^  abJCBce.  After  I 
a  pint  of  dtirui,  be  H;cmed  to  awaken  &w  lii  lercn^  ami 
then  bilcnccd  ua  alt  with  a  tomnt  of  eoOoqnd  cloqBeaa% 
wliidi  H-at  liiglily  c-nte  naming,  for  be  gave  m  iD  our  •«■ 
ideas  over  again,  embodied  in  tbe  fineot  langnagc^  and  defivw 
ercd  in  tlie  most  impres^iTe  maimer.  Whai  btt  parted  flam 
us,  my  fricDda  remarked  upon  hia  excdlenoe  m  tin  takn^  fa 
wbieb  Btibertfion  agreed  with  tbem,  wilhou^  perliap^  iMUg 
Gonscioud  iLat  be  wad  the  mcut  able  profident  in  that  art. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  August  when  Oe  idioal  at 
Muiteelburgb  was  publicly  examined,  and  when  the  aai^a- 
tnUc.i  gave  what  waa  called  the  Solan  Qoom  FeaaL  I  took 
tliia  opportunity  of  inviting  Mr.  Townshend  to  vint  the  idKia^ 
and  to  dine  witb  tbe  magistralee,  m  he  waa  tutor  to  Ida  Giaea 
tlic  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  (he  lord  niperiar  of  the  town.  Mn 
Townshend  eent  them  a  Sne  hanach  of  TeniMO,  aod  3tr. 
Cardonnel,  who  waa  ma^strate  at  this  time,  took  care  to 
tKSvnible  a  brilliant  company  of  men  of  letters  to  meet  Hr. 
Townshend,  among  whom  were  Home,  Bobertson,  1 
and  William  Wilkie.*  There  was  a  n 
the  best  dinner  they  conid  make.  Cardonnel,  in  his  aaxieQr 
to  liave  the  venison  properly  roasted,  bad  directed  the  oook  to 
put  a  paste  round  it ;  but  she  not  having  given  it  time  "wiwgh, 
it  come  up  to  the  table  half  raw,  to  the  great  dis^ipointaMBl 
of  the  company,  but  chiefly  of  a  Colonel  Parr,  whose  serioH 
alDictioa  made  the  rest  of  the  company  qnila  ea^  ob  tfw 
occasion,  for  he  literally  wept  aod  abed  Utter  tear^  and 
whined  out  what  an  unfortunate  fellow  he  was,  that  the  ool/ 
liuunch  of  vetuBon  be  hod  met  with  in  Scotlaod,  and  the  onljr 
one  he  had  ony  chance  of  seeing  while  here,  should  be  • 

«  A>  to  Cordonnol,  lea  sbore,  p.  ITS.     Id  th«  Wllkia  urtw  fl|DIM  In  ^ 
uoHB  tlie  randac  will  recognin  tha  pnt  QnA  MdMlsr,  and  m 
.^joniod  — Ed. 
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up  raw  I  This  set  the"  whole  table  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  reconciled  them  to  their  fate.  After  a  little  time,  the 
Colonel  recovered  from  his  disaster  by  the  use  of  the  grid- 
iron to  the  venison,  and  having  got  up  his  spirits  with  half  a 
dozen  glasses  of  good  claret,  began  to  talk  away  with  some 
effect ;  for  excepting  his  effeminacy  about  venison,  he  was 
not  a  bad  fellow. 

He  was  unlucky,  however,  in  one  of  his  topics  ;  for,  Wilkio 
having  begun  to  open.  Parr,  addressing  himself  to  him,  said 
something  rude  about  the  professors  of  St.  Andrews  (of  which 
university  Wilkie  had  very  recently  been  chosen  a  member), 
and  wished  they  would  keep  their  students  and  professors 
witliin  their  walls,  for  that  his  corps  had  lately  enlisted  one  of 
them,  who  was  not  only  the  most  awkward  beast,  but  the  most 
unruly  and  debauched  rascal  that  ever  wore  a  red  coat 
Wilkie,  who  was  indignant  on  this  attack,  and  a  very  great 
master  of  horse-play  raillery,  and  in  scolding  feared  neither 
man  nor  woman,  replied  with  witty  and  successful  tartness, 
which,  however,  did  not  silence  the  Colonel ;  when  the  com 
pany  took  sides,  and  there  ensued  a  brawling  conversation, 
which  lasted  too  long.  Mr.  Townshend  had  interposed,  with 
an  intention  to  support  Wilkie  against  his  countryman ;  but 
Wilkie,  being  heated,  mistook  him,  and  after  two  or  three 
brushes  on  each  side,  silenced  him  as  he  had  done  the 
Colonel;  and  the  report  afterwards  went  that  Wilkie  had 
completely  foiled  the  English  champion  at  his  own  weapons, 
-^  wit  and  raillery.  But  this  was  a  mistake,  for  Mr.  Towns- 
hend had  not  the  least  desire  to  enter  the  lists  with  Wilkie, 
but  whispered  to  me,  who  sat  next  to  him,  that  as  Wilkie 
grew  brutal,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  making  no 
answer.  A  silence  ensued,  which  Cardonnel,  one  of  the  best 
toast-masters,  took  advantage  of  by  giving  us  three  bumpers 
in  less  than  two  minutes ;  all  contest  for  victory  was  at  an 
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end!,  and  tbe  eompan;  muted  a^^n.    TownsteBid  ■ 
aftenraide,  nhea  he  came  lo  take  bb  tairii^  at  mj  h 
thai  he  had  never  met  with  a  mm  who  approulicd  aod 
the  two  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  l.rrjie  a^  T\niki«  did. 

Stton  alTer  thus  Mr.  TowiL-beiid,  and  tbo  C 
daughter  Lady  Frances  Scott,  set  oat  i 
wat  a  very  clever  child,  whoae  1 
Towadicnd's  good  nature  had  to  ei 
Riatcmal  discipline  carried  ti 

Rnd  instruct  her,  and  frcqaently  employed  her  m  U 
uensis,  as  ehe  has  frequently  told  dm  mm ;  and  wH 
if  lie  bad  not  died  when  she  was  only  «*«**")  he  «ni 
made  her  a  politician. 

In  the  middle  of  September  this  jtar  I  went  to  I 
to  meet  my  friends,  as  I  usually  did,  and  to  a 
friend  Dr.  Wight,  who  bad  ool&e  fhan  DnUin  to  Pmiiflin, 
and  forward  to  Musitelburgh  to  rimt  me.  While  W^  wm 
here,  we  cupped  one  night  in  Edinbnr^  with  tbe  ealebtated 
Dr.  Franklin  at  Dr.  Robertson's  honse,  then  at  Om  head  of 
the  Cowgate,  where  he  had  come  at  Whitsmiday,  after  Ui 
being  translated  to  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Fnnklin  had  hli  MB 
with  him ;  and  besides  Wight  and  me,  there  were  Dnil 
Hume,  Dr.  Cullcn,  Adam  Smith,' and  two  or  three  meta. 
Wight  and  Franklin  had  met  and  break&sted  together  b 
the  inn  at  [  }  without  leaning  one  another'a  iiaiiiii, 

but  tliey  wen  more  than  half  acqiuunted  when  th^  nat 
here.  Wight,  who  could  talk  at  random  on  all  icieneea  wiCt 
out  being  very  deeply  skilled  in  any,  tocdi  it  into  hii  head  to 
be  very  eloquent  on  chemietiy,  a  coutbo  of  whid  he  hal 
attended  in  Dublin ;  and  perceiving  that  he  direrted  Ai 
company,  particularly  Franklin,  who  wat  a  rilent  maa,  ht 
ki'pt  it  up  with  Cullen,  then  profewor  of  that  adene^  whf 
hiiil  imprudently  committed  himself  with  Urn,  fir  the  g 
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part  of  the  evening,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  company, 
who  took  great  delight  in  seeing  the  great  Professor  foiled  in 
his  own  science  by  a  novice.  Franklin's  son  was  open  and 
communicative,  and  pleased  the  company  better  than  his 
father ;  and  some  of  us  observed  indications  of  that  decided 
difference  of  opinion  between  father  and  son  which,  in  the 
American  war,  alienated  them  altogether. 

On  our  journey  he  [Dr.  Wight]  told  me  that  he  was  heartily 
tired  of  his  situation  as  a  dissenting  clergyman,  and  of  the 
manner  of  life  in  Dublin,  which,  though  social  and  convivial 
to  the  last  degree,  yet  led  to  nothing,  and  gave  him  no  heart- 
felt satisfaction,  there  being  but  a  very  few  indeed  with  whom 
he  could  unite  in  truly  confidential  friendship.  As  I  knew 
that  the  University  of  Glasgow  were  resolved  to  vacate  Mr. 
Huat's  professorship  if  he  remained  much  longer  abroad,  and 
as  I  happened  likewise  to  know  that  he  would  not  return  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Lord  Hope,  who  was  in  a  slow  decline,  I  formed 
the  plan  of  obtaining  his  professorship,  which  was  that  of 
History,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  for  Dr.  "Wight,  and  I 
set  about  to  secure  it  immediately.  This  was  easily  done,  for 
I  had  access  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  not  only 
by  writing  to  him  myself,  but  by  interesting  John  M^Eie  Ross 
in  the  business,  with  whom  both  Wight  and  I  were  related, 
and  also  by  means  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  we  could  secure  Lord 
Bute ;  while  I,  through  Lord  Milton,  could  gain  the  consent 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  I  had  favorable  answers  from  every- 
body, and  had  no  doubt  of  getting  the  place  if  it  was  vacated. 

Before  I  left  Dumfries,  I  was  witness  to  an  extraordinary 
riot  which  took  place  there  on  Michaelmas,  the  day  of  the 
election  of  their  magistrates.  Provost  Bell  had  been  two 
years  dead,  and  the  party  which  he  had  established  in  power, 
when  he  brought  them  over  to  their  natural  protector,  the 
good  Duke  of  Queensberry,  being  desirous  to  preserve  their 
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ii<lv<H'.ili-.  ilu'  >.in  of  : 
a  privaf  M.|.i«.rt.r  ..f 
ol'  lilt!  Toriw,  thou^lil 
tiim  of  llie  jirc^ciil  luaii 
friend.^  in  lliL'ir  room,  i 
bie'd  malcnml  uiu:lc,  I> 
far  uilviiiiccil  in  yi-ar?,  i 
governing  ibe  loivn  uiii^ 
CiXMbie  vias  a  cluvcr  fullo 
a  good  inflummntory  fpvu 
the  town  iibnost  [o  ii  pitch 
the  day  of  t'k-tilUin,  which 
rose  in  a  tumuliuoiis  mann 
leading  up  lo  ihc  Tuwn  I 
(ion  to  proccud.     But,  «upi 
after  ibe  day  was  elapsed 
allowed  the  inagi^lmtti  ni 
down  sepnralely  and  by  b; 
Dr.  Wight  and  I  were  wu 
riot,    Dickson  had  mwrie 
wife.     We  waited  in  nn  - 
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house,  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  with  several  country  gentlemen^ 
but  there  being  no  soldiers  in  the  town,  had  not  attempted 
to  disperse  the  mob  by  any  other  method  than  remonstrance. 
This  affair  ended  in  a  very  expensive  lawsuit,  and  Dickson's 
right  to  be  provost  was  established.  Wight  w&  on  his  return 
to  Dublin,  and  I  on  mine  home ;  so  I  took  leave  of  my  friends 
on  Monday,  that  I  might  see  our  grandfather,  who  by  that 
time  had  an  assistant. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  2d,  on  my  return  from  this 
visit  to  Dumfries,  I  got  to  Moffat,  where  I  knew  John  Home 
was,  as  he  usually  passed  two  or  three  weeks  every  season 
there.  He  introduced  me  to  M*Pherson  in  the  bowling-green, 
as  I  have  narrated  in  a  letter  to  the  Highland  Society.  He 
was  good-looking,  of  a  large  size,  with  very  thick  legs,  to  hide 
which  he  generally  wore  boots,  though  not  then  tlie  fashion. 
He  appeared  to  me  proud  and  reserved,  and  shunned  dining 
with  us  on  some  pretence.  I  knew  him  intimately  after- 
wards.* 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  made  his  usual  visit  to  Argyleshire  in 
October,  and  stopped  for  a  week  or  two  at  Brunstane,  Lord 
Milton's,  as  he  now  seldom  occupied  his  lodging  in  the  Abbey, 
not  caring  to  be  troubled  with  too  many  visitors  from  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  I  was  sent  for  to  him,  and  passed  a  very 
agreeable  day.  He  rallied  me  on  my  friend  Charles  Towns- 
hend's  attempt  to  steal  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  said  he  was 
not  a  very  dutiful  nephew.  His  Grace  knew  perfectly  my  in- 
timacy with  him,^and  so  did  not  push  the  conversation. 

*  The  letter  referred  to  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ostianf  p.  66.  He  states  that  Macpherson 
showed  some  unfinished  fragments,  and  continues :  "  Mr.  Home  had  been 
highly  delighted  with  them;  and  when  he  showed  them  to  me,  I  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  poetical  genius  displayed  in  them.  We  agreed  that 
it  was  a  precious  discoyery,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  should  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world.'*  —  Ed. 


li-mr'.  c.iiJviT.-lllJ.m  witll  tl 
1  un.!.rrt-K.k  1„  wrilir  i1ji> 
ni^lil,  anil  cnrriuil  it  lo  .1 
wiih  it,  Rii'l,  afttT  allowing 
hy  Li»  own  ckrk,  and  tlien 
it  to  be  of  Johnstone's  wriiii 
tbor's  name  wiu  lo  be  concen 
though  he  took  no  great  cone 
and  addeil  a  »hort  p.irjgrnph 
ingly  alleged  wa^  the  eause  i 
expected  bucccss  it  certainly 
country  at  that  time,  which  b' 
was  drawn  between  Scotland 
militia,  was  very  desirous  to  1 
the  approacliing  session  of  ] 
done  to  thia  pamphlet,  for  tht 
t)ui.4  Townshend,  Ijad  it  republ 
of  his  own  writing,  as  a  Prov 

•  Tlie  pumphlet  here  rcfcTTod  to 
Sciiti  Mtillla  couai'lorarl,  in  a  Letter 
0"n(M>rt<!il  the  form  of  law  for  tlin*  " 
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here.  I  had  likewise  a  very  flattering  note  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  who  moved  for  the  Scotch  militia  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  for  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  only  spoken  the 
substance  of  my  pamphlet  in  the  Hoase,  and  had  got  more 
praise  for  it  from  friends  than  for  any  speech  he  had  formerly 
made ;  but  this  did  not  happen  till  spring  1760,  when  a  bill 
having  been  ordered  and  brought  in,  was  rejected.  Robert 
Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate,  opposed  it  keenly,  and  it  was 
said  in  party  publications  that  this  speech  was  the  price  paid 
for  his  being  made  President  immediately  afler.  But  my  be- 
lief is,  that  as  political  principles  were  formed  in  the  school 
of  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
ostensible  motive,  if  not  his  governing  one,  was  a  fear  of  the 
family  of  Stuart,  Dundas  sincerely  thought  that  arming  Scot- 
land was  dangerous,  though  he  rested  his  argument  chiefly  on 
a  less  unpopular  topic  —  viz.  that  a  militia  would  ruin  our 
rising  manufactures.  Ferguson  had  published  a  very  superior 
militia  pamphlet  in  London  a  year  or  two  before,  in  which  all 
the  genuine  principles  of  that  kind  of  national  defence  were 
clearly  unfolded.  The  parties  here  were  so  warm  at  this  time 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  the  names  of  authors,  to  which 
I  had  an  additional  motive,  from  a  hint  of  Dr.  Cullen*s ;  for, 
supping  one  night  with  him.  Dr.  Wight  being  only  in  com- 
pany, afler  praising  the  pamphlet,  he  added  that  he  did  not 
know  the  author,  and  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  who  occasionally 
saw  so  many  of  the  superior  orders,  could  assure  us  that  those 
pamphlets,  which  were  ascribed  to  clergymen,  had  raised  a 
spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  clergy,  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  stand.  As,  since  the  days  of  the  faction  about  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  three  or  four  of  us  were  supposed  to  be 
the  authors  of  all  the  pamphlets  which  raised  public  attention, 
we  sheltered  ourselves  in  the  crowd  ;  and  it  was  a  good  while 
before  tlie  real  writers  were  found  out. 
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MiLLAK  TUB  BoOKSBLLEB.  —  BCKJAICDI  FRAXXUM.  —  LOBD  CUTK 


This  year  [17G0]  woa  tbe  moat  imptrtant  of  mj  lU^  fa 
before  the  end  of  it  I  was  united  with  tlte  most  valiuble  Mead 
and  companion  that  any  mortal  ever  poamnd.  Mj  TOittt 
bad  been  spent  in  a  vain  pursuit ;  for  m^  first  lore^  wUA  I 
have  mentioned  as  far  back  oa  tbe  year  178S,  had  k^  OBtks 
po9fC5?ion  till  1753,  by  means  of  her  eoqnetrf  and  tbj  bnm^ 
lution.  She  waa  of  superior  understanding  aa  well  u  bewi^ 
In  this  last  she  would  have  excelled  moat  wtunott  of  her  tbM^ 
had  ehe  not  been  the  worst  dancer  in  the  world,  iiUdt  ike 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  d^  thoogfa  bw  enrlaai 
rivals  laughed  and  rejoiced  at  her  penereriBg  follj.  Thm^ 
she  had  a  bad  voice  and  a  bad  ear,  ahe  waa  a  great  mirtril 
of  conversation,  baving  bolb  wit  and  bninor,  and,  widi  M  air 
of  baughtj  prudery,  had  enough  of  coqnetiy  both  to  Mnot 
and  retain  her  lovors,  of  whom  ahe  had  nuuij. 

An  earlj  inclination  ahe  bad  to  a  Toung  g 
was  prevented  from  monTing  her,  and  waa  soon  i 
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at  the  battle  of  Fontenoj,  made  her  difficult  to  please.  I  had 
neyer  fiurlj  put  the  question  to  her  till  about  the  year  1752, 
when  she  expressly  refused  me.  This  made  me  lessen  the 
number  of  my  visits,  and  made  her  restrain  her  coquetry. 
Soon  after  another  came  in  my  way,  whose  beauty  and 
attractions  made  me  forget  the  former,  to  whom,  though  she 
was  inferior  in  sense  and  even  in  beauty,  yet  being  ten  years 
younger,  and  having  gayety  of  spirit,  I  became  deeply  enam- 
ored, and  was  in  full  belief  that  I  had  gained  her  affections, 
when  I  was  informed  that  she  h«id  suddenly  given  her  hand 
to  a  young  man  in  every  respect,  except  in  birth  perhaps, 
beneath  her  notice.  In  both  those  ladies  I  believe  their 
vanity  prevailed  against  affection.  They  could  not  think  of 
being  wife  of  a  minister.  The  first  attempted  after  this  to 
ensnare  me  again,  but  I  escaped.  To  have  done  with  her, 
and  to  justify  me  —  two  gentlemen  of  my  friends  addressed 
her  vehemently,  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Robert  Keith  the  am- 
bassador. The  first,  who  pleased  her  much,  was  rejected  for 
the  same  reason  I  was  :  he  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  though 
in  a  more  lucrative  profession  now,  it  was  not  higher.  Her 
rejection  of  the  second,  I  believe,  was  owing  chiefly  to  prin- 
ciple. Though  he  was  twenty-four  years  older  than  her,  his 
rank  was  an  attraction  which  balanced  that;  but  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  quarrelling  with  his  daughters,  some  of 
whom  were  her  companions,  and  not  much  younger  than  her- 
self. At  last,  after  having  rejected  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old,  to  the  number  of  half  a  score,  she  gave  her  hand,  at 
forty-five,  to  the  worse-tempered  and  most  foolish  of  all  her 
lovers,  who  had  a  bare  competency,  and  which,  added  to  her 
fortune,  hardly  made  them  independent.  They  led  a  miser^ 
able  life,  and  parted  ;  soon  after  which  he  died,  and  she  then 
lived  respectably  to  an  advanced  age. 

I  owed  my  good  fortune  to  the  friendship  of  John  Home, 
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who  poinlcd  out  the  young  InAy  to  me  oa  »  proper  ol^eetof 
suit,  witlioul  which  I  should  nmet  faave  attempted  it,  on 
acLitunt  of  the  inequality  of  her  age  and  mine,  for  she  was 
then  just  pa=t  aevenlecn  when  I  was  thirty-«ght  I  irta  wdl 
acquninted  with  her  si»>ter  and  her  us  children,  and  saw  that 
they  were  very  remarkable ;  the  eldest,  8nrafa,  for  beanlj 
and  elegnitce,  accompiwicd  with  good  sense  and  a  grave  and 
reserved  demcnnor ;  the  pocond  for  an  expreattve  and  Urel^ 
countenance,  nilh  a  fine  bloom,  and  hair  (^  a  daric  flaxen 
color.  She  had  excellent  parts,  though  mKultiTated  and 
uncommon,  and  a  striking  cheerfulness  and  riTadtj  of  idbih 
ner.  Alter  nine  months'  courtship,  at  first  bj  sQent  and 
imperceptible  appronchao,  and  for  three  months  bj  a  doM 
though  unwarlike  siege,  I  obtained  her  heart  and  hand,  and 
no  man  ever  made  a  happier  conquest ;  for,  with  a  Gnperior 
understanding  and  great  discernment  for  her  age,  she  had  as 
ease  and  propriety  of  manners  which  made  her  to  be  well 
received,  and  indeed  much  distinguished,  in  every  compaof. 
Having  lost  her  father  and  mother  when  her  sister  was  firs 
years  of  age  and  she  only  two  —  the  folher,  on  rTirintmai 
day,  1744,  nnd  the  mother  on  the  same  festival  in  I74S,  of 
the  smalt-|K)x  —  each  of  their  trustees  (for  they  were  co- 
csses  of  Hi^alhpool  in  Northumberland,  Eii^ewton  paiM^ 
then  only  £180  per  annum),  Mr.  CoUingwood  of  Unthanl^ 
uonsin-german  of  their  mother,  took  the  eldest  under  his  a 
and  Mr.  William  Home,  minister  of  Polwarth,  who  httd  i 
tied  tlieir  father's  sister,  Mary  Koddam,  had  the  chaigs  of 
the  youngci'L  By  this  division,  Sarah,  the  eldest,  had  ■ 
ingly  many  advantages  above  her  uster,  for  she  Uved  vtt 
superior  people,  who  frequented,  and  were  indeed  aDIed  to^ 
the  best  families  in  their  county,  attended  the  best  schools  in 
Newcastle,  and  wa^  one  year  in  the  first  boarding-achool  fa 
Edinburgh  ;  and  accordingly  turned  out  an  elegant  and ' 
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bred  woman,  speaking  perfectly  good  English,  without  the 
roughness  peculiar  to  the  local  dialect,  and  was  admired, 
courted,  and  respected  wherever  she  went.  Yet  Mary,  the 
younger,  with  no  advantage  but  that  of  living  with  an  aunt  of 
superior  understanding  and  great  worth,  though  much  unedu- 
cated, and  having  only  one  year  of  the  Edinburgh  boarding- 
school,  soon  had  her  mind  enlarged  and  her  talents  improved 
by  some  instruction,  and  the  conversation  of  those  who  fre- 
quented us,  insomuch  that  in  not  more  than  one  year  after  our 
marriage,  she  appeared  not  only  without  any  seeming  defect  in 
her  education,  but  like  a  person  of  high  endowments.  Indeed, 
the  quickness  of  her  parts  and  the  extent  of  her  understand- 
ing were  surprising,  and  her  talent  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  and  in  delicacy  of  taste,  truly  as  admirable  as  any 
woman  I  ever  knew.  Add  to  this  that  she  was  noble  and 
generous  in  the  highest  degree,  compassionate  even  to  weak- 
ness, and,  if  her  friends  were  in  distress,  totally  forgetful  and 
negligent  of  herself.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  I  could 
derive  greater  satisfaction  from  any  circumstance  in  human 
life  than  I  did  from  the  high  approbation  which  was  given  to 
my  choice  by  the  very  superior  men  who  were  my  closest  and 
most  discerning  friends,  such  as  Ferguson,  Robertson,  Blair, 
and  Bannatine,  not  merely  by  words,  but^by  the  open,  respect- 
ful, and  confidential  manner  in  which  they  conversed  with  her. 
On  the  14th  of  October  was  made  the  important  change  in 
my  situation,  in  John  Home's  house,  in  Alison's  Square, 
when  he  was  absent  at  Lord  Eglintoun's,  who  had  become  a 
favorite  of  the  Earl  of  Bute's,  very  much  by  John's  means. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  able  as  well  as  an  agreeable  man, 
though  his  education  had  been  sadly  neglected.  We  had  sun- 
dry visits  next  day,  and  among  the  foremost  came  Sir  Harry 
Erskine  and  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum.  I  was  not  then 
much  acquainted  with  the  first,  bat  as  he  was  older  than  me 
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liy  seveml  yenra,  and  Fanny  Wedderborn,  of  irboDi  ka  i 
ilicii  in  full  pursuit,  was  as  much  older  dian  1117  yomg  wife,  I 
^ucj'Bcd  that  the  real  motive  of  this  visit,  M  my  fHend  Wed- 
derbiim  seldom  did  nnyihing  without  &  rmEon,  wu  to  «e6 
how  Huch  an  unequal  couple  would  look  on  the  day  Bfter 
their  marriage. 

We  remained  in  Edinburgh  till  Toesday  dte  3Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, when  Baron  Grant's  lady  came  in  her  coach  to  eany  a> 
to  CoetlesteadA,  some  nct&ssnry  repairs  ia  tlie  mame  not  bdi^ 
yet  finiahcd.  There  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  my  wife 
could  acquit  herself  equally  well  in  all-  companies,  and  had 
nothing  lo  wish  for  in  the  aiticle  of  behavior.  We  went  hoBM 
on  Salurdny  momiag,  and  the  Grants  fijllowed  08  to  dinner, 
and  were  met  by  the  Cardonnols. 

While  I  was  busy  with  tliis  important  change  in  my  done^ 
tic  stale,  I  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  to  write  a  sBtirioal  pant* 
plilct  in  my  ironical  Btjle  against  the  opposers  of  the  Scotdi 
Militia  Bill,  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  preceding  seBdoo. 
Being  too  much  engaged  to  attempt  anything  <rf'  that  kind  at 
the  time,  I  proposed  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  Adam  Fo^' 
guson,  then  living  at  Invcresk,  preparing  his  academloBl  Im> 
turos.  My  friend  answered  that  he  was  excellent  at  HfilMH  ' 
works,  but  could  turn  nothing  into  ridicnle,  as  be  had  Wt 
humor:  I  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  him  snSldently,  bok 
advised  him  to  go  and  try  him,  as  he  would  undertake  Dotbr 
ing  that  he  was  not  able  to  execute.  This  happened  about 
Hie  month  of  August,  and  Ferguson  having  undertaken  1^ 
executed  that  little  work  called  "Sister  Peg,"  in  the  s^fie  of 
Dr- Arbuthnot's  "John  Bull,"  which  ex<^  ted  both  a 
and  animosity.  The  real  author  was  carefully  < 
though  it  was  generally  ascribed  W  me,  aa  I  had  wriUen  two 
small  pieces  in  the  same  ironical  style.  Tb%  publio  hadoi 
doubt  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  out  of  four  of  ni^  if  a 
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the  joint  work  of  us  all.  The  secret  was  well  kept  hj  at  least 
ten  or  a  dozen  males  and  females.  This  pamphlet  occasioned 
a  very  ludicrous  scene  between  David  Hume  and  Dr.  Jardine, 
who  was  in  the  secret.  David  was  a  great  blab,  and  could 
conceal  nothing  that  he  thought  for  the  honor  of  his  friends, 
and  therefore  it  had  been  agreed  to  tell  him  of  none  of  our 
productions,  except  such  as  might  have  been  published  at  the 
Cross.  He  sent  for  Jardine,  whom  he  first  suspected  of  being 
the  author,  who  denying  his  capacity  for  such  a  work,  he  fixed 
on  me  (never  dreaming  of  Ferguson) ;  and  when  Jardine  pre- 
tended ignorance,  or  refused  to  gratify  him,  he  told  him  he 
had  written  it  himself  in  an  idle  hour,  and  desired  Jardine 
to  mention  him  as  the  author  everywhere,  that  it  might  not 
fall  on  some  of  us,  who  were  not  so  able  to  bear  it.  This 
I  could  not  have  believed,  had  not  David  himself  written 
me  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  which  I  shall  transcribe  in  the 
margin.* 

His  Majesty  Greorge  II.  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  which 
put  the  whole  nation  in  mourning.  John  Home  came  to  town 
for  a  night  or  two,  on  his  way  to  London,  with  Lord  Eglinton, 
when  began  his  greatness,  for  he  might  really  have  been  said 
to  have  been  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom  while  Bute  re- 
mained in  power,  which  influence  he  used  not  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement to  wealth  or  power  —  for  he  never  asked  anything 
for  himself,  and,  strange  to  tell,  never  was  offered  anything  by 
his  patron — but  for  the  service  of  his  friends,  or  of  those  who, 
by  flattery  and  application,  acquired  the  title  of  such,  for  he 
was  easily  deluded  by  pretences,  especially  to  those  of  roman- 
tic valor.  The  celebrated  Colonel  Johnston,  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor of  Minorca,  owed  to  him  his  being  restored  to  the  lino 
of' preferment  of  which  the  late  King  had  deprived  him,  for 

*  The  letter  will  be  found  in  the  IJft  and  Cbrretpondence  of  Jktoid  Hume^ 
ii.  88.  —  Ed. 
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liis  insolent  bchnvlor  lo  a  country  gentleman  in 
and  George  Johnstone  likewise," 

Towards  tlie  end  of  December  I  went  (o  Polwwtb  irlft 
Mr.  Home,  mj  wife's  uncle,  and  one  of  her  gmxHaaB,  anA 
went  to  Unthank  to  visit  Mr.  CoUingwood  the  other,  with  Foi^ 
roster  ibe  atlonie/,  lo  settle  our  aflairx,  — -  a  tnutj  fellow,  wlio 
had  already  made  a  Inrge  fortune,  and,  what  amused  me  mtidl^ 
tukcn  the  tone  of  a  discontented  patriot  »  strongly  agaiiNt 
the  ministry  of  his  Gmce,  that  thejr  were  obliged  in  a  /ear  «r 
two  to  let  him  have  a  sharo  in  the  managcmeilt.  JJezaador 
Collingwood  of  Unlbank,  Esq.,  the  couatn-geiman  of  my  wifih 
mother,  was  weak  and  vainglorioiu,  proud  of  hia  ttaSj,  and 
in  all,  and  above  all,  of  his  wife,  whom  he  obliged  os  to  yidt, 
and  irhom  we  found  vciy  hondaome  and  ver}' clever,  —  too 
much  io  for  the  squire. 

We  returned  by  Langlon,  as  we  had  come,  where'  Bved 
Alexander  Darid^jn  and  his  wife,  —  two  wmlhy  people,  who 
had  acquired  an  independent  estate  by  fanning,  which  had  mC 
been  frequently  done  at  that  time.     [Heathpool],  our  eetato^ 
lies  three  miles  from  L.ington,  sonthweit,  up  BenmoDt  Water, 
and  is  a  beautiful  highland  place.     I  had  not  beeo  ■ 
ubove  five  or  sis  days,  and  found  my  wife  at  my  IkllwiX  ^ 
where  she  was  the  Joy  and  delight  of  (lie  old  Iblks.    At  Oat  -* 
lime,  indeed,  she  was  irresistible ;  Ibf  to  youth  and  beon^   ■ 
she  added  a  cheerful  frankness  and  cordiality  ii 
which,  joined  with  an  agreeable  elocution  and  lively  wit,  a^  ^ 
traded  all  who  saw  her,  which  was  not  relished  by  my  oil'? 
flume,  who,  in  the  midst  of  forced  praise,  attempted  a  qwdos  of   ■ 
delmeiion,  which  was  completely  fcnled  by  the  goodrhumoKid  • 
indifiercnce,  or  ralher  contempt,  with  which  it  was  roedvt 

«  The  rormer,  Jnmei  Johnston,  bacams  anbicqusiilly  GtyTsnnrorQl 
George  Johniitoiie  wu  Onvanior  of  Wait  Florida,  and  antlior  of  IT 
wr  Acyiatilion  M  At  Eat  Aidiw.  —  Eo. 
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This  young  ladj,  of  uncommon  parts  and  understanding,  but 
a  degree  of  vanity  on  account  of  trifling  or  imaginary  quali- 
ties, ended  her  career  at  last  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  as 
I  have  before  stated. 

Early  in  this  year  (1761^  my  wife's  elder  sister.  Miss  Kod- 
dam,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  remained  with  us  till  she  was  mar- 
ried. She  was  a  beautiful  and  elegant  young  woman,  some- 
what taller  than  her  sister,  and  was  a  finer  woman  ;  but  she 
was  grave  and  reserved ;  and  though  she  had  good  sense,  and 
was  perfectly  hearty,  she  was  not  only  inferior  to  her  sister  in 
point  of  understanding,  but  in  that  lively  and  striking  expres- 
sion of  feeling  and  sentiment  which  never  failed  to  attract. 

They  were  knit  together  with  the  most  sisterly  love,  in 
which,  however,  the  younger  surpassed,  not  having  one  self- 
ish comer  in  her  whole  soul,  and  being  at  all  times  willing  to 
sacrifice  her  life  for  those  she  loved.  This  young  lady  soon 
attracted  our  friend  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson's  warmest  addresses, 
to  the  ardor  of  which  she  put  an  end  as  soon  as  he  explained 
himself,  for,  with  a  frankness  and  dignity  becoming  her  char- 
acter, she  assured  him  that,  had  she  not  been  inviolably 
engaged  to  another  gentleman,  she  would  not  have  hastily 
rejected  his  addresses,  as  his  character  and  manner  were  very 
agreeable  to  her,  and  therefore  prayed  him  to  discontinue  his 
suit  to  her,  as  she  could  not  listen  to  him  on  this  subject^ 
but  would  be  happy  in  his  firiendship,  and  the  continuance  of 
a  society  so  pleasing  to  her.  With  this  he  reluctantly  com- 
plied, but  frequented  our  house  as  much  as  ever  till  she  was 
married. 

The  gentleman  she  was  engaged  to  was  John  Erasmus 
Blackett,  Esq.,  the  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett, 
Bart.,  of  I^Ialfen,  in  Northumberland, -» a  man  of  large  for- 
tune, who  represented  the  elder  branch  of  the  Blackett  family, 
then  in  Sir  Walter  Blackett  Coverley,  who  was  the  nephew 
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of  the  Idle  Sir  William  Biackett  of  Ncwcaalle.  John  R  ^ 
lilai'kctl  wiia  a  very  handsome  young  man,  of  bWiiI  thirty,  I 
who  had  hctn   bred   at   Livprj-ool   with   Sir  [  ]  CimJiffc,   J 

and  11  u^  DUiv  aunici}  pui-iuer  ai!.k  ilr.  Aid&ruuai  Siaiwu^  an  -■ 
eminent  coal-deakr  in  Metrc&slle.     John  Bhckett  wm  called 
Eraamua  afler  Eraamua  Lewis,  who  ma  wuivUij  to  IiOcd 
Oxford  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  an  intimate  ftieod  of  Ul 
fatlier*^  John  Blacketl,  Esq.,  of  [  ],  in  Tnkahire,  wko 

never  was  baronet,  having  died  before  hia  mtde,  Sir  Edmrd 
Blackctt.  John  Eraamus  was  at  this  time  a  captain  and  pi^ 
ma.'tcr  in  his  brother's  regiment  of  Notlhnmberiand  ^'Hitk, 
litttly  itiised,  and  quartered  at  Benrid  unce  Mudi  or  Apri^ 
1760.  As  Mi^s  Roddam  was  not  of  age  till  Uardi,  the  imp- 
riage  was  delayed  til]  after  that  tune,  when  al»  oonld  diqion 
of  her  moiety  of  the  estate.  As  this  did  not  ihake  Ujts  But 
dam,  that  quieled  a  suspicion  which  Bome  of  her  fiiecds  enta^ 
tjiined  that  he  meant  to  draw  off.  Bat  he  came  and  virited  us 
in  the  end  of  January,  when  every  flhadoir  <tf  donbt  of  Ul 
ful611ing  his  engagement  was  dissipated. 

I  was  only  afmd  that  a  man  so  imperieclJj  edncated  aa  ht 
had  been,  and  of  ordinary  talents,  oooM  not  long  p 
nate  in  (he  breast  of  a  young  lady  who  had  gerae  and  a 
bihty  enough  to  rehsh  the  converaolian  of  die  I 
and  enlightened  philosopher,  who  had  enough  of  tlw  Wori^ 
however,  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Polite  FhUoaoplian 

I  relumed  with  Mr.  Blackeft  in  the  banning  of  Febnn^ 
to  Berwick  and  Wooler,  where  I  met  the  InuteeB,  There  &• 
estate  was  let  to  Ralph  Compton,  the  sectnid  bod  ef  oar 
former  tenant,  for  the  usual  term,  and  rose  Irom  £  180  pw 
annum  to  £283.  Before  we  parted,  Hr.  Bladwtt  MttU 
with  me  tliat  be  would  come  to  us  in  April,  and  ffnmplflWt  lili 
engagemcDL  He  went  on  irom  Alnwick,  and  I  to  tbe  naf 
at  Wooler. 
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He  came,  accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  from  Berwick, 
attended  by  a  brother  captain,  Edward  Adams,  whose  mother 
was  a  Collingwood,  a  grandaunt  of  the  young  ladles.  They 
came  first  to  my  house  for  a  day,  and  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  we  followed  them  two  days  after,  where  the  young 
couple  were  married  by  Mr.  Car,  of  the  English  chapel,  as 
they  were  both  Episcopalians. 

The  day  after  the  marriage  Blackett  gave  us  a  handsome 
dinner  at  Fortune's,  for  which  he  only  charged  half  a  crown 
a  head,  and  said  he  then  never  charged  more  for  the  best 
dinner  of  two  courses  and  a  dessert  which  he  could  set  down. 
Mr.  Ferguson  dined  with  us.  Next  day  they  came  to  Mussel- 
burgh for  two  days,  and  then  departed  for  Newcastle  through 
Berwick,  where  the  regiment  still  was.  There  was  one 
thing  very  remarkable  of  that  regiment,  which,  though  six 
hundred  strong,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  yet  lost  not  one 
man  for  one  year  and  four  months.  So  much  for  the  health- 
iness of  Berwick. 

My  youngest  sister,  Janet,  a  beautiful,  elegant,  and  pleasing 
young  woman,  was  married  at  London,  where  she  had  gone 
to  be  with  her  sister,  on  August  80th,  1760,  with  Captain 
Thomas  Bell,  a  nephew  of  Provost  Bell's,  who  had  been 
captain  of  a  trading  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  having 
been  attacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  took  her  after  a  short 
engagement,  and  got  £  1,000  as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He 
was  a  very  sensible,  clever  man,  much  esteemed  by  his  com- 
panions, and  had  become  an  insurance  broker. 

On  the  first  of  July  this  year  my  wife  brought  me  a  daugh- 
ter, and  my  sister  gave  a  son  to  Thomas  Bell  on  the  6th  of 
the  same  month.  He  was  the  first  of  eight  sons  she  had, 
seven  of  w^hom  were  running,  of  whom  Carlyle,  whom  we 
took  in  1782  at  two  years  old,  is  the  youngest,  who  are  all 
alive  in  1804,  and  eight  daughters  all  well  married,  and  have 
manv"  children. 
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His  Grace  Archibald  I>uke  of  Argjls  Sod  tmAj  in  ^alnft 
as  suddenly  almost,  and  at  the  same  age  o(  witniilj  if  mil,  m 
his  Majesty,  George  II.,  had  done  in  October  pieeedii^  On 
this  occasion  Lord  Bute  wrote  a  verj  kiad  letter  to  Iiocd 
Milton,  tLe  friend  and  sub-minister  of  ArgjlOi  lameotiiig  hii 
loss,  and  assuring  him  that  there  ehoold  be  no  dunge  is 
re.<pect  to  bim.  Adam  Feigason  was  with  IGltoo  when  be 
received  this  letter,  to  whom  he  gare  it  aAer  leading  i^  mj-- 
ing,  "Is  this  man  sincere?"  to  which  FergoKHi)  oo  pemnl, 
"  I  have  DO  doubt  that  be  was  so  when  he  wtole  iL"  ICltoo 
declined  being  longer  employed ;  and  it  wu  well,  for  he  KKn 
fell  into  that  decline  of  mental  powers  which  luted  till  hn 
death,  in  1766.  Lord  Bute  tried  to  make  hia  brother,  SbMit 
M'Kenzic,  succeed  Milton,  but  he  neither  had  talenta  nor 
inclination.  Baron  Mure,  who  was  a  man  of  boainen  and 
of  sound   sense,  was  employed  while   Loid    Bute  WM    la 

In  this  year  I  lont  my  giand&ther  and  gtandmodier  BoUn* 
son,  truly  respectable  people  in  their  day.  He  died  BMt,  it 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  ehe,  who  wai  half  a  year  y 
than  him,  gave  way  to  late  just  ux  montha  after  Unb 

When  my  wife  was  perfectly  reoorered,  I  finind  mjBelf  thh 
der  the  necessity  of  carrying  her  to  Newcastle  to  vint  htr 
sister,  to  whom  she  was  most  tenderly  attached.  Mr.  1 
was  then  living  in  Pilgrim  Street,  a  small  but  i 
house  near  the  gate.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  judges  were  in  town,  and  a  great  crowd  of  compaoj. 
Mr.  Blackett's  brother  Heniy,  the  clergyman,  was  Ibdo  with 
him,  who  was  an  Oxonian,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  Toy  agree* 
able  man  of  the  world.  We  were  Tinted  hj  all  thur  fricDda 
in  Newcastle  and  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  mai^  agree* 
able  acquiuntance.  Sir  Walter  BUckett  was  one  who  Bred 
m  a  fine  old  house,  directly  opposite  to  Hr.  BlsiAetL     Hft 
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was  a  very  genteel,  fine-looking  man,  turned  of  fortj,  who  had 
not  been  happy  with  his  lady,  the  daughter  (natural)  of  his 
uncle.  Sir  William  Blackett,  who  had  left  him  and  her  heirs 
of  his  estate,  provided  they  intermarried.  He  fulfilled  the  will 
most  cordially,  for  he  was  in  love  with  his  cousin ;  but  she  re- 
luctantly, because  she  did  not  care  for  him.  By  report  she 
was  of  superior  understanding  to  him ;  for  he  was  not  a  man 
of  remarkable  parts,  but  strong  in  friendship,  liberality,  and 
public  spirit;  and  he  had  a  great  fortune,  not  less  than 
£  20,000,  with  which  he  amply  gratified  his  own  disposition. 
He  was  ostentatious,  and  fond  of  popularity,  which  he  gained 
by  his  public  charities ;  but  lived  to  lose  it  entirely.  He  was 
long  member  from  the  town  of  Newcastle,  but  never  would 
ask  any  favors  of  Ministers,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  brought 
in  a  clever  colleague,  a  Mr.  Ridley,  who  got  all  the  favors 
from  Ministers,  having  both  Sir  Walter's  interest  and  his  own, 
by  which  the  credit  of  the  former  with  his  townsmen  was 
much  shaken. 

Our  sister,  Mrs.  Blackett,  luckily  proved  a  great  favorite  of 
Sir  Walter's,  as  his  cousin,  John  Erasmus,  had  been  before, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  payment  of  his  lead  mines,  which  being 
very  productive,  was  a  place  of  profit. 

Mr.  Collingwood  of  Chirton  was  another  valuable  acquaint- 
ance :  he  was  Recorder  of  the  town,  and  a  lawyer  of  great 
ability.  Though  but  the  second  brother,  he  had  acquired  the 
family  estate  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  elder, 
who  was  representative  of  an  ancient  family,  and  whose  son 
is  Yice-Admiral  Collingwood,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Blackett's 
eldest  daughter.  The  Recorder  had  acquired  Chirton  by  mar- 
riage ;  for  a  laird  of  Roddam,  one  of  the  five  families  in  the 
county  who  were  proprietors  before  the  Conquest,  having  been 
an  attorney  at  Newcastle,  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Chirton, 
wluch  he  left  to  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  one 
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of  wbom  marrieil  a  Mr.  Ilillon  LawMD  and  As  odiv  Mr. 
ColtingwocMl,  wliite  the  ancient  manor  of  P^'^*™  mat  llj 
entail  lo  bin  Dephew,  Admiral  Roddam.  Tliera  wen  two 
houses  at  Chirton,  only  diTided  from  each  other  hj  a  niadi 
and  by  far  the  beat  was  the  poasessioo  of  Muy,  the  fiHmt 
sister,  and  her  husband  Lawgoo,  which  had,  in  the  end  of  dta 
17lh  century,  belonged  to  ArchibaU,  the  first  Doka  of  Aigjk^ 
nho  had  built  or  repaired  it  as  a  eoDTenient  phua  halwean 
London  and  Inverary  on  his  jonmey  to  and  from  tha  cafitaL 
It  was  at  this  house  that  he  died,  on  <«a  of  thoae  joameji. 
This  house  is  now  the  posBesrioa  of  Adam  de  n«TAiM>»^ 
LawsoD,  Esq.,  which  waa  lefl  to  hii  molhOT,  Ann  Hilbni,  hf 
]ier  coudin  Hilton  Lawson ;  because  if  her  broUier,  a  Sevw 
Mr.  Hilton,  bad  not  died,  he  would  have  fallen  heir  to  Aat 
and  several  other  estates  of  Mr.  lAwson's.  This  gentlemiB 
b  Ihe  son  and  heir  of  my  cdd  friend  Mansfield  de  Oudooa^ 
formerly  mentioned.* 

Those  families  adopted  our  two  wirea  as  their  relatiou,  aa 
their  father  was  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Tfa***""*!  anl 
tlicir  mother  of  that  of  Collingwood  of  Tjnthank,  who  wu 
relnled  to  both. 

At  Ibis  period  there  were  not  many  converuble  gentleniea 
in  Newcastle,  which  made  one  valne  Mr.  Collingwood  tba 
moro  ;  for  the  men  were  in  general  very  ill  edacaled*  wUla 
the  ladies,  who  were  bred  in  the  Gonth,  l^  their  a^^iearailM 
and  manners,  seemed  to  be  very  nneqiully  joktA.  "Rm 
clergy  at  the  time  were  almost  all  nnderbred,  then  being 
only  one  vicar  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  only  onratea  or  leetsr^ 
ers.  Some^mes  a  neighboring  cleigyman  of  naiveni^  ednen* 
tion  accepted  of  a  lectureship  for  the  sake  of  living  in  towm 
in  the  winter,  though  the  salaries  were  no  man  than  £  100 1 
yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ladies,  the  slate  of  sode^  voaif 
«  Sm  iboTt,  p.  tT».  '' 
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have  then  been  disagreeable.     For  many  years  past  it  has 
been  totally  different. 

At  a  grand  dancing  assembly  our  ladies  were  gratified  as 
much  as  they  could  be,  for  Mrs.  Blackett  had  the  honor  of 
dancing  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  her  sister  with  Vis- 
count Torrington,  and  had  the  approbation  of  a  very  numerous 
company  for  their  genteel  appearance  and  good  looks. 

His  Grace  had  come  down  to  take  care  of  his  parliamentary 
interest,  having  great  estates  in  the  northern  counties.  He 
was  opposed  in  Cumberland  by  Sir  James  Lowther,  who, 
afler  a  ten  years'  war,  drove  the  beaten  Duke,  with  infinite 
loss  of  money,  out  of  the  north.  Lowther  went  off  conqueror, 
but  more  detested  than  any  man  alive,  as  a  shameless  political 
sharper,  a  domestic  bashaw,  and  an  intolerable  tyrant  over  his 
tenants  and  dependents.  John  Home  cried  him  up  as  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  men ;  and  he  flattered  and  obliged 
John  because  he  had  the  ear  of  Lord  Bute,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  an  amiable  and  patient  woman,  he  had  married  and 
abused.  Home  prevailed  with  him  to  prefer  George  John- 
stone, the  Governor  of  Florida,  to  Admiral  Elliot,  for  one  of 
his  seats  in  Parliament,  though  he  was  by  no  means  the  best 
man  of  the  two ;  but  what  was  still  more  flattering  to  John,  in 
two  duels  he  was  involved  in  (neither  of  which,  however,  took 
f  lace),  he  took  him  for  his  second.  John  cried  him  up  for 
every  good  quality,  while  Ferguson,  who  had  seen  him  often, 
said  he  thought  him  a  very  stupid  man.  Bob  Hume,  who 
lived  nine  months  in  his  house  in  London,  attending  his  cousin. 
Sir  Michael  Fleming,  with  whom  he  went  to  Groningen, 
thought  him  a  capricious,  and  sometimes  a  brutal,  head  of  a 
family.  Robert  Adam  told  me  many  stories  of  him,  which 
made  me  conclude  that  he  was  truly  a  madman,  though  too 
rich  to  be  confined. 

Ab  Mrs.  C  had  never  been  in  that  country  before,  we  made 
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thought  necessary  hj  him,  and  two  other  members  with  whom 
he  was  to  consult.  In  a  hiughing  humor,  Andrew  Crosbie 
was  chosen  Assassin,  in  case  any  officer  of  that  sort  should 
be  needed ;  but  David  Hume  was  added  as  his  Assessor,  with- 
out whose  assent  nothing  should  be  done,  so  that  between  plus 
and  minui  there  was  likely  to  be  no  bloodshed. 

This  club  continued  to  be  in  great  perfection  for  six  or 
seven  years,  because  the  expense  was  moderate,  while  every 
member  was  pleased  with  the  entertainment  as  well  as  the 
company.  During  these  seven  years  a  very  constant  attend- 
ant told  me  that  he  never  observed  even  an  approach  to  in- 
ebriety in  any  of  the  members.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
by  means  of  an  unlucky  quarrel  between  one  or  two  of  the 
members  and  our  landlord,  who  was  an  absurd  fool,  the  dub 
lefl  his  house  and  went  to  Fortune's,  the  most  fashionable 
tavern  in  town,  where  the  dinners  were  more  showy,  but  not 
better,  and  the  wines  only  dearer ;  but  the  day's  expense  soon 
came  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  bill  at  Thomas 
Nicholson's,  which  made  many  of  the  members,  not  the  least 
conversible,  lessen  the  number  of  days  of  attendance;  and, 
what  was  worse,  as  the  club  had  long  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  public,  many  members  were  admitted  whose  minds  were 
not  congenial  with  the  old  members.  When  this  change 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  essentially  hurting  the  club,  a  few 
of  us  had  recourse  to  a  plan  for  keeping  the  old  members  to- 
gether, which  was  that  of  establishing  a  new  club,  to  be  called 
the  "  Tuesday,"  to  meet  on  that  day,  and  dine  together,  with- 
out deserting  the  Foker.  This  lasted  for  two  years  at  Som- 
mer's  tavern ;  for  we  did  not  go  to  Nicholson's  for  fear  of 
giving  offence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  'Foker  dwindled  away 
by  the  death  or  desertion  of  many  of  the  members  who  had 
lately  been  brought  in,  and  then  we  broke  up  the  Tuesday, 
and  frequented  the  Poker.    I  found  in  the  hands  of  Fergusoo 
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a  list  of  (hia  club,  iakvn  in  1774,  and  wrote  hyC 
Jamea  Edgar,  to  wbich,  in  other  haiidi^  mm  added  ^fl  1 
members  as  thej  were  elected.  I  have  noi  M  list  preTioaS 
to  this;  but  from  1762  to  '84,  saaiij  membvt  mtifit  have 
died,  two  of  whom  I  remember  —  vix.  Dr.  JttSitie.  and  Am- 
bassador Keith ;  Dr.  Gregory,  too,  mi^  be  «dtled,  but  he  did 
not  atteod  above  ooce  or  twice.  Hm  wnomt  of  the  whole  uo 
this  list  b  eixty-six.*  When  James  Edgir  wm  In  Paris  with 
Sir  Laurence  Dundoa,  his  coudo,  daring  the  floarisbing  state 
of  this  club,  he  was  asked  by  D'Alembert  to  go  with  hint  to 
their  club  of  literati  at  Paris ;  to  wluoh  ba  answered  that  be 
had  no  curiosity  to  visit  them,  as  be  had  aehd>  at  Edinburgh, 
with  whom  he  dined  weeUy,  oompoae^  he  bdieved,  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Europe.  Similar  to  this  was  a  saying  of  Prin- 
cess Dashcoff,  when  disputing  one  day  iridl  me  at  Buxton 
about  the  superiority  of  Edinbnr^  u  •  xesidence,  to  most 
other  cities  in  Europe,  when,  hariiig  alleged  soodiy  puniculan 
in  which  I  thought  we  excelled,  none  of  whidi  she  would  admit 
of, — "No,"  says  she,  "but  I  know  me  artide  which  you  have 
not  mendoned,  in  which  I  must  give  yoa  the  precedency ; 
which  is,  that  of  all  the  sensible  men  I  have  met  with  in  my 
travels  through  Europe,  yours  at  Edinburgh  aru  the  most 
Bcnaible."  Let  me  add  one  testimony  mne,  that  of  the  Hon- 
orable General  James  Murray,  Lord  Elibank's  brother,  a  man 
of  fashion  and  of  the  world.  Being  at  the  Cross  (the  'Change) 
one  day,  just  before  the  hour  of  dimier,  which  by  tliat  time 
was  prolonged  to  three  o'clock,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  asked 
mo  if  I  had  yet  met  with  his  toother  IClitmnfc.     I  answered^ 

«  The  lilt  liu  bMQ  ain*dj  piiaMd  ta  a»  Bnp|dnMit  ts  Ty tier'i  Lift  ig 
Kama,  with  (oms  [aficcurate  BXtrula  Ihim  Culjle'*  US.    This  is  tha  b«U 
eituit  kecotmt  of  this  cnrloua  IiuHtntloB,  asd  nothing  «f  mlua  eould  ba 
addsd  to  It  «TU)  fh>Tii  the  mlnutM  of  ll>  jmimhiIIihi.  wUoh  >be  Editor  SH^H 
in  lh«  luuids  of  th«  Itte  Sir  Adun  Fosucn.  — Id,  ^H 
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*  No ;  was  he  expecting  him  in  town  that  day  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
he ;  "he  promised  to  come,  and  introduce  me  to  the  Poker." 
"  If  that  is  all  your  business,"  replied  I,  '*  and  you  will  accept 
of  me  as  your  introductor,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honor ;  and 
perhaps  your  brother  may  come  late,  as  he  sometimes  does."* 
He  accepted,  and  the  club  happened  to  be  very  well  attended. 
When  we  broke  up,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  it  being 
summer,  and  I  was  proceeding  down  street  to  take  my  horse 
to  Musselburgh,  he  came  up  with  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
Doctor !  I  never  was  so  much  disappointed  in  all  my  life  as 
at  your  club,  for  I  expected  to  sit  silent  and  listen  to  a  parcel 
of  pedants  descanting  on  learned  subjects  out  of  my  range  of 
knowledge ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  have  met  with  an  agreeable, 
polite,  and  lively  company  of  gentlemen,  in  whose  conversation 
I  have  joined  and  partaken  with  the  greatest  delight."  As 
Murray  was  a  very  acute  and  sensible  man,  I  took  this  as  a 
very  high  compliment  to  the  manners  as  well  as  the  parts  of 
our  club. 

In  April  this  year  Mrs.  C.  went  to  Newcastle,  to  attend  her 
sister,  who  was  to  lie-in  of  her  first  child.  I  went  with  her  to 
Langton  in  Northumberland,  and  returned  home,  Mrs.  B.  hav- 
ing met  her  there. 

I  attended  the  Assembly  of  which  I  was  a  member,  for  the 
first  time  out  of  my  course,  when  Dr.  Trail  of  Glasgow  was 
Moderator.  He  put  upon  me  the  three  addresses  which  were 
sent  up  from  this  Assembly  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Princess-Dowager  of  Wales,  on  the  marriage  of  their  Majes- 
ties, which  were  thought  to  be  well  composed,  o^pecially  that 
to  His  Majesty.  This  even  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Commissioner,  though  not  pleased  with  me,  when  on  one  of 
the  preceding  years  I  had  helped  to  raise  bad  humor  against 
him  for  inviting  Whitefield  to  dine  at  his  table,  and  another 
year  he  had  entertained  [a  design  j  of  dissolving  the  Assembly 
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and  had  once  loved,  his  wife,  whom  he  was  conscious  he  had 
injured.  In  this  tender  state  of  vexation,  mixed  with  grief 
and  penitence,  he  met  at  Newcastle  with  a  very  handsome 
young  lady,  Miss  Maria  Fielding,  a  niece  of  Sir  John  Field** 
ing,  whose  manners,  softened  by  his  recent  loss  and  melancholy 
appearance,  so  much  subdued  him,  that  he  fell  suddenly  in 
love,  and  was  ashamed  and  afflicted  with  his  own  feelings, 
falling  into  a  kind  of  a  hysterical  fit.  Mrs.  Carlyle  told  me 
afterwards  that  she  had  made  him  confess  this,  which  he  said 
he  did  because  he  saw  she  had  found  him  out  Hearing  that 
some  of  his  friends  were  at  ELarrogate,  he  lefl  us  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  and  went  there.  At  this  place  there  was  plenty 
of  gay  company,  and  play,  and  every  sort  of  amusement  for 
an  afflicted  widower,  so  that  his  lordship  soon  forgot  his  lady 
and  her  jointure,  and  Maria  Fielding,  and  all  his  cares  and 
sorrow,  and  became  the  gayest  man  in  the  whole  house  before 
the  month  of  July  elapsed. 

As  we  were  to  go  round  by  Dumfries  to  visit  my  sister 
Dickson,  who  had  fallen  into  a  decline,  and  was  drinking 
goats'  whey  in  the  neighborhood,  we  proposed  to  take  the 
road  to  Carlisle  from  Newcastle ;  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  not  being 
very  strong,  we  got  Mr.  Blackett's  chaise  for  the  first  day's 
journey.  After  you  have  got  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  from 
Newcastle,  the  country  becomes  dreary  and  desolate,  without 
a  single  interesting  object  but  what  employs  the  curious  re- 
search of  the  antiquarian,  —  the  remains  of  that  Roman  wall 
which  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
on  the  Roman  provinces  or  the  defenceless  natives.  Tho 
wall  in  many  parts  is  wonderfully  entire ;  and  while  it  dem- 
onstrates the  art  and  industry  of  the  Romans,  brings  full  in 
our  view  the  peace  and  security  we  now  enjoy  under  a  govern- 
ment that  unites  the  interest  and  promotes  the  common  pros* 
pority  of  the  whole  island.    We  slept  at  Glenwhilt,  a  paltrf 
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place,  and  got  to  Brampton  early  next  duj,  but  hail  to  send 
to  Carlisle  Tor  a  chaise,  as  I  did  not  cIkkmc  to  ourj  Mr. 
Blackett's  any  farther.  This  pliice,  as  is  noted  in  on  aMounl 
of  Dr.  Wight,  is  remarkable  for  the  birth  of  tbree  penoia  in 
the  same  year,  or  nearly  so,  who  got  as  high  in  tboir  respe^re 
professions  as  they  possibly  could,  —  Dr.  Thomas  a  mmi  of  tiu 
recMor  of  the  parish,  who  eiune  to  be  Bishop  of  Boche»ti!r; 
Mr.  Wallace,  a  son  of  rlie  aitomey,  who  arrived  at  the  dignilj 
of  Attorney- General,  and  would  have  been  Chnoeellor  h»d  bo 
lived ;  and  Dr.  William  Wight,  the  son  of  the  disscDting 
minister,  who  lived  to  he  Professor  of  DivLnily  in  Glasgow. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  c)iai«e  came  fron 
Carlisle,  for  which  I  had  sent,  so  that  we  not  only  break&stod 
but  dined  here,  when  the  cheapness,  not  less  than  the  good* 
ness,  of  our  fare  was  eurprising,  as  4;.  Gd.  was  the  wIh^ 
expense  for  !AIrs.  Carlyle's  dinner  and  mine,  and  Blaeketi'i 
servant,  and  two  hordes,  mine  having  gone  on  to  Carlisle. 
The  environs  of  Carlisle  are  beautiful,  and  Mrs.  Carlylc  waa 
much  pleased  ivilh  Ihem.  The  road  from  tlienee  to  Dum^o 
is  throngh  a  level  country,  but  not  very  interesting,  being  u 
that  time  unimproved,  and  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  ap- 
proach to  Dumfries  ou  every  side  is  pleasing. 

My  sister  Dickson  was  down  at  Newabbey,  ten  miles  bo- 
low  Dumfries,  on  the  we^t  side  of  the  Nilh,  for  the  sake  of 
goals'  whey.  We  went  down  next  day,  but  found  her  far 
gone  in  a  decline,  a  disorder  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  our 
family.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Mi-a.  Carlyle's  char- 
acter bcfoi«  she  met  her,  which  she  did  with  the  most  leader 
and  cheerful  alTection.  Her  appearance,  she  told  me,  evm 
BurposBed  all  she  had  heard ;  and  for  the  two  days  tliey  re- 
mained together,  there  never  was  a  closer  nnion  of  two  suitc- 
rior  minds,  soflened  by  tendeniess  and  adonied  with  evi 
female  virtue.     It  nm  dilficull  to  part  Ihem,  as  they 
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sure  thcj  would  meet  no  more :  many  confident  promises 
were  made,  however,  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the  mel- 
ancholy parting,  which  my  sister  performed  with  such  angelic 
gajetj  as  led  Mrs.  Carljle  into  the  belief  that  she  thought 
herself  in  little  danger.  I  knew  the  contrary.  One  thing  she 
did  —  which  was,  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  of  what  an 
excellent  mind  it  was  to  which  I  was  united ;  but  this  needed 
no  confirmation.  Afler  this  scene,  Dumfries  and  the  com- 
pany of  our  friends  was  irksome,  so  we  made  haste  to  meet 
mj  mother,  who  had  taken  the  road  home  from  Penrith,  hav- 
ing been  so  long  absent  from  my  father.  We  found  our  little 
girl  in  perfect  health. 

It  was  this  year,  in  September,  that  on  the  death  of  Hynd- 
man  I  succeeded  him  in  the  place  of  Almoner  to  the  King, 
an  office  of  no  great  emolument,  but  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  very  convenient,  as  my  stipend  was  small,  for  I  kept  my 
resolution  to  defer  a  prosecution  for  an  augmentation  till  my 
patron  was  of  age.  I  had  reason  to  expect  this  office,  not 
only  by  means  of  John  Home,  now  having  much  of  Lord 
Bute's  ear,  but  from  the  friendship  of  Sir  Gilbert  £lliot  and 
Sir  Harry  Erskine,  who  were  friends  of  Lord  Bute.  Charles 
Townshend,  too,  had  made  application  at  this  time,  though  he 
failed  me  before. 

The  death  of  Hyndman  was  a  disappointment  to  Robertson 
in  the  management  of  the  Church,  which  he  had  now  in  view. 
By  his  preference  of  Hyndman,  he  had  provoked  Dick,  who 
was  a  far  better  man,  and  proved  a  very  formidable  and  vig- 
orous opponent ;  for  he  joined  the  Wild  or  High-fiying  party, 
and  by  moderating  their  councils  and  defending  their  meas- 
ures as  often  as  he  could,  made  them  more  embarrassing 
than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  follow  their  own  measures. 
Hyndman  was  a  clever  fellow,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  gocMl 
debater  in  church  courts.     Cuming  had  adopted  him  a<>  hit 
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Airdrie,  particularly  Robin  Boyle  and  the  Dunlops.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Black,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wight,  were 
now  here,  though  the  last  had  not  yet  got  into  his  house. 
We  had  many  agreeable  meetings  with  them,  as  well  as  with 
our  mercantile  friends.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  No.  45,  when 
just  published  by  Wilkes,  of  which  Smith  said,  on  hearing  it 
read,  "  Bravo !  this  fellow  will  either  be  hanged  in  six  months, 
or  he  will  get  Lord  Bute  impeached."  Supping  with  him  in 
%  company  of  twenty-two,  when  a  certain  young  peer  was 
present,  after  a  little  while  I  whispered  him  that  I  wondered 
they  had  set  up  this  man  so  high,  as  I  thought  him  mighty 
foolish.  '*  We  know  that  perfectly,"  said  he ;  "  but  he  is  the 
only  lord  at  our  college."  To  this  day  there  were  not  above 
two  or  three  gentlemen's  chaises  in  Glasgow,  nor  hackney- 
coaches,  nor  men-servants  to  attend  at  table ;  but  they  were 
not  the  worse  served. 

Soon  after  we  returned  home  in  the  beginning  of  May,  my 
sister  and  her  children  returned  to  London,  but  took  the  way 
by  Dumfries  to  visit  their  friends  there. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  this  year, 
and  being  now  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  be  member  of  Assembly  every  year.  He 
had  lost  Hyndman,  but  he  had  now  adopted  Dr.  John  Drys- 
dale,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  one  of  the  Adams,  a  far 
better  man  in  every  respect;  for  he  had  good  talents  for 
business,  though  his  invincible  modesty  prevented  his  speaking 
in  public.  He  now  managed  the  Highland  correspondence, 
and  became  extremely  popular  in  that  division  of  the  Church. 
Robertson  had  now  Dr.  Dick  as  his  stated  opponent,  who 
would  have  been  very  formidable  had  he  not  been  tied  up  by 
his  own  principles,  which  were  firm  in  support  of  presenta- 
tions, and  by  his  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  member 
of  Assembly  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years,  on  account 
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of  the  strict  rotation  obsened  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edhf 

Andi-cw  CrosLie,  the  advocate,  waa  another  conetsnt  and 
ftblo  opponent  of  Dr.  Kobertson  and  his  frieods,  though  haoi- 
pered  a  little  by  tbe  law  of  pntronage.  His  maternal  Bocle, 
Lord  Tinwald,  the  Jusiice-Qerk,  who  was  his  {>atroti,  being 
de.id,  he  wished  to  gain  employment  by  plea-smg  the  popnbr 
Bide.  Fairbairn,  the  minister  of  Dumbarton,  waa  another  op- 
ponent, —  brisk  and  foul-mouthed,  who  stuck  at  notbiDg,  And 
was  endowed  with  a  rude  popular  eloquence ;  but  he  wm  ■ 
mere  liu-isor,  who  had  no  steady  views  to  direct  him.  He  itii» 
n  member  of  every  assembly,  and  spoke  in  every  autsii,  but 
chiefly  for  plunder,  —  that  is,  spplaii-e  and  dinners,  —  for  bo 
(lid  not  seem  to  care  wliether  he  lost  or  won.  Kobcrtsmi'i 
Eoolhing  manner  prevented  his  being  bard-mouthed  with  him. 

Dr.  Robertson  liad  for  ht3  ossistanta  [not  onlyj  all  the 
moderate  party  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood,  but  many 
clergyman  annually  from  (lie  most  diulanl  SyDods  and  Pre»- 
byteriea ;  who,  now  thnt  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  wers 
carried  on  with  freedom,  though  still  with  great  order,  were 
very  good  speakers  and  able  debaters.  There  were  very  few 
of  ilie  Iny  elders  of  much  consideration  who  opposed  him; 
and  Henry  Ditndas  (Loi'd  Melville),  who  waa  in  himself  a 
boat,  coming  neitt  year  to  our  aid,  [added  greatly  to  t 
strength,  and  made  the  business  fashionable,  for  till  then]  D 
of  the  superior  elders  deserted  the  Assembly,  insomuch  t 
I  remember  one  year,  that  when  a  most  important  ov&rtDra-l 
was  debated,  there  was  neither  one  of  the  Judges  nor  of  I] 
Crown  lawyers  in  the  Assembly.* 

In  May,  this  year,  we  liod  n  visit  from  the  Btacketta,  wlt4  J 
did  not  slay  long  ;  and  liaving  an  api>oinlmcnt  with  Dr.  Wgl 
to  go  for  a  few  weeks  to  Harrogate,  we  set  out  in  the  fa 

■  Tb?  pDisngo  in  brock^tt  it  [n  Ihe  MS.,  but  not  in  the  Aiilhot'i  hmiiL    I 
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ning  of  July,  and  on  our  waj  passed  some  days  in  Newcastle, 
where  Wight,  who  was  a  stranger,  made  his  nsual  impression 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  thej  had  ever  seen.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  Dragon,  in  Harrogate,  however,  Wight's 
vivacity  was  alarmed  at  the  shyness  of  the  English,  who  are 
backward  to  make  ap  to  strangers  till  they  have  reconnoitred 
them  a  while.  Wight  was  much  enraged  at  this,  and  threats 
ened  either  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  breakfast  in  a  private 
room.  I  prevailed  with  him  to  have  his  table  set  in  the  long 
room,  where  our  demeanor  being  observed  by  the  company, 
we  were  soon  relieved  from  our  awkward  situation  by  an  invi- 
tation from  two  ladies,  who  had  no  men  with  them,  to  come 
to  their  breakfast-table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place 
at  tliis  time.  We  found  them  very  agreeable,  and  were  envied 
for  our  good  luck.  When  we  entered  the  dming-room  at  two 
o'clock  we  were  no  longer  strangers,  and  took  our  places  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  tlie  house.  There  were  two  tables 
in  the  dining-room,  which  held  between  thirty  and  forty 
apiece,  and  our  places  were  at  the  bottom  of  that  on  the  right 
hand,  from  whence  we  were  gradually  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
room  as  the  company  changed,  which  was  daily. 

Harrogate  at  tliis  time  was  very  pleasant,  for  there  was  a 
constant  succession  of  good  company,  and  the  best  entertain- 
ment of  any  watering-place  in  Britain,  at  the  least  expense. 
The  house  we  were  at  was  not  only  frequented  by  the  Scotch 
at  this  time,  but  was  the  favorite  house  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry.  Breakfast  cost  gentlemen  only  2(L  apiece  for 
their  muffins,  as  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  furnish  tea 
and  sugar ;  dinner,  1«. ;  supper,  BcL  ;  chambers,  nothing ;  wine 
and  other  extras  at  the  usual  price,  and  a$  little  as  you  please ; 
horses  and  servants  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  had  two 
haunches  of  venison  twice  a  week  during  the  season.  The 
ladies  gave  aAemoon's  tea  and  coffee  in  their  turns,  which, 


coming  but  once  in  four  or  fire  wc 

The  eetales  of  (ho  people  at  our  table  did  not  s 

than  £  50,000  or  £  60,000  per  sanum,  among   wliom  * 

Ecreral  members  of  parliament ;  and  ihiej  liAd  not  had  C 

precaution  to  ordor  one  newspaper  among  tiicm  all,  tl 

the  time  vas  critical ;  but  Andrew  Uillar,  ihe  cetebraicd  b 

Belief,  Bupplied  that  defect,  for  he  hod  two  papura  eeot  to  hi 

bjr  every  post,  bo  that  all  the  baroneta  Had  greiit  t 

j-Qur  Sir  Thomas  Claverings,  and  Sir  Hairy  Grajrs,  and  Dtit 

mond  (if  Blairdrummond  —  depended  apon   and    jmM  1 

civility  accordingly ;  and  yet  when  he  ^tpearacl  in  lh»<ii 

ing,  in  liis  old  well-worn  suit  of  clothes,  thoj  could  i 

calling  him  Feler  Pamphlet ;  for  the  generous,  patraa  • 

Scotch  authors,  with  Lia  city  wife  and  her  niece,  wettt  9 

cicntly  ridiculous  when  they  came  into  good    compuiy.    1K^ 

viBA  observed,  however,  that  she  did  not  allow  him  to  go  da«m 

to  Uie  well  with  her  in  the  chariot  in  his  morning  divi 

though  she  owned  Lim  at  dinner-time,  as  he  had  to  par  lli 

extraordinariea. 

As  Wight  had  never  been  in  Yoit,  we  went  down  corir  4 
a  Sunday  morning,  when  we  heard  that  ibe  Archbuhop  ani 
the  Judges  were  to  be  in  the  CathedroL  We  had  Dr.  Hunts 
M.  D.,  who  at  that  time  frequented  Hamate,  for  our  guide] 
but  he  woa  kept  in  such  close  conversation  that  he  mistook  1 
road,  and  led  ua  two  miles  out  of  our  way,  60  tliut  we  had  hut 
just  lime  to  breakfast  before  we  went  to  church,  when  the  ser- 
vice being  begun,  we  entered  the  chrnr,  where  it  nos  crowdt 
to  the  door.  Our  eyes  were  delighted  with  such  a  magntflceoC 
show,  but  our  ears  were  not  so  highly  pleased,  for  no  part  of^^ 
Ihe  service  seemed  to  us  to  Buit  the  grandeur  of  the  Boeofl 
We  were  invited  to  dine  with  Hr.  Soott  from  T*"^!^ 
Thomas  Cheap's  partner;  but  Wight  bad  engaged  to  din 
with  the  Honorable  Archdeacon  Uamtlton,  whose  edacnticMI 
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he  had  superintended  for  a  year  at  Glasgow,  and  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted  in  Ireland,  where  his  preferment  lay. 
His  heautiful  wife  had  eloped  from  him  with  a  Sir  Greorge 
Warren,  and  he  had  received  her  again,  and  was  living  pri- 
vately at  York  till  the  story  became  stale.  Wight  extolled 
her  beauty  and  her  penitence  —  and,  if  I  remember  right, 
they  continued  to  live  together,  and  had  sons  and  daughters. 
We  passed  the  evening  with  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  with  him  a 
large  party  of  Americans  —  Mr.  Allen,  Justice-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  two  sons  and  daughters,  fine  young 
people  indeed,  the  eldest  of  them  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age : 
with  them  there  was  also  a  Mr.  Livingstone,  and,  I  think,  a 
sister  of  his.  also.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  very  open  and  com- 
municative, and  as  he  was  of  Scottbh  extraction,  his  grand- 
father having  fled  from  Stirlingshire  to  escape  the  cruel  per- 
secutions of  the  Presbyterians  by  Lauderdale  and  James  IL, 
he  seemed  partial  to  us  as  clergymen  from  Scotland.  He  said 
he  intended  to  have  gone  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  found  he 
should  not  have  time  at  present,  but  was  to  leave  his  sons  in 
England  to  complete  their  education.  He  wished  us  to  stay 
all  next  day,  and  come  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  to  examine  his 
lads,  to  judge  to  what  a  length  young  men  could  now  be  brought 
in  America.  This  we  declined,  but  agreed  to  dine  next  day, 
and  bring  on  such  conversation  as  would  enable  us  to  judge 
better  of  the  young  men  than  any  formal  examination. 

There  was  a  circumstance  that  I  shall  never  forget,  which 
passed  in  one  of  our  conversations.  Dr.  Wight  and  I  had 
seen  Dr.  Franklin  at  Edinburgh,  as  I  have  formerly  related:  we 
mentioned  thb  philosopher  to  Mr.  Allen  with  the  resp>ect  we 
thought  due,  and  he  answered,  "  Yes,  all  you  have  said  of  him 
is  true,  and  I  could  add  more  in  his  praise ;  but  thou;(h  I  havo 
now  got  the  better  of  him,  he  has  cost  me  more  troul>lo  ulnrn 
he  came  to  reside  in  our  State  than  all  mankind  iNisidnn  \  nml 
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I  can  assure  joa  that  he  is  a  man  bo  turbulent,  and  mich  » 
plotter,  aa  to  lie  able  to  embroil  tbc  tbre«  kingdoms,  if  h«  er^r 
haa  an  opportunity."  Fnuiklin  was  afler  (hfs  fur  setenl 
weeks  in  Edinburgh  with  Daind  Hume,  but  I  did  not  se«  lunti 
liAving  been  from  home  on  some  jaunt.  In  1769  or  "70  I  DUd 
him  at  an  invited  dinner  in  London,  at  John  Sioart'i,  the 
Provost's  son  I  think  it  was,  where  he  was  silent  and  ioaio- 
vcrsible,  but  this  was  after  he  had  been  refused  the  office  rf 
Fo^tma^ter-Gcncnd  of  Ameiica,  and  had  got  a  serere  dr«wi^ 
from  Wedderbnm,  then  Solicitor  or  Attorn ej-GencnU.  Ws 
relumed  to  Harrogate  in  the  evening,  where  Mr.  Scott  and  Ul 
wile  joined  ua  nest  day- 
It  was  my  good  fortune  at  dinner  to  sit  next  Mr.  Ann,  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  TCry  ngiv^ 
able,  and  knew  the  whole  company ;  but  it  was  our  misforuma 
to  lose  our  new  friends  very  fast,  for  at  the  end  of  a  fortniglit 
I  was  at  the  head  of  a  table,  abore  thirty,  and,  I  reioembiv, 
had  to  divide  a  haunch  of  yeuiaori  among  fifteen  of  them  irith* 
out  getting  any  portion  of  fat  for  myself —  "  But  what  eiguifiM 
that,  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  your  friends  ?  " 
as  Sir  J.  Dolrymple  said  to  me  one  day  when  we  bad  a  haoneb 
at  the  Poker,  flattering  me  for  a  good  piece,  for  he  was  ■ 
gourmand.  But  it  waa  wonderful  to  observe  how  easily  we 
united  with  our  new  friends  who  took  the  places  of  the  de- 
ceased, for  most  of  them  were  in  reality  so  to  us.  "VVe  fell  at 
by  accident  with  a  very  agreeable  man,  a  Colonel  Boberts, 
who  v/as  lieulenant-colonel  of  the  Buyul  Irish,  and  had  been 
in  that  country  for  liiree  years,  and  had  so  completely  caught 
the  brogue  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  think  him  ao 
Englishman  bom  and  bred,  which  he  neverlhetcss  was,  and 
nephew  to  Loni  Egremont,  Secretary  of  Slate  at  the  time. 
This  gentleman,  by  ill-luck,  hod  been  directed  to  the  Sulut 
Inn,  which  was  the  Quakers'  house,  of  eicellew 
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but  indifferent  company.  He  took  much  to  Wight  and  me, 
and  we  would  fain  have  drawn  him  to  our  house,  but  he  would 
not  for  the  world  affront  the  good  people,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  a  week.  So  we  compromised  the  matter,  and  went 
sometimes  to  dine  at  his  house,  and  he  returned  the  visit  and 
came  to  ours.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  much 
reading,  and  a  great  master  of  conversation:  he  was  the  first 
whom  I  met  with  who  struck  out  an  idea  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed since ;  for,  talking  much  of  Hume's  and  Robertson's 
Histories,  he  said  that  Hume  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  Homer 
and  Robertson  the  Virgil  of  British  historians,  —  a  criticism 
that  has  of  late  been  confirmed  by  Dugald  Stewart's  quota- 
tion. 

Our  friend  Captain  Francis  Lindsay  was  at  the  Granby, 
who  sometimes  dined  with  us,  as  we  did  one  day  with  him, 
when  we  understood  that  Lord  Clive  and  his  train  were  to 
dine  there ;  and  he  had  arrived  the  evening  before,  of  which 
Lindsay  informed  us,  and  we  went  in  due  time  to  dinner. 
Clive  was  an  ill-looking  man,  with  the  two  sides  of  his  face 
much  unlike,  one  of  them  seeming  distorted  as  with  the  palsy. 
When  we  entered  the  long  room,  he  was  sitting  at  a  table  in 
a  window  with  a  great  many  papers  before  him,  which  he  had 
received  with  that  day's  post  It  was  by  those  despatches 
that  he  had  learned  that  his  jagire  was  taken  from  him. 
Lindsay  had  watched  his  countenance  from  the  moment  he 
got  them,  but  could  perceive  no  change  in  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  which  were  well  suited  to  bad  news.  But  he  must  have 
known  before  this  time  what  had  happened.  He  sat  at  some 
distance  from  me  on  the  opposite  side,  but  he  seemed  to  con- 
verse with  nobody  during  dinner,  and  left  the  table  immediately 
after.  There  were  half  a  dozen  people  with  him,  among 
whom  were  his  favorite  secretaries,  both  jolly  fellows,  who 
loved  a  glass  of  claret,  which  Lindsay  recommended  to  them, 
and  which  was  truly  good. 


KiibiTt   litrry  ami  Iji 
tiiiR-,  mul  it  cuuUl   i 
woman  of  the  two  ;  . 
fnuikncss  and  Eijtirit,  ( 
ricd  off*  all  hearts,  insi: 
of  regret  and  gloominc 
hour  at  least  after  ehe  li 
Wight  and  I  rode  one 
biee,  a  few  miles  bcyoc 
country,  no  pari  of  whicl 
sists  of  a  few  wooded  hill 
ing  in  a  fine  village  on 
Masbam.    There  are  fine 
make  the  place  very  deli^ 
land,  since  our  great  proi 
open  the  secret  beauties 
gers.      Not  being  able  li 
tried  to  get  BOmetliing  at 
but  there  was  no  fire  in  t] 
very  bad  oat  bread  and  e 
about   in   tlie   awmry,  ho 
pouoda'  weight  of  fv.'-"  - 
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house  bnilt  by  Robert  Adam,  and  then  not  inhabited.  The 
house  might  have  had  a  finer  site,  bad  it  been  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  more  to  the  north,  where  there  is  a  full  view  of  one 
of  the  finest  vales  in  Yorkshfre.  Next  year  I  visited  this 
place  again  with  raj  wife  and  the  Blacketts,  and  having  been 
rebuked  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  for  having  omitted  it  be- 
fore (because  I  was  ignorant  of  its  curiosity),  I  went  into  the 
village  church,  and  saw  the  monument  of  the  Chief-Justice 
Gascoigne,  a  native  here,  who  had  arrested  Henry  V.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  a  riot. 

Harrogate  abounded  with  half-pay  officers  and  clergymen. 
The  first  are  much  the  same  at  all  times,  ill  educated,  but  well 
bred ;  and  when  you  now  and  then  nleet  with  a  scholar  such 
as  Colonel  Roberts,  or  my  old  friend  whom  I  knew  when 
Lieutenant  Ward  at  Musselburgh — a  little  stuttering  fellow, 
about  the  year  1749,  who  had  read  Polybius  and  Ctesar  twice 
over,  and  who  rose  to  be  a  general  and  commander  of  the 
cavalry  in  Ireland  —  you  will  find  him  as  intelligent  as  agree- 
able. Of  the  clergy  I  had  never  seen  so  many  together  before, 
and  between  this  and  the  following  year  I  was  able  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  them.  They  are,  in  general  —  I  mean  the 
lower  order  —  divided  into  backs  and  prigs ;  of  which  the  first, 
though  inconceivably  ignorant,  and  sometimes  indecent  in  their 
morals,  yet  I  held  them  to  be  most  tolerable,  because  they 
were  unassuming,  and  had  no  other  afiedation  but  that  of 
behaving  themselves  like  gentlemen.  The  other  divi»OD  of 
them,  the  prigs,  are  truly  not  to  be  endured,  for  they  are  but 
half  learned,  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  narrow-minded,  pe- 
dantic, and  overbearing.  And  now  and  then  you  meet  with  a 
rara  twit  who  is  accomplished  and  agreeable,  a  man  of  the 
world  without  Ucentiousness,  of  learning  without  pedantry,  and 
pious  without  sanctimony ;  but  this  m  a  rara  atni. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  John  Bull  at  any  of  hia 
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villi  liim ;  and  the  i 
more  tlinn  ths  men  o 
Bclf  quite  onfettcreJ,] 
dijiposition ;  be  dc^cen 
with  thoiic  who  are  ri 
what  he  really  ia,  viz. 
The  late  ware  have  bee 
disclosing   his  cbaractei 
where  he  was  flnltered, 
obliged  to  moke  all  hia 
country,  where  bis  heai 
deserves,  returns  borne 
proved. 

At  this  period  everytl 
except  wine,  whiuh,  nn 
everywhere  good  and  re 
Bull,  however,  haa  little 
provided  he  <*""'  ' 
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■we  passcil  Sir  Thomaa  Robertsoa's,  which  is  a  fine  place,  and 
where  there  ia  an  inscription  fairiy  acknowledging  that  the 
family  look  its  rise  Trom  a  Scotch  peddler.  Whea  we  ap- 
proached Appleby,  we  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
tlie  country,  which,  being  a  mixture  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood 
and  water,  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  is  far  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  than  those  rich  pl^s  which 
are  divided  into  small  squares  or  parallelograms,  which  look 
like  bleach-fields  for  cotton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  or 
Lcven.  At  Penrilh  we  resolved  to  stop  a  day,  to  rest  our 
horses,  and  to  take  iho  opportunity  of  going  to  visit  the  lake 
Keswick,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much.  Next  morning 
we  took  a  post-chaise  and  four  and  drove  thither,  over  a  rough 
road,  through  a  barren  country,  to  the  village,  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  miles.  We  were  unlucky,  for  it  proved  a  rainy 
aflemoon,  so  that  we  could  not  sail  on  the  lake,  and  saw  ev- 
erything to  great  disadvantage.  We  returned  to  Fenrith, 
where  we  had  good  enlertainment  and  excellent  claret 

Next  morning  we  set  out  northwards,  and  separated  from 
Captain  Lindsay  when  we  came  to  Longtown,  for  he  went  to 
Lochmaben,  and  we  took  the  road  to  Dumfries,  where,  after 
staying  a  few  days,  1  took  the  road  home  by  Mofiat,  and 
Wight  went  over  to  Ireland,  once  more  to  visit  his  tiienda 
there.  I  found  my  wife  and  little  daughter  in  good  health, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  anoiher  erelong.  My  wife  had  sup- 
poi^ed  that  I  had  some  scorbutic  symptoms,  which  had  been 
removed  by  Harrogate  waters. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  passed  on  as  usual,  but  I  was 
not  any  more  from  home,  except  now  and  then  in  Edinburgh 
at  the  Poker  Club,  which  ceased  to  meet  by  the  12lh  of  Au- 
gust, and  reopened  on  the  12th  of  November. 

Luke  Home,  our  Aunt  Home's  youngest  son,  came  to  us  to 
be  at  the  school  a  year  or  two  before,  and  remained  four 
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1764-1766:   AOB,  43-44. 


Domestic  AyPAiaa.  —  Hbhbt  Dukdas.  —  Habbooatx  Bevisited.— 
AnvEKTcnsa  WITH  A  Behabiabue  Bore.  —  Thb  Adtiiob  or  "  Cbazt 
Tales."  — AvBAssADCR  Kbitb.  —  Kdocatwn  op  the  Scots  Gbntbt. 
— Jdiin  Greoobt.  —  Mas.  Montaoue  and  hbb  Cotebib.  —  Death  or 
TiiB  Author's  Fathrk.  —  Suddek  Death  or  BuFBtsati  Jabdikb. 
—  Chdbcu  Politics. 


It  waa  in  February  tb!s  year,  I  think,  that  Mra.  Corlyle, 
being  perfectly  recorered,  and  I  accompanied  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home,  to  Glasgow,  to  see  their  son  Wal- 
ter, who  was  in  quarters  there  with  his  regiment,  the  7th 
FooL  Dr.  Wight  had  by  that  time  got  into  his  house  in  the 
College,  and  had  got  his  youngest  sister  to  keep  his  house, 
who  was  remarkably  handsome,  had  very  good  parts,  with  Iho 
frank  and  open  manner  of  the  Dumfriesians.  Her  brother 
did  not  disappoint  her  turn  for  social  entertainment,  for  be 
loved  company,  and  the  bouse  was  not  iritbout  them  almost 
any  day.  Here  we  and  our  friends  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained, as  well  as  at  Mrs.  Dreghom's,  where  we  lodged  ;  and 
at  her  brother's,  Mr.  Bogle's,  who  never  relaxed  in  his  attach- 
ment to  me.  Walter  Home,  then  only  a  lieutenant,  whose 
chum  was  a  Mr.  Mainwarring,  a  very  agreeable  roan,  had 
made  himself  veiy  respectable  in  Glasgow,  to  which  he  was 
well  entitled,  as  much  from  his  superior  sen?e  and  knowledge, 
as  from  his  social  turn.  John  Home,  by  one  of  his  benev<v 
lent  mistakes,  had  put  him  about  James  Stuart,  Lord  Bute's 
16 
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B  few  yetm  produced  a  numeroiis  bodj  of  new  acceders,  called 
the  Fresbyterf  of  Relief,  who  had  no  fault  to  anything  but 
presentations.  This  faction  was  supported  for  Bererei  years 
by  a  Btrange  adventarer,  a  Mr.  William  Alexander,  the  sec- 
ond Bon  of  the  provost  of  that  name,  who  of  all  the  men  I 
have  known  had  the  stroDgest  propensity  to  plotting,  with  the 
finest  talents  for  snch  a  baaineas.  Aa  his  attempts  to  speak 
in  the  Assembly  were  nnauccessfiil,  and  drew  nothing  on  him 
but  ridicule,  he  actually  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair  (I  have  seen  the 
letter),  offering  him  a  thousand  pounds  if  he  could  teach  him 
the  art  of  speaking  in  public.  As  Blair  was  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  he  thought  he  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  comply  with  Ms  request;  hut  he  had  not 
observed  that  Dr.  Bliur  never  spoke  in  public  himself,  but 
from  the  pulpit,  from  whence'  he  might  have  gathered  that 
the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  was  different  from  the  practice. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Dr.  Drysdale  was  translated  trom 
Kirkliston  to  Edinburgh  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  popular 
body,  the  General  Session  of  Edinbur^  who,  with  the  Town 
Council,  had  for  many  years  elected  all  the  mlnbters.  The 
Magistrates  and  Council  reassnmed  their  right  of  presentation 
in  this  case,  and  after  much  litigation  established  it,  much  for 
the  peace  of  the  city.  During  the  contest,  which  was  violent, 
my  friend  Dr.  Jardine  rode  out  to  me,  and  requested  me  to 
draw  up  a  paper  in  their  defence,  which  I  did  on  his  furnish- 
ing me  with  the  facts,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Faction 
Deiecttd.  This  I  mention,  because  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Pro- 
curator, asked  me  once  if  it  was  not  of  his  father's  composing, 
for  so  it  had  been  said  to  him.  But  I  told  him  the  fact,  and 
at  the  same  lime  gave  him  the  reasons  of  dissent  from  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Commission  of  1751  or  '52,  which  had  been 
ori^nally  drawn  by  Dr.  Robertson,  though  corrected  and  en- 
larged by  a  committee.    This  pamphlet  had  bo  much  effect 
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to  him,  with  whom  he  got  £  10,000.  When  the  assizes  were 
over  he  dined  with  us  at  Mr.  Blackett's,  where  his  talent  for 
conversation  not  being  equal  to  that  at  the  bar,  being  stiff  and 
pompous,  he  made  not  such  an  impression  on  the  company  as 
they  expected.  The  appearance  of  self-conceit  always  disgusts 
the  ladies.  He  came  to  Harrogate  during  the  first  days  of  our 
residence  there,  and  stayed  two  nights,  when  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  a  partner. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  that  on  a  future  oc- 
casion I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a  man  for  that  time  from 
the  gallows.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robertson, 
who  lived  near  Belford,  who  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a 
heifer,  and  killed  it  at  his  own  house.  The  heifer  had  be- 
longed to  a  person  several  miles  distant  from  Belford^  and 
was  killed  and  skinned  before  it  was  seen  by  anybody ;  but 
the  proof  on  its  marks,  and  the  color  of  its  skin,  made  it  very 
like  the  one  amissing.  The  man  had  no  advocatCi  and  being 
put  on  the  boards,  was  asked  by  the  judge  (Tates)  if  he 
had  any  defence  to  make.  He  answered,  that  he  was  in  use 
of  going  annually  to  Dunse  fair,  where  he  generally  bought  a 
beast  or  two  for  his  own  use,  and  this  was  one  he  had  got 
there.  The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence  and  charged  the 
jury,  observing  in  his  conclusion,  that  the  only  defence  the 
man  made  was,  that  he  bought  the  heifer  at  Dunse  fair.  Now 
it  having  been  proved  that  this  heifer  was  of  English  breed, 
which  could  not  be  bought  at  Dunse,  that  defence  would  go  for 
nothing.  I  was  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  grand  jury,  and  said  to  Colonel  Dickson  of 
Belford  that  the  judge  had  gone  quite  wrong  in  his  chai^. 
He  answered  that  Robertson  was  a  great  rascal,  and  deserved 
to  be  hanged.  I  answered  that  might  be  true,  but  that  he 
ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  ignorance  of  the  judge  or  jury,  for 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  cattle  of  Northumberland  were 


I  am  ufi'niil  !-uch  mi 
in  ?|ntu  of  the  perfei 
'When  we  arrived 
and  Uie  first  pcraon 
whom,  though  young 
luionn  at  college,  and 
London.     Thia  was  a  v 
and  active  intellect,  thoi 
tioB  by  entering  at  an  e 
hj  nature  a  copious  elocu 
were  oflen  new,  with  a  fo 
more  than  they  convincet 
colloquial  intercourse,  and 
do  a  redoubt  or  a  castle, 
storm.    I  must  confess,  tli 
understanding,  he  was  th 
Tcrse  with  whom  I  ever 
he  WAS  not  contented  will 
the  common  marks  of  ass 
or  to  be  sure,  or  nodding 
and  William  Rob*"*- 
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which  alone  they  rasten,  and  leave  the  rest  nntoDched.  I  un- 
luckily happened  to  be  the  only  person  of  that  species  at  this 
time  in  the  Dragon  whom  he  knew,  and  he  fastened  on  me 
like  a  leech.  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  brcfdiraated  at  a  table  by 
ouraelvea,  not  caring  to  join  with  anybody,  as  we  expected 
our  friends  from  Newcastle.  In  vain  I  hinted  this  to  him  as 
an  excuse  for  not  asking  him  to  breakfast.  That,  he  said,  he 
never  did,  as  he  wished  to  be  independent.  On  the  third  day, 
however,  afler  our  arrival,  having  been  much  taken  with  Urs. 
Carlyle's  manner  of  conversing,  and  her  not  being  aloniicd  at 
his  paradoxes,  hut  only  laugliing  at  them,  he  ordered  his  tea- 
table  to  be  set  down  close  by  hers,  and  kept  up  a  noisy  pala- 
ver which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  room ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Ihe  lady's  entire  possession  of  herself^  and  her 
being  a  general  favorite  of  the  company  who  were  there, 
might  have  let  loose  the  tongue  of  scandal.  He  told  me  that 
he  expected  Adam  Fei^;uson  from  Ediubui^h  immediately, 
who  was  to  take  the  two  brothers  of  Lord  GrenviUe,  who 
were  with  Dr.  Robertson  at  Edinbui^h,  under  his  care,  and 
tlmt  he  looked  every  day  for  bis  arrival  Ferguson  had  told 
me  Ibis  before,  and  I  now  ardently  wished  for  his  coming. 
In  about  four  or  five  days  Ferguson  came,  and  most  happily 
rcUeved  me  from  my  post  of  fotigue ;  for  when  everybody  went 
a  riding  or  walking  in  the  forenoou,  the  first  of  which  he  could 
not  do,  as  he  hod  no  horse,  —  would  you  believe  it?  he 
patiently  walked  backwards  and  forwards  within  sight  of  the 
door,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly  escape  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  my  destiny,  which  was  to  walk  and  wrangle  with 
bim  for  three  hours  together.  About  the  fourth  evening  I  had 
a  liltle  relief  by  the  arrival  of  two  gentlemen,  whom,  as  we 
met  driving  to  Ihe  inn  in  such  a  carriage  as  mine,  as  we  were 
walking  on  the  heath,  Clerk,  having  stopped  and  spoken  to 
them,  returned  to  me  and.  sud  that  we  were  now  lucky,  for 
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more,  Kilrington,  who  saw  him  twice  a  day,  told  me  to  go  to 
bim,  for  lie  was  better.  I  sat  with  him  a  few  minutes,  and  as 
the  dinner-bell  nuig,  I  left  him,  earring  I  would  send  Clerk 
after  dinner.  "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  despwr, 
"  as  you  regard  mj  life."  This  explosion  lefl  me  no  room  to 
doubt  what  was  the  true  cause  of  his  fever.  In  two  daji 
more  he  was  able  to  join  us. 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  party  made  out  which  amused 
U3  much.  The  Laird  of  M'Leod,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
afterwards  Lady  Pringle,  arrived  after  dinner ;  and  aa  wa 
were  their  only  acquaintance,  and  they  bad  arriced  after  din- 
ner, we  waited  on  them  to  tea  in  their  parlor,  when  they  a^ked 
us  [to  a  concert]  they  were  to  have  there  an  hour  or  two  later, 
which  wns  to  be  private,  bat  we  might  bring  one  or  two  of 
our  friends.  We  attended  accordingly,  and  took  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Lee  and  two  ladies  with  us.  Miss  M'Leod  was  at  this 
time  in  tlio  prime  of  her  beauty,  and  a  few  months  past  six- 
teen. She  was  truly  very  striking  and  attractive.  When  the 
Savage  saw  her,  he  seemed  astonished  with  her  beanty  ;  when 
she  sang  a  Scottish  song,  he  was  deh'ghted ;  but  when  she 
finished  with  an  Italian  song  of  the  first  order,  he  was  rav- 
ished, and  fell  into  a  silly  amazement,  how  a  young  lady  from 
the  barbarous  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  could  possibly  be  such 
a  mistress  of  the  Italian  music  and  Ilalian  tongue.  He  spake 
not  another  word  all  that  night  or  the  nest  morning,  when  be 
hud  several  opportunities  of  drinking  deeper  in  the  Cyprian 
goblet }  but  when  ho  saw  them  preparing  to  leave  us  after 
dinner,  the  conquered  hero  could  not  stand  the  mortifying 
event,  but  retired  from  the  company,  and  was  seen  no  more 
that  nigbl.  The  fit  lasted  for  several  days,  and  he  bore  the 
raillery  of  Hall  and  Clerk  with  a  meekness  which  proved  the 
strength  of  his  passion.  M'Leod  Iiad  only  looked  in  at  Har- 
rogate to  ob^rve  tlie  state  of  gaming  there  ;  but  as  be  found 
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there  was  excellent  claret  As  Lee  had  refused  to  come 
abroad  that  ercning,  Hall  was  at  liberty,  and  so,  taking  Eil- 
ringion  the  doctor  with  us  as  a  fotirth  band,  we  went  there  to 
snppcr,  when  Hall  and  Clerk  fell  a-debattng  eo  tediously  and 
BO  warmlj  about  Lord  Bale's  character  and  fitness  for  the 
plnce  of  minister,  that  we  £d  not  return  lo  the  Dragon  ^11 
six  in  the  morning.  I  was  diverted  to  see  how  Clei^,  who 
genemlly  took  part  against  Lord  Bute,  that  night  became  his 
zealous  friend,  and  not  only  contended  that  his  being  a 
Scotchman  was  no  bar,  but  thnt  his  talents  were  equal  to  any 
high  situation.  Hall  allowed  him  prirale  virtues,  but  no  pub- 
lic ability. 

This  conference  was  very  tiresome,  and  lasted  too  late  for 
me,  who  was  to  set  out  soon  next  morning.  Ferguson's 
young  gentlemen  were  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  remained  a 
week  longer  withont  being  able  to  shake  off  his  dear  friend 
Clerk,  who  had  procured  for  him  the  charge  of  those  bt^s, 
and  who,  through  his  friendship  to  Lady  Warwick,  took  a 
fotherly  charge  of  them. 

Our  company  got  to  Tork  before  dinner,  where  we  stayed 
most  part  of  next  day,  and  got  to  Newcastle  in  two  days,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  arrived  at  home.  Blackett'a  horse  waa 
very  heavy,  and  my  tandem  far  outran  them.  When  we 
came  home,  we  found  onr  children  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  a  great  delight  to  us,  and  proved  the  fidelity  of  Jenny's 
nurse,  with  whom  we  had  trusted  them  both. 

Ambaasador  Keith  had  returned  home,  and  having  a  hand- 
some pension  settled  on  him,  he  lived  handsomely  for  some 
time  in  Edmbui^h,  and  alter  a  while  at  Hermitage,  on  Leith 
Links.  He  was  a  man,  though  without  wit  and  humor,  yet 
of  good  sense,  and  much  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had 
been  absent  from  Scotland  for  twenty-two  years  as  private 
secretary  to  Marshal  Lord  Stair,  Envoy  at  Holland,  and 
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Ambassador  at  Vienna  and  Petersburg.     He  complsuned  that 
the  society  of  Edinburgh  was  altered  much  for  the  worse. 
Most  of  Iiis  old  companions  were  dead.     Tlie  Scottish  lairds 
did  not  now  make  it  a  part  of  their  education  to  pass  two 
years  at  least  abroiid,  if  they  had  but  £  300  per  annam,  from 
whence  they  returned  polished  in  their  manners;  and  that 
portion  of  them  who  had  good  sense,  with  their  minds  en- 
larged and  their  manners  improved.     They  found  themselves 
now  better  employed  in  remaining  at  home,  and  cultivating 
their  fields  ;  but  they  wore  le^s  qualified  for  conversation,  and 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  of  dung  and  of  bullocks.     The  law- 
yers had  contented   themselves  with   studying  law  at  home. 
The  mediail  tribe  liad  now  the  best  school  of  physic  in  Europe 
eptiiblished  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  rising  infirmary,  which  prom- 
ised the  students  an  ample  field  of  practice,  so  that  very  few 
of  that  profession  went  now  to  Leyden  or  Paris.     Keith  com- 
plained of  the  dulness  of  the  society,  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  his  son,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  who 
had  come  down  to  stay  for  three  months,  but  returned  by  the 
end  of  one,  not  finding  the  state  of  society  to  hb  mind.     The 
Ambassador  had  recourse  to  our  order,  who  had,  till  lately, 
never  been  tliouglit  good  company ;  so  that  finding  Blair  and 
Robertson  and  Jardine  and  myself,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
added  Ferguson,  good  company  for  him,  he  appointed  us  am- 
biv^sador's  chaplains,  and  required  an  attendance  at  least  once 
a  week  to  dinner  at  his  house,  and  was  to  return  our  visits 
when  we  asked  him.     He  was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the 
I'oker  Club,  which  was  entirely  to  his  taste.     Baron  Mure 
and  Lord  Elliock  were  also  much  in  his  society,  especially  the 
fir^t,  who  having  been  intimate  with  Lord  Bute  during  the  ten 
years  he  resided  in  Bute,  previous  to  1745,  was,  after  serving 
in  Parliament  for  some  years  for  Renfrewshire,  promoted  to 
the  place  of  Baron  of  Exchequer.     When  Milton's  infirmities 
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made  him  retire  from  buainess,  Baron  Mure  waa  the  man  who 
waa  thought  fit  to  supply  hts  place,  afler  Lord  Bute's  brother, 
who  tried  it  for  one  eeason,  but  finding  his  being  sub-minister 
not  agreeable  to  the  countiy,  and  veiy  irksome  to  himselT,  he 
prudently  declined  it,  when  Mure  became  the  confidential 
man  of  business,  for  vhich  he  was  perfectly  well  qualified ; 
for  though  his  manner  waa  blunt  and  unattractive,  jet  as,  at 
the  some  time,  he  waa  unassuming,  of  excellent  underEtonding 
and  great  ability  for  business,  he  continued  to  be  much  trusted 
and  advised  with  as  long  as  he  lived.*  EUiock  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  a  man  of  agreeable  conversation,  having 
many  curious  anecdotes  In  his  store ;  and  to  his  otiier  fund, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prossia,  when  he  retired  into  Holland  from  hia 
father's  tyranny,  and  visited  him  at  least  once  by  invitaUoiit 
after  he  came  to  the  throne.f 

This  was  the  year,  too,  when  Dr.  John  Gregory,  my  Leyden 
friend,  came  to  settle  in  Edinburgh,  a  widower,  with  three  sons 
and  ^ree  daughters. }  He  soon  came  to  be  perfectly  known 
here,  and  got  into  very  good  business.  Dr.  Butberford,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  beginning  to  fail,  and  being 
afraid  of  GuUen  becoming  his  successor,  whom  he  held  to  be 
an  heretic,  he  readily  entered  into  a  compact  with  Gregory, 
whora  he  esteemed  orthodox  in  the  medical  faith,  and  resigned 
bis  class  to  him.  In  a  year  or  two  that  doctor  died,  when 
CuUen  and  Gr^ory,  agreeable  to  previous  settlement,  taught 

*  WilliuD  Mnra  of  Caldwell,  Baron  of  the  Eiohequer,  held  a  high  lociul 
tlacetuuodgthemeaarigtMraof  thaCdayin  Scotland;  he  wai  the  inlimato 
Mend  and  the  correipDndflat  of  David  Hume.  Hii  corratpondence  is  COD- 
(ained  In  "the  Caldwell  Papera,"  edited  far  the  fiumatyne  Club  by  bis 
deicen'tuit,  the  lats  dlatlngalshed  icholar  and  antbor,  Colonel  Uure.  —  Ed. 

t  Jamos  Veitch,  ulvocnte,  wu  iwied  lo  the  beiioh  In  ITOO,  when  lie  toiili 
the  lille  of  Urd  Klliock.  He  eiyoj-od  a  repntntlon  in  his  dny,  from  tin'  cir- 
ciimMance,  alladed  lo  in  the  text,  of  Frederick  the  Great  liaviiig  tuken  a 
liiuiiy  lo  bim,  and  conferred  on  him  tha  rank  of  Correspondent.  —  Kd. 

t  See  above,  p.  1«, 
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the  two  classes  the  theoiy  and  pnwtice  1 
every  BCHsion.  I  got  Gregory  elected  into  the  Poker,  bM 
though  Tcry  desirous  at  first,  yet  he  did  not  avail  liimi>elf  of  i^ 
but  desisted  after  twice  attending,  afiwd,  I  euppo^  of  dif^osl- 
ing  some  of  the  ladies  he  paid  court  to  by  faltiog  in  eometimM 
tiiere  with  David  Hume,  whom  they  did  not  know  Tor  the  iit- 
noccnt  good  soul  which  he  reaUj  vas.  Frofessor  Fergmoo 
told  me  not  long  ago  (hat  he  was  present  the  second  LJme  Dr> 
Gregory  attended  the  Poker,  when,  enlarging  on  hid  f«Tonie 
topic,  the  superiority  of  the  female  Bex,  he  was  so  lauglted  al 
and  run  down  that  he  never  Tetumed. 

Gregory  had  met  with  Old  MonlagOB  at  the  Koj'hI  Society 
in  London,  who  was  fond  of  all  mathematidans,  and  liad  made 
himself  muster  of  his  mind.     Montague  introduced  him  to  hia 
wife,  a  fine  woman,  wlio  waa  a  candidate  for  glory  in  every 
bract-'h  of  literature  but  Ihat  of  her  husband,  and  its  coonec- 
tioiis  and  dependencies.     She  was  a  iaded  beauty,    o.  frJt,  * 
critic,  an  nuthor  of  Eome  fame,  and  a  friend  and  coa<IJiitor  of 
Lord   Littleton.      She  had  Eome  parts  and  knowledge,  and 
might  have  been  admired  by  the  first  order  of  mindii,  ftad 
she  not  been  greedy  of  more  praise  than  she  was  entitled  to. 
She  came  here  for  a  fortnight,  from  her  residence  near  New* 
castle,  to  visit  Gregory,  who  took  care  to  show  her  uflT;  bat 
she  did  not  take  here,  for  t^he  despised  the  women,  and  disgust- 
ed the  men  with  her  affectation.     Old  Edinburgh  was  not  s 
climate  for  the  success  of  impostures.     Lord  Eames,  who  was 
(It  first  catched  with  her  Parnassian  coquetry,  said  at  last  tliHl 
he  believed  she  had  as  much  learning  as  a  well-educated  col- 
lege lad  here  of  sixteen.     I  could  have  forgiven  her  for   her 
preteDHions  lo  literary  fame,  had  she  not  loudly  put  in    licr 
claim  lo  the  praise  and  true  devotion  of  the  hesrt,  which  be- 
longs to  genuine  feeUngs  and  deedi,  in  which  she  was  remarfc- 
ably  deficienL     We  saw  her  often  in  the  neighborhood ^^^^| 
Ifewcaiitle,  and  in  that  town,  when  there  was  no  audJeacia^^^l 
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Buch  an  actresa  as  she  was,  her  natural  character  was  dio. 
played,  wbich  was  that  of  an  active  manager  of  her  afTaira,  B 
cnifly  chaperon,  and  a  keen  pursuer  of  her  interest,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  sharpest  coal-dealer  on  Tyne ;  but  in  this  capa- 
city slic  was  not  displeasing,  for  she  was  not  acting  a  part. 
Mrs,  Montague  was  highly  delighted  with  "Sister  Peg," 
which  Fft^son  had  written,  and  congratulated  Mrs.  Carlyle 
on  having  a  husband  whose  conrersation  must  be  a  constant 
source  of  entertainnieul.  She  did  not  advert  to  il^  that  in  do- 
mt'stic  life  the  scene  did  not  always  lie  in  the  drawing-room. 

We  had  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  poet  Gray  at  Dr.  Greg< 
ory'!>,  who  passbg  through  Edinburgh  to  the  Highlands  with 
my  friend  Major  Lyon  for  his  conductor,  six  or  seven  of  ns 
assembled  to  meet  him,  and  were  disappointed.  But  this 
eminent  poet  had  not  justice  done  him,  for  he  was  much  worn 
out  with  his  journey,  and,  by  retiring  soon  afler  supper,  proved 
that  he  had  been  taken  at  a  time  when  ho  was  not  fit  to  be 
'ihown  off. 

(1765.)  — Early  in  March  this  year  I  lost  my  worthy  father, 
at  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  had  been  for  some  years  de- 
clining, and  of  late  had  strong  syrnptoms  of  dropsy,  a  disease 
of  worn-out  constitutions;  for  though  seemingly  robust  and  very 
active,  he  had  been  afflicted  all  his  life  with  sundry  disorders 
of  an  alarming  nature,  such  aa  an  universal  rheumalism,  and 
spasms  in  bis  stomach  at  regular  hours  eveiy  night  for  three 
months  tt^ther.  He  died  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  res- 
ignation, and  ordered  all  his  affairs  with  a  prudence  and  fore- 
sight that  were  surprising,  amidst  frequent  effiiuons  of  the  most 
fervent  piety.  Though  long  expected,  I  felt  this  a  severe  blow, 
OS  every  man  of  common  feelings  must  do,  —  the  loss  of  a 
respectable  parent.  The  sincere  grief  of  hia  parish,  and  the 
unaScclcd  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  raised  pleasing  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  his  family.  I  had  withdrawn  my  wife 
from  this  afflicting  scene,  by  letting  her  yield  to  the  importn- 
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nity  of  her  sister,  and  go  to  Newcastle  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  This  ascendance  which  her  sister  had  on  her  affee- 
tions  accounted  perfectly  for  our  not  growing  rich,  as  some  of 
our  free-judging  neighbors  alleged  we  must  certainly  be  doing ; 
for  though  our  income  was  tolerable,  yet  these  frequent  visits 
to  the  south  —  not  le?s  than  twice  in  a  year  —  put  it  only  in 
our  power  to  pay  our  a(!Count3  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  went 
to  Newcastle  before  the  end  of  April  to  bring  my  wife  homo, 
on  which  or  some  such  occasion  we  brought  with  us  Dr.  Greg- 
or}''s  two  daughters,  Dolly  and  Anne,  very  fine  girls,  who  had 
been  staying  with  Mrs.  Montague.  As  there  were  none  of  my 
father's  family  now  alive  but  my  sister  Nell,  who  was  the 
youngest,  and  Sarah,  who  was  one  or  two  years  older,  and 
unmarried,  my  father  had  the  satisfaction  that  my  mother 
would  be  independent,  but  advised  her  to  come  close  to  me, 
which  she  did  at  the  Michaelmas  term. 

Lord  Prestongrange,  the  patron  of  the  parish,  who  was  my 
father's  friend  and  old  companion  at  college,  was  generous  to 
my  mother,  by  giving  her  a  grant  of  the  glebe,  which  was 
partly  sown,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vacant  stipend, 
to  which  she  was  not  entitled.  The  two  next  successors  to 
my  father  died  in  four  years,  so  that  his  place  was  not  well 
filled  up,  nor  the  regret  of  the  parishioners  lessened  for  his 
loss,  till  Dr.  Joseph  M*Cormick  succeeded  in  1768  or  '69. 

In  the  General  Assembly  this  year  there  was  a  strong  push, 
made  to  bring  in  an  overture  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  schism,  &c.,  from  whence 
those  in  opposition  to  patronages  believed  there  would  come 
such  a  report  as  would  found  and  justify  a  fresh  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  their  abohtion.  It  was  thought  best  on 
our  side  not  directly  to  oppose  this  motion,  but  to  propose  a 
committee  of  Assembly  rather  than  agree  to  the  transmission, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  a  large  committee  appointed,  who^ 
strange  to  tell,  in  spite  of  all  their  zeal,  met  only  once,  and 
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did  Dothing,  though  they  had  full  poirer,  and  made  no  report 
to  next  Assembly.* 

It  was  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  this  year 
that  Dr.  Wight  and  I  made  our  tour  round  the  north,  where 
neither  of  us  had  ever  been,  from  whence  we  derived  much 
amusement  and  satisfaction.  We  went  on  horseback  by 
Queensfcrry,  Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Sec  We  stayed 
four  days  and  nights  at  Aberdeen  on  account  of  Dr.  Wighfa 
horse  having  been  lamed  in  crossing  the  ferry  at  Montrose ; 
but  we  pastied  our  time  very  agreeably  between  the  housea 
of  our  friends  Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard. 

When  1  returned  —  for  Wig^t  went  to  Dumfries  from  Ed- 
inburgh—  I  found  the  children  well,  but  their  mother  Buffer- 
ing from  a  vciy  severe  rheumatism  in  her  teeth,  owing  to 
their  being  cleaned  too  much.  A  fre^h  call  from  N'ewcastle 
carried  Mrs.  Carlyle  there  again  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. I  did  not  go  with  her,  but  went  for  her  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  carried  a  Misa  Wilkie  with  me  from  Ingram's, 
and  a  Iter.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  married  a  grand-aunt  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle'B. 

(1766.)  —  I  have  Dot  mentioned  some  visits  we  had  from 
our  friends  in  Newcastle,  nor  do  1  exactly  [remember]  the 
dates  of  their  coming,  M)  soon  tired,  and  had  always  busi- 
ness to  cany  him  back.  Not  so  his  lady,  who  loved  our  soci- 
ety better  than  that  of  Newcastle.     In  April  I  made  a  tour 

•  The  reidar  will  ncog[n[u  Id  Ibeu  ukd  inbiequsnt  puMgu  •ome  iutar- 
esEing  incldsnu  ot  tha  great  contwt,  irhiob,  beginning  wllh  ths  Patronaga 
Act  of  ITIO,  threw  otr  two  diuonting  bodiei  —  the  Seceuion  and  the  Relief 
—  [n  the  eighteentb  cenlnry,  and  eadod  in  the  canatmclion  uf  ths  Fres 
Citurch  In  1M3.  The  nature  of  the  procesdinga  will  ^e  understood  bj  keep- 
ing in  view  that  the  "  overture,"  or  opening  of  a  measure  [a  term  taken  by 
the  rarliamenl  of  Scotland  from  French  ijracIicB),  required,  in  conformity 
with  one  fif  the  fundamental  regulation*  of  oculexiutical  procedure  In  Scot- 
land, called  the  "  fisjrier  Act,"  to  be  tianimitted  to  the  local  preabylerles 
ttu  adoption  by  a  m^ority  before  being  passed  and  canted  Into  eOoot  by  tha 
Genenl  Auembly.  —  Kd. 
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He  was  immcdintL'ly  carried  out  to  the  paw>agc,  and  llio  roll- 
calling  slopptd.  Various  reports  catnc  from  (lie  door,  but, 
anxioua  to  know  the  truth,  I  stepped  behind  the  Moderator's 
chair  and  over  the  green  table,  and  with  diSlcultj  made  the 
door  through  a  ver^  crowded  bouae.  When  I  came  there,  I 
found  him  lying  strelcbed  on  the  pavemcat  of  the  pauoge 
with  many  people  about  him,  among  the  rest  his  friend  and 
mine,  James  Ruasel  the  surgeon.  With  some  difficult}'  I  got 
near  him,  and  whispered  was  it  not  a  fiunt  ?  "  No,  no,"  re- 
plied he,  "it  is  all  over."  I  returned  to  the  bouse,  and, 
resuming  mj  place,  gave  out  that  there  was  hopes  of  bis 
recovery.  This  composed  the  house,  and  the  calling  of  the 
roll  went  on,  when  it  was  carried  to  reject  the  overture  by  a 
great  majority.  This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  enemies  of 
presentations,  for  they  bod  mustered  all  their  strength,  and 
hiid  been  strenuous  in  debate.  Jlenry  Dundas,  however,  had 
now  come  to  our  aid,  who  was  himself  a  match  for  all  their 
lay  forces,  as  Robertson  and  a  few  friends  were  for  all  the 
bands  of  clergy.  I  was  not  a  member.  A  party  of  us  had 
been  engi^ed  to  dine  with  Mr.  DuDdas,  but  could  not  now 
go,  as  Dr.  Jardine  was  a  near  relation  of  bis  lady,  wlto  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child  that  night. 

Robertson  was  much  dejected,  as  he  hod  good  rearan.  I 
immediately  proposed  to  him  and  J.  Home  to  send  for  a  post- 
chaise  and  carry  them  out  to  Musselburgh,  which  was  dona 
directly,  and  which  relieved  us  from  all  troublesome  company. 
This  death  of  Jardine  was  not  only  a  breach  in  our  noeii-Ay 
which  we  long  felt,  as  John  Jardine  was  one  of  the  ]ili-af<uiit- 
est  of  the  whole,  wbo  played  delightfully  on  the  utiUnindi'l 
curiosity  and  dupish  simplicity  of  David  Hume,  but  wu*  n 
great  support  to  Robertson  and  our  friends  in  iIir  iniuifiif'" 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  he  was  the  iKin-in>lnw  iif  I'm- 
vost  Dnunmosd,  and  kept  him  steady,  wbo  Wl  Im-n  bn-d  in 
the  boaom  of  the  HJghflyen.    And  having  liad  liin  uuuumu- 
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ment  of  the  burgh  of  Lochmaben  for  Charles  Erskine  of  Tin- 
wald  at  twcntj-nine  years  of  age,  he  acquired  earlj  that  address 
and  dexterity  in  managing  men  which  could  easily  be  applied 
to  Edinburgh  politics,  though  they  were  on  a  much  greater 
scale.     In  polilica  he  was  artful,  in  other  affairs  quite  trusty.* 

As  Jardine,  however,  had  one  third  of  the  deanery,  Robert- 
son availed  himself  of  the  vacancy  to  obtain  it  for  Dr.  Drys- 
dale,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Adams'  and  Robertsons* 
cousin-german.  This  attached  Drysdale  more  to  him,  and 
made  him  apply  assiduously  to  the  correspondence  with  the 
distant  clergy,  which  opened  up  to  him  a  view  of  the  clerkship 
of  the  Church  which  he  afterwards  obtained. 

I  said  that  the  Schism  Overture  which  we  defeated  was 
the  last  blow  that  was  aimed  at  patronage,  for  whatever 
attempts  were  afterwards  made  were  feeble  and  ineffective. 
There  still  remained,  however,  in  the  Assembly's  instruc- 
tions to  their  Commission,  an  article  which  was  a  constant 
reproach  to  the  General  Assembly:  viz.  That  they  should 
watcli  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  King 
and  Parliament  for  redress  from  the  grievance  of  patronage. 
This  was  too  much,  at  a  time  when  almost  every  clerical 
member  of  Assembly  had  been  settled  by  a  presentation. 
This,  however,  was  not  left  out  till  Dr.  Robertson  had  re- 
tired from  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  when,  in  the  Assem- 
bly 1784,  I  got  it  proi)osed  by  some  of  the  elders,  when, 
after  some  debate,  it  was  carried  to  leave  it  out  by  a  great 
majority.  Next  year  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore 
the  article  in  the  Instructions,  but  this  did  not  even  raise  a 
debate,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  it. 

♦  Dr.  John  Jnrdine,  minister  of  tho  Tron  Church  parish,  waa  born  In 
Dumfriessliire  in  1716.  lie  wn9  an  active  lender  in  the  charch  coarto,  luid 
intimate  with  the  great  literary  circle  of  Edinbnrgh;  but  the  only  things 
he  is  known  to  iiave  written  are  contributions  to  the  short-lived  Edinburgk 
Review,  commenced  in  1766.  —  £d. 
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It  was  this  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son having  solicited  me  strongly  to  be  of  a  party  to  the  west 
country  with  him  and  the  Honorable  James  Stewart  Mon- 
tague, who  was  then  attending  the  College  of  Edinbui^h,  and 
tired  in  his  house,  I  could  not  set  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Uiem,  but  followed  in  the  end  of  the  week,  and  got  to  Dr. 
Wight's,  at  Glasgow  College,  on  Saturday,  where  I  remaint.-d 
all  next  day,  having  got  a  little  cold.  He  had  now  been  for 
some  time  in  the  house  allotted  to  bis  office,  which,  tliough  one 
of  the  old  ones,  was  couTCiiient,  and  bad  several  apartments, 
eo  that  be  could  have  room  for  two  or  three  boarders.  Hi* 
youngest  sister  had  now  been  with  him  for  more  than  s  year, 
and  they  lived  very  comfortably,  which  she,  tbougli  but  juiit 
turned  of  twenty,  managed  veiy  well.  I  remained  witli  tiinm 
all  Tuesday,  and  next  day  got  to  Caldwell  (Baron  Hiirx'*) 
before  dinner.  We  went  next  day  to  Lord  Ghugi/w'i^  wlii-ro 
we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Olipbaot,  afterwards  VimtmuaUir,  w\ui, 
with  Baron  Mure  and  Alexander  H'Millaii,  Km\.,  W.  N.,  wont 
Lord  Bute's  commissiooerB  or  tmsteea  for  the  nuaajKOHiuril  iit 
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his  estate.  We  had  rode  through  a  very  hilly  part  of  Ren- 
frewshire to  Kelburn,  Lord  Glasgow's  seat,  finely  situated  on 
the  Clyde,  almost  opposite  to  Bute,  about  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  expanse  of  water  is  finely  broken  by  the  two 
islands  of  Cumbray,  the  first  of  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  while  the  channel  for  ships  Bailing  up  or  down  the 
Clyde  lies  between  that  island  and  the  shore  of  Cunningham. 
We  were  very  late  of  dining  for  that  period,  when  the  usual 
liour  was  two  o'clock,  but  we  sat  long  enough  after  dinner  to 
loosen  our  landlord's  tongue,  who,  being  in  general  a  reserved 
and  silent  man,  partly  through  modesty  and  partly  through 
flat  spirits,  yet,  after  a  long  repast,  became  not  only  open  and 
free,  but  truly  eloquent  Baron  Mure,  though  a  very  sensible 
man,  was  yet  too  great  a  friend  of  Lord  Bute's  to  hear  Wil- 
liam Pitt  extolled  to  the  skies,  which  Lord  Glasgow  had  casu- 
ally done ;  on  which  Mure  made  some  tart  remarks.  This 
fired  his  Lordship,  who  gave  us  a  panegyric  at  last  on  Mr. 
Pitt's  character  and  administration,  with  as  much  force,  en- 
ergy, and  eloquence  as  that  great  man  himself  could  have 
done,  had  he  dealt  in  panegyric  His  Lordship  was  beginning 
to  flag,  and  his  audience  to  tire,  when  luckily  we  were  called 
to  supper.  Robertson  whispered  me,  in  going  to  the  dining- 
room,  that  his  powers  had  perfectly  astonished  him.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  put  an  end  to  our  political  debate.  We 
passed  next  day  with  his  Lordship,  when  we  had  such  another 
exhibition  in  the  evening.  We  agreed  among  ourselves,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  invincible  modesty,  which  debarred  him 
from  ever  entering  the  drawing-room  at  St,  James's,  where  he 
was  sure  of  a  good  reception,  for  he  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  might  have  made  a  very  conspicuous 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  now  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  a  great  &vorite 
with  us,  not  merely  for  his  obliging  manners  and  improved 
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entertainment  at  hU  tabic,  but  for  hb  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  hou^e,  and  lib  listening  to  and  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  ever}-  dvbiite.  IIU  Lordship  did  not  attend  us  to  Bute,  to 
which  wc  mailed  next  day.* 

We  remained  six  days  in  Bute,  and  passed  our  time  very 
agreeably.  Alexander  M'Millan  was  one  of  the  best  land- 
kirds  for  a  large  company,  for  he  was  loud  and  joyful,  and 
made  the  wine  flow  like  Bacchus  himself.  We  passed  tho 
mornings  (which  were  not  so  long  as  now,  for  they  extended 
only  to  two  o'clock,  when  dinner  was  on  the  table)  in  riding 
about  tho  island,  which  we  found  very  beautiful,  though  but 
little  cultivated  ;  fur  besides  a  plantation  around  tbe  hou^e  of 
Mount  Stuart,  of  very  line  trees,  of  a  square  mile,  every  little 
cottage  liad  a  dozen  of  trees  around  it.  A  L>ady  Bute,  while 
a  widow,  had  got  them  planted  in  every  kailyard,  as  their 
little  gardens  are  called,  and  they  make  a  pleasing  ornament. 
Tliere  is  nothing  like  n  hill  but  on  Lord  Bannalyne's  est^e 
on  tlie  northeast,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  called 
the  Kyles  of  Bute.  Rothesay,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  tbe 
old  ca-stle  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
it  did  anciently  to  the  Frince  of  Scotland,  is  a  finely  situated 
port,  and  bas  thriven  amazingly  since  that  period.  We  had 
to  take  an  early  dinner  one  day,  and  ride  down  there  to  be 
made  free  of  the  burgh,  which  cost  us  a  hard  drink  of  new 
claret.  IMount  Stuart  is  truly  a  fine  place,  with  a  charming 
view  of  the  islands  and  opposite  coast.  The  soil  everywhere 
lies  on  sea-shells,  so  that  they  have  the  means  of  improve- 
ment at  hand ;  and  being  in  shape  like  the  convex  of  a  Soman 
shield,  where  the  rain  cannot  lie,  seemed  everywhere  capable 
of  tillage.  What  was  done  about  Mount  Stuart  and  Rothesay 
gave  great  encoumgemenL     We  went  to  Kingarth  Church  on 

•  Jobn  Doyle,  third  Eul  oF  Glugoir,  of  whom  wliat  WM  hontolbra 
kouvu  [>  •<>  ecuit;  u  to  gin  mach  valus  Co  this  iketch.  —  £d. 
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Sunday,  where  I  lectured  and  Robertson  preached.  There 
are  three  parishes  in  the  island,  in  two  of  which  the  ministers 
must  have  the  Erse  language. 

Our  conversation  at  table  was  liberal  and  lively,  as  might 
be  expected  where  there  were  so  many  sensible  men ;  for 
besides  our  company  there  were  several  other  very  able  men, 
particularly  a  Mr.  Dunlop,  a  son  of  the  Greek  Professor's,  at 
Glasgow,  who  was  remarkably  knowing  and  good-humored. 
The  wine  was  excellent,  and  flowed  freely.  There  was  the 
best  Cyprus  I  ever  saw,  which  had  lain  there  since  Lord  Bute 
had  left  the  island  in  1745.  The  claret  was  of  the  same 
age,  and  excellent. 

Aflcr  we  had  been  four  days  there,  Robertson  took  me  into 
a  window  before  dinner,  and  with  some  solenmity  proposed  to 
make  a  motion  to  shorten  the  drinking,  if  I  would  second  him 
—  "  Because,"  added  he,  "  although  you  and  I  may  go  through 
it,  I  am  averse  to  it  on  James  Stuart's  account."  I  answered 
that  I  would  willingly  second  whatever  measure  of  that  kind 
he  should  propose,  but  added  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  not 
do,  as  our  toastmaster  was  very  despotic,  and,  besides,  might 
throw  ridicule  upon  us,  as  we  were  to  leave  the  island  the  day 
after  the  next,  and  that  we  had  not  proposed  any  abridgment 
to  the  repast  till  the  old  claret  was  all  done,  the  last  of  which 
we  had  drunk  yesteixiay.  "  Well,  well,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
^  be  it  so  then,  and  let  us  end  as  we  began." 

We  led  the  island  on  the  day  we  proposed,  I  in  a  boat,  for 
Port-Glasgow,  with  the  Postmaster,  Oliphant,  as  we  could  not 
join  the  rest  to  pass  two  days  more  at  Lord  Glasgow's  (Kel- 
bum)  on  their  return,  as  they  had  promised.  We  got  very 
rapidly  to  Port-Glasgow  in  the  custom-house  yacht,  and  to 
Glasgow  on  horseback  early  in  the  evening,  where  he  visited 
his  friends,  and  I  remained  with  mine  at  the  College  that 
night  and  all  next  day. 
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I  was  Moderator  of  the  Sjnod  tliia  year.  Webster  having 
made  it  fashionable  for  even  the  Moderalors  of  that  court  to 
give  handMiue  Euppcrs,  it  cost  me  five  guineas ;  but  there 
being  very  few  who  could  afford  such  expensive  repasts,  after 
liaving  gone  through  piz  or  seven  of  us,  this  enterlainmcnt 
ceased,  and  the  Moderators  of  the  Synods  were  contenled 
with  small  commitlees  and  meagre  suppers,  as  they  bad  been 
heretofore,  and  Webster,  of  course,  absented  from  them. 

In  December  this  year  we  made  another  journey  to  New- 
castle, Mrs.  Carlyle  being  absolutely  necessary  to  her  sister 
when  elie  lay  in,  or  was  at  all  ill.  Blackett  waa  but  a  dull 
mnn,  and  his  cousin.  Sir  Walter  B.,  no  better,  though  rich, 
mngnificenl,  and  generous.  The  company  about  tbem  were 
not  very  agreeable  ;  some  of  their  bucks  had  humor,  but  they 
were  illiterate  and  noisy.  Two  or  three  of  their  clergy  could 
be  endured,  for  they  played  well  at  cards,  and  were  not 
pedantic.  John  Withrington  vaa  then  almost  the  only  man 
who  had  any  hterature.  Mr.  Moyse,  a  clergyman,  was  now 
a  ma<;ter  of  the  grammar-school,  and  being  able  and  diligent 
in  his  profession,  soon  made  a  great  change  on  the  young 
natives  of  Newcastle ;  insomuch,  that  soon  after  tliere  issued 
from  it  several  distinguiiihed  characters,  such  as  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, a  judge,  I  think,  in  India,  or  a  professor  of  law  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  two  Scotts,  Sir  William  and  his  younger 
brother,  the  Chancellor  of  England.*  Dr.  Akenside  was  also 
a  native  of  that  town,  and  bad  studied  physic  in  Edinbui^h  in 
the  years  1744—5.  As  he  was  of  tow  descent,  his  father  being 
a  butcher,  he  stole  through  his  native  town  incog,  as  often  as 
he  Itad  occasion  to  pass,  and  never  acknowledged  his  relation 
to  it 

(1767.)  —  This  year  nothing  remarkable  h^pened  for  sev- 
eral months.     In  the  month  [of  August],  Mrs.  Carlyle  not 
•  Vii.  Lord  Stoirell  and  Lord  EMul  —  Ed. 
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being  very  well,  we  went  in  our  open  chaise  to  visit  ou/ 
fi'ieiid  Mr.  Alexander  Glen,  at  Galashiels,  with  our  friend 
Dr.  Wight.  I  had  been  there  before,  but  Mrs.  Carlyle  never 
had,  and  was  much  delighted  with  the  amenitj  of  the  place,  us 
well  as  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  our  landlord,  who  was 
not  yet  married.  TVe  visited  Melrose  Abbey  to  gratify  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  The  fine  pastoral  stream  of  Gala  falls  into  the 
Tweed  a  mile  below  the  church  and  village,  from  whence 
four  miles  down  the  river  stands  the  famous  abbey  of  Mel- 
rose, the  exquisite  beauty  of  whose  ruins  is  well  supported 
by  the  romantic  scenery  around  it  About  a  week  before 
we  arrived  here,  a  waterspout  had  fallen  into  the  mountain 
stream  Slitterick,  which  joins  the  river  Teviot  at  Hawick, 
which  occasioned  a  great  alarm  there ;  had  broken  down  a 
bridge  which  joined  the  town  to  a  street  where  the  church 
stands;  had  ruined  a  mill  on  the  rivulet,  and  drowned  one 
of  the  millers,  and  threatened  the  whole  town  with  inun- 
dation ;  but  as  it  had  come  down  in  the  night,  it  abated  early 
in  the  forenoon. 

This  phenomenon,  so  uncommon  in  this  country,  excited 
our  curiosity,  and  we  resolved  to  proceed  to  Hawick  to  see 
the  effects  of  it.  Mr.  Glen  gladly  accompanied  us,  T'Hglit 
and  he  being  great  companions. 

We  set  out  in  the  morning,  aAer  an  early  breakfast,  that 
we  might  reach  Hawick  some  time  before  dinner.  We  had 
given  notice  to  Laurie,  the  minister  there,  that  we  would  dine 
with  him  and  stay  all  night;  which  information  was  neces- 
sary, as  there  were  so  many  of  us,  although  the  fashion  of 
m(?n*8  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  together  was  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Afler  we  passed  the  Tweed,  near  Selkirk,  where  the 
delightful  streams  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  fall  into  it  from  the 
fine  pastoral  valleys  or  glens  which  run  parallel  to  each  other 
to  the  summit  of  the  country,  the  scenery  was  by  no  means 
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interesting.  Selkirk  was  tben  a  very  paltiy  town,  and  the 
fieUa  around  it  very  poorfy  cultiraled,  though  now  there  is  a 
very  difiVrent  foce  on  both.  Hawick  is  beautifully  sitiialeil, 
and,  though  but  an  ill-built  town,  very  much  resembles  tho 
fiunous  city  of  Bath  in  its  situation,  being  a  close,  wann- 
looking  nest  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills,  all  but  tho 
openings  made  lo  the  south  and  north  of  the  town  by  the 
beautiful  river  Teviot,  which  runs  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
'  of  it,  and  whose  clear  untroubled  stream,  except  when  great 
rains  descend,  glides  gently  by,  and  like  a  mirror  reflects 
the  adjacent  pastoral  Bcencry.  We  vbited  the  devastations 
made  by  Slitterick,  which  falls  from  the  mountain  in  a  tre- 
mendous torrent  into  Teviot,  which  was  quite  unmoved,  as 
the  two  channels  lay  at  right  angles  from  each  other. 

We  passed  the  day  very  pleasantly  with  Laurie  and  his 
wife,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Carlylo's  when 
they  lived  at  Lanloa,  the  next  parish  to  Polwarth,  where  she 
passed  her  infant  years.  Wight  rallied  Laurie  not  a  little  for 
his  having  delayed  calling  the  people  to  prayers  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  inundation,  till  he  saw  from  his  garden  the  flood  a 
little  abating;  and  then  continuing  so  long  in  prayer  (for  a 
full  hour),  when  it  had  fallen  so  much  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back could  pass  below  the  mill,  which  the  good  people  ascribed 
to  the  fervency  of  their  pastor,  and  would  have  continued  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  prayer,  had  not  the  surviving 
miller  assured  them  that  the  inundation  had  fallen  six  inches 
before  the  church-bell  rang.  Lanrie  was  perfectly  plnoNnil 
with  BO  much  address  bemg  ascribed  lo  him,  though  hf.  bwt  n 
little  in  the  article  of  interest  in  heaven  which  wan  impiit'«l  Ut 
bim. 

Laurie  was  an  uncommon  character.  Dr.  John  Anaftnm^ 
and  he  were  at  college  together,  and  one  year,  durlit|{  lli«  fu- 
cation,  tbey  joined  a  bond  of  gypsies,  who  in  lIuMn  dayi  HiikJi 
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infested  the  Border.  This  expedition,  which  really  took  place, 
as  Armstrong  informed  me  in  London,  furnished  Laurie  with 
a  fine  field  for  fiction  and  rodomontade,  which  was  so  closelj 
united  to  the  groundwork,  which  might  be  true,  that  it  was 
im[)08sible  to  discompound  them.  After  Armstrong  had  set- 
tled in  London  for  some  time,  Laurie  went  to  visit  him  about 
1 739  or  *40 ;  on  that  he  founded  many  mar>'ellous  stories  of 
his  intimacy  with  secretaries  of  state  and  courtiers,  with  whom 
he  pretended  he  had  been  quite  familiar.  When  he  alleged 
that  he  Jia<i  been  quite  at  his  ea«e  with  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  and  could  call 
on  them  at  any  hour,  and  remain  to  dinner  or  supper  without 
being  invited,  we  used  to  call  to  him,  "  Halt  there,  Laurie  ;  if 
you  don't  know  the  boundary  between  truth  and  falsehood,  you 
should  draw  the  line  between  what  is  pwhable  and  what  is  not 
so."  As,  like  a  snowball,  we  gathered  as  we  rolled  along,  he 
fixed  himself  upon  us  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

We  set  out  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  that  we  might 
reach  Langholm,  twenty-two  miles  off,  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
travelled  over  a  beautiful  pastoral  country,  eleven  miles  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  beyond  which  the  waters  run  south,  whereas 
iK'fore  their  course  is  north  and  east.  The  road  had  been 
finished  some  time  before,  and  was  so  perfectly  good  and  well 
laid  out  that  in  my  open  chaise  I  could  keep  at  the  trot  both 
down  and  up  the  whole  way.  The  first  place  we  passed  was 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Langlands,  M.  D.,  a  very  pleasing  place,  about 
a  mile  above  Hawick  on  the  Teviot ;  of  late  it  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Napier,  and  much  improved  by  him,  and  is  now 
bought  by  James  Anderson,  Esq.,  a  younger  brother  of  St. 
Germains.  In  a  mile  or  two  further  we  reached  the  fine  seat 
of  the  family  of  Buccleuch,  the  Castle  of  Branxholm,  which 
an  ancestor  of  that  family  exchanged.  When  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  we  stopped  to  feed  our  horses  at  a  rural  inn, 
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Icept  by  a  curious  fellow  called  Bob  Achiaon,  with  wbom  we 
had  Dot  convei'sed  man;  miuutea  when  we  dbooTered  the 
cause  of  his  being  reduced  from  (he  condition  of  an  opulent 
farmer  to  that  of  the  keeper  of  a  mere  halting-place  to  divide 
a  long  stage.  Bobert  had  been  a  Border  rake  or  buck  of  the 
first  head  in  his  jounger  days,  and  to  wit  and  humor,  of  which 
he  had  abundance,  he  added  a  sufficient  portion  of  address  and 
impudence,  which  he  carried  with  an  air  of  careless  indifier- 
etKC.  lie  had  eloquence  enough,  however,  to  make  us  both 
eat  and  drink  in  his  houae,  for  the  first  of  whiph  he  was  but 
ill-provided ;  but  he  soon  made  us  understand,  hj  the  scur- 
rility which  ho  poured  out  against  those  who  had  passed  his 
house  without  calling  for  stmething  besides  com  for  their 
horses,  how  we  should  be  treated  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
next  who  came,  so  we  took  a  sony  repast  with  Robert,  and 
drank  of  his  liquors. 

Tlie  slope  from  this  to  Langholm  is  just  eleven  miles,  and 
the  road  excellent ;  the  country  was  exceedingly  picturesque, 
though  then  without  trees,  and  full  of  sheep,  which,  as  the 
young  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  his  Duchess  were  duly  ex- 
pected, had  been  taught  to  line  the  road  duly  through  which 
tliey  were  to  pass,  that  they  might  see  wherein  the  riches  of 
the  land  consisted.  As  it  was  now  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, the  fields  had  a  fine  variegated  cloak  of  verdure  ;  for  aa 
the  ferns,  or  brackens,  aa  they  are  called  here,  were  now  in 
perfection,  and  of  a  different  sbade  from  the  grass,  they  looked 
like  a  huge  curtain  or  mantle  of  green  silk  damask. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Langholm,  where  the  village 
ix  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  of  Ewes  and 
Wiiucliope  with  the  E^k,  which  from  thence  flows,  after  being 
almost  doubled  by  (he  Liddle,  through  delightful  scenery,  to 
tlic  Solway  Frith,  which  with  i(  makes  the  western  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland. 
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It  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  see  the  castle,  so  we  sent  im- 
mediately for  John  Dickie  the  minister,  who  was  an  old  bache- 
lor, and  who  had  such  a  mixture  of  odd  qualities  in  his  com- 
position, such  as  priggism  and  pedantry,  wiUi  the  affectation 
of  being  a  finished  gentleman ;  very  sanctimonious  in  his  man- 
ners, with  a  desu*e  of  being  thought  free  and  liberal  in  his 
sentiments ;  not  without  a  portion  of  knowledge,  but  more 
proud  of  it  than  Dr.  Bentley,  or  Purdie  the  schoolmaster. 
As  'Mrs.  Carlyle  had  never  seen  him  before,  she  was  highly 
diverted  with  him  ;  and  having  in  a  moment  discovered  all  his 
weaknesses,  she  met  them  in  so  caressing  and  encouraging  a 
manner  that  he  would  have  leaped  over  the  house  to  serve 
her ;  and  before  he  Icfl  us  at  twelve  to  go  home,  he  became 
her  sworn  knight-errant.  To  make  her  conquest  complete 
over  the  little  man,  she  would  not  let  him  go  till  a  horse  was 
got  ready  for  an  hostler  to  conduct  him  through  the  water. 
Laurie  and  Glen  thought  this  carrying  her  coquetry  too  far, 
but  Wight  and  I  knew  better ;  for  she  was  of  that  turn  of 
mind,  that  if  anything  had  befallen  the  little  man,  as  he  had 
got  enough  of  wine,  and  had  no  better  seat  than  a  due  on  a 
horse,  she  would  never  have  forgiven  herself.  With  all  his 
imperfections  he  was  good-natured  and  social,  which  after  a 
banquet  never  failed  to  appear.  He  had  a  young  mare  which 
he  wished  to  sell,  and  was  going  to  send  it  to  be  sold  at 
Hawick  or  Jedburgh,  when,  hearing  there  was  to  be  a  fair  at 
Carlisle  next  day,  and  that  we  were  deliberating  about  going 
or  not,  when  somebody  happened  to  say  that  Carlisle  was  the 
best  place,  and  that  we  would  all  go  there; — Mrs.  Carlyle 
immediately  said,  '^  I  will  consent  to  go  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  accompany  us."  The  honest  soul  instantly  yielded,  and  we 
all  resolved  to  go,  now  amounting  to  five  gentlemen  and  a 
lady,  with  only  one  servant 

We  set  out  next  morning,  and  had  a  veiy  agreeable  ride 
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down  the  river  £ak  for  seven  or  eight  mites,  through  a  yaUej 
finely  covered  with  yoang  plantations.  We  stopped  at  Long- 
town,  where  there  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Esk,  which  has 
saved  many  a  life  nliich  was  annually  lost  in  pasting  very 
dangerous  fords  of  the  river  a  mile  or  two  lower  down ;  and, 
crossing  some  sands  in  the  channel  of  the  Frith  of  Solway, 
where  the  traveller  was  frcqaently  overtaken  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide,  we  arrived  at  Carlisle  before  dinner,  and  found 
the  town  as  much  crowded  &"  curious  travellers  could  wish,  as 
there  was  not  only  a  greiU  fair  holding  on  this  day,  but  the 
Judges  were  in  town,  and  a  set  of  players  to  entertain  the  ' 
company.  The  King's  Anns  was  so  much  crowded  that  we 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  lai^  dining-room,  which  was 
crowded  like  a  coSee-house.  But  as  the  company,  consisting 
chiefly  of  country  lads  and  lasses,  were  all  to  disperse  in  the 
evening,  we  were  able  to  secure  beds,  which  was  the  chief 

Aflcr  strolling  about  tho  town  a  while  I  attempted  to  go 
into  the  court-house,  which  was  so  much  crowded  and  so  hot 
that  I  only  remained  a  few  minutes  in  the  outskirts,  where  I 
heard  my  friend  Wedderbum  pleading  as  well  as  he  could 
under  a  severe  hoarseness.  We  returned  to  the  inn,  where 
we  found  Governor  Johnstone,  and  John  Scotland,  minister 
of  Westerkirk,  with  our  friends.  Johnstone  was  employed  in 
canvassing  the  citizens,  and  Scotland  had  come  with  a  Dun- 
fermline friend  on  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Wedderbum.  Tlio 
Governor  told  us  of  the  players,  and  we  all  set  out  immedi- 
ately to  try  for  places,  but  it  was  so  much  crowded  that  wo 
were  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  return.  Laurie,  however, 
ri'maincd  after  the  rest,  when  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  very 
drunken  squire  of  the  name  of  Dacres,  who  had  insulted  him 
with  foul  language,  which  Laurie  returned  with  a  blow,  for> 
getting  that  he  was  now  in  a  counti;  where  a  breach  of  the 
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peace  IS  much  more  dangerous.  Dacres  attempted  to  have 
him  committed,  hut  Laurie  made  his  escape,  and  Johnstone 
having  interfered  and  said  it  was  only  a  drunken  Scotch  par- 
son w}io  had  heen  riotous,  and  was  ignorant  of  English  laws, 
who  had  hroken  the  peace,  he  got  Dacres  pacified,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  it 

The  Governor  had  promised  to  sup  with  us,  and  I  proposed 
sending  to  ]Mr.  Wedderhum ;  hut  Scotland  said  it  was  need- 
less, as  he  had  seen  him,  and  found  him  preparing  to  go  to 
hed,  as  he  was  very  hoarse.  I  wrote  him  a  note,  however, 
telling  him  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  Wight  and  I  were  there, 
and  that  Governor  Johnstone  had  promised  to  sup  with  us, 
and  that  I  would  infallihly  cure  his  hoarseness  hefore  to-mor- 
row morning.  Ilis  answer  was  that  he  would  be  with  us  in 
half  an  hour.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  hut  was  yeiy 
hoarse.  Tlie  supper  was  good  enough,  but  the  liquors  were 
execrable,  —  the  wine  and  porter  were  not  drinkable.  We 
then  made  a  bowl  of  the  worst  punch  I  ever  tasted.  Wed- 
derhum said,  if  we  would  mix  it  with  a  bottle  of  the  bad 
porter,  it  would  be  improved.  We  did  as  he  directed,  and  to 
our  surprise  it  became  drinkable,  and  we  were  a  jolly  com- 
pany. The  counsellor  did  not  forget  the  receipt  to  cure  hia 
hoarseness.  This  was  nothing  more  than  some  casdle  soap 
shaven  into  a  spoon  and  mixed  with  some  white  wine  or  water, 
so  that  it  could  be  swallowed.  This  he  took,  and  returned  to 
us  at  nine  next  morning  perfectly  cured,  and  as  sound  as  a 
bell. 

Dickie  having  sold  his  mare,  we  returned  by  the  road  we 
came,  and,  passing  one  night  at  Hawick,  and  one  at  Galashiels, 
arrived  at  home  with  Wight  next  night,  and  found  all  welL 
It  is  remarkable  that  I  remember  very  exactly  most  of  the 
circumstances  on  going  from  home  even  on  a  long  journey, 
but  that  on  returning  I  can  seldom  find  any  trace  of  them  on 
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my  memory,  and  all  Beema  a  blank.  Is  this  owing  to  the 
imiiginatioD  being  fully  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  home, 
which  arc  always  agreeable  ?  Or  is  it  owing  to  the  engcracss 
and  curiosity  wilh  which  one  begins  a  journey,  and  the  riaiog 
hopes  of  new  plea^'Urea  and  amnsementa,  and  the  drowsy  and 
inaclivc  stiLte  of  the  Inu^ination  as  you  return  ? 

The  young  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  were  expected 
at  this  time  to  arrive  in  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  their 
fine  estate  in  the  south,  and  their  palace  at  Dalkeith  as  their 
chief  residence.  They  were  eagerly  expected  over  all  the 
country  where  we  had  been,  great  part  of  which,  from 
Twecdside  to  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  was  the  property 
of  that  noble  family.  There  bad  been  a  long  minority,  for 
this  duke's  grandfather  had  died  in  1752,  and  his  son.  Lord 
Dalkeith,  two  years  before  turn.  The  family  had  been  kind 
to  their  tenants,  and  tbe  hopes  of  the  country  were  high  that 
this  new  possessor  of  so  large  a  property  might  inherit  the 
good  temper  and  benevolence  of  his  progenitors.  I  may 
anticipate  what  was  at  first  only  guessed,  but  came  soon  to 
be  known,  that  he  surpassed  them  all  as  much  in  justico 
and  humanity  as  he  did  in  superiority  of  underalanding  and 
good  sense. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  Lady  Frances  Scott,  the 
Duke's  sister,  arrived  at  Dalkeith  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, where  his  Grace  had  never  been  before,  being  with- 
held by  Charles  Townfahend,  his  father-in-law,  leist  he  should 
become  too  fond  of  Scotland.  This  stratagem  was  dcfeatinl 
by  the  Duke's  sagodty,  for  he  discovered  on  his  jounmy 
through  his  own  great  estate,  IVom  the  marked  attention  of 
the  people,  that  he  would  be  a  much  greater  man  !ii  \\t\* 
country,  and  would  have  a  much  more  extcnhlvu  ruiigu  f"r 
bis  benevolence  than  he  could  pwiftibly  have  in  ihu  miuUi, 
where  hia  own  estates  were  small,  aud  where  ihcrc  wiu 
17* 
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siieli  a  number  of  more  opulent  lorde,  lu«  rfrt 
nllribules  of  true  nobility. 

lu  ordtr  to  make  llic  Duke  nnd  Duchesa  feel  mora  n 
sivcly  the  atlairhment  of  ihcir  va^aU  and  lentknt^  in  the  soul 
I  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  birthday  of  the  former,  which 
I  had  copied  in  another  bond,  and  sent  on  the  morning  of  that 
dny.  It  nas  ^ome  time  before  they  could  gueas  tltat  I  mu 
llic  author;  and  one  of  their  tenants  liadforawlulc  the  credit 
of  it.  I  had  by  good  luck  truly  predicted,  by  way  of  iidvi<«, 
what  her  Gmce  became,  but  no  prediction  eontd  ilicn  reach 
the  extent  of  her  meriL  The  veraes  were  eent  to  the  Sroti 
Mmjazine,  where  Dr.  Gregory  read  tbem,  and  suspected  me 
for  the  author.  Wlicn  I  next  saw  him,  be  asked  me,  and  I 
owned  them,  nlien  he  ^d  thej  were  Teiy  good,  —  too  guod 
for  tho  subject,  for  they  would  nerer  act  up  to  the  strain  of 
pniwe  in  that  poem.  "Do  you  luiow  them.  Doctor?"  "  JJo," 
answered  he,  "but  Mrs.  Montague  does;  and  she  rays  that, 
though  very  good  young  people,  tliey  have  no  energy  of  char- 
acter, and  will  rein.iin  otiscure  and  infligiiificant.''  **  Mrs. 
MontAgue's  line,  tlicn,  is  loo  short,  my  good  Doctor :  you  may 
trust  me  to  measure  their  depth,  and  you  will  live  to  see  that 
her  di^emment  on  tiiis  occasion  has  failed  her."  Gregory, 
with  many  good  qualities,  hud  so  much  of  the  apolhecary 
about  him,  that  he  did  not  think  mach  of  anybody  who  x>»a 
not  likely  to  frequent  bis  chop.  He  knew  Umt  Smith  would 
recommend  both  CuUcn  and  Black  to  be  their  physician  in 
ordinary  rather  than  him." 

Between  their  arrival  at  Dalkeith  and  bis  Grace's  birth- 
dny,  the   I3th  of  September,  the  lUgfat  Honorable  Cbarlca 

*  Far  infomiatlon  nbaul  Cutkn,  BInok,  md  the  other  emlnnnt  men  of  Itia 
medical  school  of  Scotland  often  raenllotiBd  Id  tbeae  pages,  U  i»  Airtunslc  that 
the  Lift  of  CuUat,  htgaa  by  Dr.  John  TIididkh],  M>d  (KmUntwd  b 
hiu  now  been  completed  b;  Dr.  Craigle,  1  Tol*.  tm,  IStfc  •  ''~ 
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Townsliend  died,  oObt  an  UliieBa  of  a  few  dajB,  of  an  I'Dflam- 
mation  in  his  bowels.  This  event  obliged  them  to  postpone 
the  celebration  of  the  birthday,  when  they  were  to  have  had 
an  entertainment  for  all  their  fHends.  This  sadden  death 
affected  the  Duke  and  his  sister  very  differently.  She,  who 
had  been  bred  up  under  him  from  the  fourth  or  fifih  year  of 
her  age,  and  had  found  in  him  an  enlightened  instructor  and 
a  kind  protector,  felt  all  the  grief  which  a  dutiful  child  feeb 
for  an  indulgent  parent ;  but  the  Duke,  who  had  been  very 
little  at  home  during  Mr.  Townsbcnd's  marriage  with  his 
mother,  and  whose  more  ripened  discernment  had  probably 
disclosed  to  him  his  fother-in-law's  defects  as  well  as  his  shin- 
ing qualities,  was  much  less  afflicted  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion, and  was  heard  to  say,  a  few  days  afler  the  news,  that 
though  he  sincerely  regretted  Mr.  Townshend's  premature 
death,  yet  to  him  it  was  attended  with  the  consolation  that  it 
left  him  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  line  of  life,  for  had  Mr. 
Townshend  survived,  he  might  have  beer  drawn  into  the  vor- 
tex  of  politics  much  against  his  will.  Such  was  the  sound- 
ness of  this  young  nobleman's  mind  at  an  eariy  age,  from 
whence  a  discerning  observer  might  predict  the  excellence 
of  that  character  which  gradually  evolved  on  his  admiring 
countrymen. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  the  day  came  when  they  were  to 
see  company,  and  when  they  assembled  by  cards  about  fifty 
bdiea  and  gentlemen  of  their  friends  and  the  neighborhood, 
of  whom  few  indeed  were  ladies,  as  they  were  hardly  yet 
acquainted  with  anybody.  The  fare  was  sumptuous,  but  the 
company  was  formal  and  dulL  Adam  Smith,  their  only  fa- 
miliar at  table,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  promote  the  jollity  of  a 
birthday,  and  their  Graces  were  quite  inexperienced.  The 
Duke,  indeed,  had  been  more  than  two  years  in  France,  and 
four  months  in  London  since  he  came  home,  but  he  was  hack- 
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ward  at  that  time  to  set  himself  forward,  and  showed  a  cold- 
ness and  reserve  which  oflen  in  our  superiors  is  thought  to  be 
pride.  Had  it  not  been  for  Alexander  McMillan,  W.  S.,  and 
myself,  the  meeting  would  have  been  Teiy  dull,  and  might 
have  been  dissolved  without  even  drinking  the  health  of  the 
daj.  Afler  that  health  and  a  few  more  toasts  had  gone 
round,  and  the  ladies  had  moved,  and  McMillan  and  his  com- 
panions at  a  bj-table  liad  got  into  the  circle,  we  got  into 
spirits  that  better  suited  the  occasion.  The  Duchess  at  that 
time  was  extremely  beautiful ;  her  features  were  regular,  her 
complexion  good,  her  black  eyes  of  an  impressive  lustre,  and 
her  mouth,  when  she  spoke,  unconmionly  gracefuL  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  that  of  good  sense  and 
serenity ;  she  had  been  bred  in  too  private  a  way,  which  made 
her  shy  and  backward,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
acquired  ease  in  company,  which  at  last  enabled  her  to  dis- 
play that  superiority  of  understanding  which  led  all  the 
female  virtues  in  its  train,  accompanied  with  the  love  of 
mirth,  and  all  the  graces  of  colloquial  intercourse.  Her 
person  was  light,  though  above  the  common  height,  but 
active  and  elegant. 

Smith  remained  with  them  for  two  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kirkcaldy  to  his  mother  and  his  studies.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  if  they  had  brought  down  a  man 
of  more  address  than  he  was,  how  much  sooner  their  first 
appearance  might  have  been ;  their  own  good  sense  and 
discernment  enabled  them  sooner  to  draw  round  theni  as 
familiars  a  better  set  of  people  of  their  own  choosing,  than 
could  have  been  picked  out  for  them  by  the  assistance  of 
an  aid-de-camp. 

By  means  of  an  established  custom  of  their  predecessors, 
they  had  two  public  days  in  the  week,  when  everybody  who 
pleased  came  to  dine  with  them.    But  that  on  Thursday  was 
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soon  cut  off,  and  Saturday  was  their  only  public  daj.  But 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  that  day  had  been  also  abol- 
ished, and  if,  in  place  of  that,  thej  had  taken  to  invited  com- 
panies, which  might  have  been  well  assorted,  and  might  have 
prevented  all  that  dulness,  and  even  solemnity,  which  over- 
clouded large  companies  little  acquainted,  and  seldom  capable 
of  making  a  company  of  a  score  tolerably  agreeable.  I  must 
aver,  however,  without  pretending  to  unconmion  discernment, 
that  I  soon  discovered  in  both  that  superior  understanding, 
and  that  uncommon  degree  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  high- 
est sense  of  probity  and  virtue,  which  have  made  them  a  bless- 
ing and  honor  to  their  country  for  many  years  past  For 
the  Duke's  uncommon  abilities,  as  well  as  his  public  spirit, 
became  erelong  as  conspicuous  in  the  exercbe  of  more  honor- 
able offices  of  trust,  which  fell  on  him  unsought,  as  his  unas- 
suming and  familiar  manners  made  him  appear  a  complete 
gentleman  in  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  The  family, 
though  rich  and  great,  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  obscurity 
through  want  of  talents  and  long  minorities.  In  this  Duke 
was  revived  the  character  which  Sir  James  Melville  gave  his 
renowned  predecessor  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  — "  Walter 
Scot  of  Bucdeugh,  wise  and  true,  stout  and  modest."  * 

No  two  characters  I  ever  have  known  are  so  free  of  defects 
as  that  noble  pair,  while  each  in  their  department  displayed 
such  talents  and  virtues  as  made  their  numerous  descendants 
not  only  happy  in  themselves,  but  also  trained  them  up  in  the 
habitual  disposition  to  become  blessings  to  all  their  own  con- 
nections to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  Duke's  sister.  Lady  Frances,  though  far  from  hand- 
some, or  in  any  respect  attractive  in  her  person,  though  then 
only  seventeen,  showed  the  opening  of  that  character  which 

*  ^  Quhilk  Lard  of  Baclonch  was  a  man  of  rare  qnalites,  wyse,  trew, 
stout,  and  modest"  —  Mklvillb*8  Metnoirij  S40.  —  Ed. 
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she  has  since  so  fully  displayed  as  Ladj  Douglas.  She  bad 
taste  and  knowledge  in  the  helles-lettres,  a  pleasant  vein  of 
ridicule,  without  the  least  grain  of  malignity ;  for  she,  like  her 
hrother,  was  the  very  milk  of  human  kindness. 

As  I  had  heen  intimately  acquainted  with  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  her  father-in-law,  who  protected  her  from  domestic 
tyranny,  and  had  even  opened  her  mind  by  his  instructions, 
she  took  readily  to  me,  and  I  soon  became  intimate  with  her, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  conducted  to  our  amusement  The  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  Lord  Douglas's  family,  which  consisted  of 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  demonstrated  the  excellence  of 
her  domestic  character.  It  was  remarkable  that  she  was  the 
first  female  descendant  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
Buccleuch  who  was  married. 

I  had  been  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  November,  1766, 
and  opened  tlie  Synod  in  May,  1767,  with  a  sermon,  which 
was  printed.  The  window-tax  was  now  levied,  which  gave  a 
serious  alarm  to  the  clergy :  there  was  a  standing  committee 
of  Assembly,  which  bad  hitherto  done  nothing  efiectuaL  As 
I  had  been  the  champion  for  resisting  payment  of  the  tax,  I 
was  obliged  to  bestir  myself  very  much  about  it ;  and  as  Dr. 
Robertson  was  of  opinion  we  ought  to  submit  to  it,  I  had  up- 
hill work  with  it. 

(1768.) — Towards  the  end  of  January  this  year,  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  accompanied  her  aunt  and  uncle  to 
visit  their  son  Walter  Home,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  7th 
Regiment,  and  lying  at  Glasgow.  Walter  had  a  chum  of  the 
name  of  Mainwaring,  a  veiy  agreeable  young  man.  As  Dr. 
Wight  was  now  fully  established  in  Glasgow,  and  had  one  of 
his  sisters  for  his  housekeeper,  he  was  very  hospitable  and 
popular,  and  we  met  daily  several  of  the  Professors,  who  were 
able  men,  and  had  agreeable  conversation,  —  such  as  Alexan* 
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der  Stevenson  and  John  Millar.  This  last  had  even  began  to 
distinguish  himself  hj  his  democratical  principles,  and  that 
sceptical  philosophy  which  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
legislative  rank  carried  into  the  world  with  them  from  his  law- 
class,  and,  many  years  afterwards,  particularly  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  displayed  with  popular  zeal,  to  the 
no  small  danger  of  perversion  to  all  those  mider  their  influ- 
ence. I  had  a  hint  of  this  from  Dr.  Wight  before  1782,  when 
he  died,  who  added,  that  though  some  sound  heads  might  find 
antidotes  to  this  poison  before  they  went  into  the  world,  and 
see  in  the  British  constitution  all  that  is  valuable  in  a  democ- 
racy, without  its  defects  and  faults,  yet,  as  it  was  connected 
with  lax  principles  in  religion,  there  might  be  not  a  few  of 
such  a  contexture  of  understanding  as  could  not  be  cured. 
Millar  lived  to  the  end  of  the  century.* 

I  met  with  a  strong  proof  of  what  is  contained  in  the  above 
paragraph  respecting  Professor  Millar  a  long  time  afterwards, 
when  dining  with  Robert  Colt,  Esq.,  then  residing  at  Invercsk. 
I  dou*t  exactly  remember  the  year,  but  I  think  it  was  before 
the  war  of  1798.  There  was  nobody  with  Mr.  Colt  but  a 
brother-in-law  of  his,  when  we  were  joined  by  the  late  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick,  who  had  dined  in  Edin- 
burgh. After  consenting  to  stay  all  night.  Sir  Hew  said, 
"  Colt,  was  not  you  a  student  of  law  for  two  years  with  Millar, 
at  Glasgow  ?  "  «  Yes,  I  was,"  answered  Mr.  Colt.  "  Then," 
replied  Sir  Hew,  ^  I  find  I  am  right ;  and  as  my  Hew  has 
been  four  years  at  St  Andrews,  and  seems  now  desirous  of 
following  the  law,  I  have  been  advised  to  send  him  to  Millar, 
and  have  come  to  consult  you  about  it."  ^  We  '11  talk  about 
that  coolly  to-morrow  morning,  Sir  Hew ;  in  the  mean  time, 
give  me  your  toast"     I  knew  well  the  meaning  of  this  re- 

*  Author  of  tho  once  very  celebrated  HistoriccU  View  of  ike  Englith  Goo* 
emmeni.  and  of  Obeervatiom  concemimg  Ike  DUUnction  ofRanke.  —  Ed. 
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serve  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  mecUng  Mr.  Colt,  ' 
said  I,  "did  jou  settle  your  friend  Sir  Ilcw'a  mind  about  » 
iiig  his  son  to  Glasgow  ?  "     "  Yea,"  otiswereil  lie,  "and  you^ 
lionr  no  more  of  tliat  project."     Thid  Mr.  Otlt  was  on  nbU 
and  a  worthy  man,  but  he  was  shy  and  reserved,  aad  i 
unknown  but  to  a  few,  in  the  year  1797.     He  had  oTert 
many  disadvantages  of  his  educiilion,  for  be  had  been  sei 
a  JikL-obite  seminary  of  one  Elphiostone  at  Ken^ingion,  w 
his  body  was  starved,  and  his  mind  aluo.     He  returned  I 
£diubur({h  to  college.     lie  bad  hardly  a  word  of  Latin,  • 
was  obliged  to  work  baixl  with  a.  private  lulor.    At  Glusgt 
to  be  sure,  ho  learned  public  law,  but  took  in  poison  with  i 
which  he  liad  strength  of  understanding  lo  espel,  as  well  a&  m 
overcome  many  other  di^idvaotngea. 

Lieutenant  "Waller  Home,  before  the  end  of  the  Americt 
war,  was  major  of  llie  42d  Regiment,  was  an  able  i 
an  excellent  officer ;  he  was  the  ablest  of  all  the  family,  i 
ccj)t  Robert  the  clergyman,  although  his  third  brother  1 
diim.  the  admiral,  got  to  a  higher  rank.     By  means  ol 
connections  at  Glasgow  and   Dr.  Wight's   friendrs  i 
feasted  and  every  way  well  entertained  there.     Kotbiog  o 
surpass  the  satisfaction  Mr.  and  Mra.  Home  hod  i 
their  son  so  well  received  in  the  beat  society  in  Glasgow, 
those  days  the  members  of  the  ministry,  excepting  a  very  S 
indeed,  were  the  only  people  of  liberal  conversati 

Drs.  Blair  and  Roberleon  were  at  London  this  year  duii 
the  time  of  the  Assembly  —  the  first  to  visit  Loudon  for  11 
first  and  ooly  lime  in  his  life  i  the  second  to  traosaet  with  h 
bookseller  for  his  History  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  ( 
many  and  King  of  Spain,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  fan 
publication.  Dr.  Robertson  was  introduced  to  the  first  c 
pany  in  London,  as  all  ihc  people  of  fashion,  both  i 
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female,  were  eager  to  ^ce  the  historian  of  Queen  llary,  who 
had  given  them  go  much  pleasure.  He  did  not  disappoint 
their  espectntion,  for  though  he  spoke  broad  Scotch  in  point 
of  pronunciation  and  accent  or  tone,  his  was  the  language  of 
Utertiture  and  laste,  and  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  mind. 
Dr.  Blair  exhibited  in  a  touch  nairower  circle,  for  nothing  of 
his  having  been  jct  published  but  his  Dissertation  on  Ouian, 
he  had  raided  but  little  curiosi^;  and  excepting  the  family  of 
Northumberland,  a  son  of  which,  Lord  Algernon  Piercy,  had 
been  three  years  under  his  roof  at  the  uniTcrsity,  he  hardly 
ivas  known  to  any  of  the  English  nobility  or  gentry,  and  de* 
pended  chiefly  for  his  entertainmeut  there  on  such  literaiy 
people  as  he  had  seen  at  Edinburgh,  or  was  introduced  to  by 
Dr.  Blair  of  Westminster,  or  James  M'Pherson,  the  translator 
of  Onion.' 

Blair  had  taken  charge  of  Lord  Gla^ow,  the  King's  Com- 
missioner,  during  the  General  Assembly,  who,  though  he 
was  a  very  able  man,  had  so  much  distrust  in  himself  that  he 
could  not  compose  his  own  speeches.  This  service  was  laid 
upon  mc,  and  I  had  much  pleasure  in  the  close  communi- 
cation which  this  gave  me  with  his  Ixtrdship,  as  it  opened  to 
me  a  near  view  of  uncommon  talents  and  exalted  mind,  of 
the  service  of  which  the  world  was  in  great  measure  de- 
prived by  the  most  insuper^le  diffidence  and  modesty.f 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  this  year,  in  which  there 
was  little  business  of  any  consequence.  Heniy  Dundas,  who 
was  now  well  known  there,  took  an  attentive  charge  of  it,  and 
leaned  on  roe  as  his  beat  clerical  assistant. 

*  Ilia  "  Lcctnm  on  Rbstoric,"  u  delivsrad  to  bia  cIum,  thoDgli  not  then 
published,  bid  obtained  considerable  colloqalal  eelebrltf .  It  wu  not  natU 
ITTT  tbat  bo  became  raiDoui  by  the  pabtication  of  hia  Semums.  —  Ed. 

t  Sm  above,  p.  828. 
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able  to  pny  rather  than  resist  anj  longer,  was  parprised  into 
consent  with  tliis  audilen  proposal  of  mine,  and  frankly  agreed 
to  It,  though  he  told  me  privately  that  it  would  oot  have  suc- 
cess. The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle's  health  was  bo  indif- 
ferent that  I  became  uneasy,  and  wished  to  try  Bath,  and  to 
visit  London,  where  she  never  had  been,  on  our  way.  The 
clergy  were  highly  pleased  with  my  offer  of  service  without 
any  expense,  and  I  was  accordingly  commissioned,  in  due 
form,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Window-Tax,  to  carry  on 
this  affair.  We  prepared  for  our  journey,  and  set  out  about 
the  middle  of  February.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
Martin,  the  portraitrpainter,  and  Bob  Scott,  a  young  physi- 
cian, OS  our  companions  on  our  journey.  Thb  made  it  very 
pleasant,  as  Martin  was  a  man  of  uncomtnon  talents  for  con- 
Tergation.  We  stopped  for  two  days  with  the  Blocketts  at 
Newcastle,  and  then  went  on  by  Huntingdon,  and  afler  that  to 
Cambridge.  As  I  had  not  been  there  when  I  was  formerly 
in  London,  I  was  desirous  to  see  that  famous  university ;  and 
besides,  had  got  a  warm  exhortation  from  my  friend  Dr. 
Robertson,  to  diverge  a  little  from  the  straight  line,  and  go 
by  Hockwell,  where  there  were  the  finest  eels  in  all  England. 
We  took  that  place  in  our  way,  imd  arrived  long  enough 
before  dinner  to  have  our  eels  dressed  in  various  ways  ;  but 
though  the  spitch-cocked  had  been  so  highly  recommended 
by  our  friend,  we  thought  nothing  of  tlicm,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
could  not  taste  them,  so  that  we  had  all  to  dine  on  some  very 
iiiditTerent  mutton-broth,  which  had  been  ordered  for  her.  I 
resolved  after  this  never  to  turn  off  the  road  by  the  advice 
of  epicures. 

We  got  to  Cambridge  in  the  dark,  but  remained  all  next 
forenoon,  and  saw  all  the  public  buildings,  some  of  which 
arc  very  fine,  particularly  King's  College  Chapel.  As  none 
of  us  had  any  acquaintances  there  that  we  knew  of,  we  were 
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*  See  Scot*  Magazine^  Dc 
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Ord,  at  the  Donn,  and  Baron  Sluart  Moncrieff,  and  were  not 
in  great  numbers  till  1780. 

About  ihe  third  night  after  we  came,  we  went  with  the  Bells 
to  the  Scotch  dancing  asaemhly,  which  then  met  in  the  King's 
Anna  Tavern,  in  Cheapside,  where  we  met  man^  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  were  introduced  to  eevetal  others  with  whom 
we  were  not  before  acquunted.  I  was  glad  to  find  from  them 
all  that  mj  brother-in-law  was  in  high  esteem  among  tbera  as  a 
man  of  business,  not  only  for  his  integrity,  but  his  aptitude  for 
business.  My  sister  was  much  admired  as  a  fine  woman,  and 
no  less  for  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  her  manners  than  for 
her  handsome  face  and  fine  person.  He  had  the  good-luck  to 
be  called  Honest  Tom,  in  distinction  to  another  who  frequented 
Lloyd's  Cofice-house,  wlio  was  not  in  so  much  &Tor,  and  was 
besides  a  very  hot  Wilkite.  After  a  few  days  more  we  were 
invited  to  a  fine  subscription-dinner  in  the  London  Tavern, 
where  there  was  a  company  of  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  but  I  waa  not  much  de- 
lighted with  the  conversation.  The  men,  especially,  were 
vulgar  and  uneducated ;  and  most  of  the  Knglish  among  them 
violent  Wilkites,  and  gave  toasts  of  the  party-kind,  whictt 
showed  their  breeding  where  the  miyority  were  Scotch.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  could  get  Honest  Tom  to  treat 
their  bad  manners  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  rather  than 
with  rage  and  resentment 

Having  now  J*een  near  a  week  in  London,  it  was  proper 
that  I  should  give  a  commencement  to  the  business  which  I 
had  undertaken ;  I  therefore  applied  myself  to  making  the 
necessary  calls  on  Dr.  Gordon  of  the  Temple,  a  Scotch  so- 
lid tor-at-law,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  and  who- 
ever else  I  thought  might  be  of  use.  I  had  drawn  a  short 
memorial  tm  the  business  which  Dr.  Gordon  approved,  bnt 
wished  it  to  be  left  with  him  for  corrections  and  additions. 
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mony  of  tlicii  loyalty  to  the  king,  while  they  wonnly  opposed 
every  appi?iin)ncc  of  arbitrary  power  even  to  prosecution  and 
dcatli.  Tliey  were  ctijulcd  and  flattered  by  the  aristocracy 
whra  they  wanted  their  aid,  hut  never  relieved,  tili  Cromwell 
considered  their  poverty,  and  relieved  them  for  ihc  time.  Yet, 
afler  Presbytery  was  finally  settled  at  tlie  Revolution,  the 
clergy  were  allowed  almost  to  starve  till,  down  in  our  own 
time,  in  tlie  year  1790,  a  generous  and  wise  man  was  raised 
to  the  Pn^iiidcnt's  chair,  who,  being  also  President  of  that 
Court  when  it  sils  na  a  commiltee  of  Parliament  for  the  nug- 
mintution  of  ministers'  slipendx,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
brotliren  had  redressed  lliis  grievanee,  and  enabled  the  clergy 
and  their  families  to  survive  such  years  of  deartli  as  the  1799 
and  1800,  which,  but  for  that  relief,  musthave  reduced  them 
to  ruin.  This  happened  by  good-luck  while  the  land  estates 
in  Scotland  were  doubled  luid  tripled  in  their  rents,  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  been  done  without  a  clamorous  opposition.* 

It  is  observable  that  no  country  has  ever  been  more  tran- 
quil, except  the  trifling  insurrections  of  1715  and  '45,  tlian 
Scotland  has  been  since  the  Revolution  in  1688,  —  a  period 
of  117  years  ;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  tlie  country  has  been 
prosjtcrous,  with  an  increase  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  all  the  ornamental  arts  of  life,  to  a  degree 
unexampled  in  any  age  and  counliy.  How  far  tlie  steady 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  to- 
gether with  the  unwearied  diligence  of  the  clergy  in  teaching 
&  rational  religion,  may  have  contributed  to  tliis  prosperity, 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  surely  enough  appears  to 
entitle  them  to  the  high  respect  of  the  Stale,  and  to  justice 
from  the  country,  in  a  decent  support  to  them  and  to  their 
families,  and,  if  possible,  to  a  permanent  security  like  that  of 

*  Ths  Lnnl  Preei  Jont  of  the  Court  of  S«uion  hore  refeirad  to  i>  StT  Il>7 
CunpboU.     Tliit  m&tter  ii  agfia  illaded  to,  p.  12T.  —  £d. 
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to  the  pocros  of  OssiiM),  there  were  not  a  few  who  ascribed 
Uie  tragedy  lo  M'Phcrsjn ;  but  such  people  did  not  know  that, 
could  AITher^on  have  claimcil  it,  he  was  not  the  man  to  relin- 
quish  either  the  credit  or  profits  which  might  arise  from  it, 
for  the  tragedy  ran  its  nine  nights. 

Dow  was  a  Scotch  adventurer  who  had  been  bred  at  the 
school  of  Dunbar,  his  father  being  in  the  Customs  tliere,  and 
hud  run  awny  from  his  npprenticcsliip  at  Eyemouth,  and 
fuund  ilia  way  to  the  Elast  Indies,  where,  having  a  turn  for 
langiiagcii,  which  had  been  fostered  by  his  education,  he  soon 
became  sucli  a  master  of  the  native  tongue  as  to  accelerate 
hts  preferment  in  the  army,  for  he  soon  had  the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  .^epoys.  He  was  a  sensible  and  knowing  man, 
of  very  agreeable  manners,  and  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition. As  he  was  telling  us  that  night,  that  when  he  had 
the  charge  of  the  Great  Mogul,  with  two  regiments  under  his 
eonimanil,  at  Delhi,  he  was  tempted  to  dethrone  the  monarch, 
and  mount  the  tlirone  in  his  slead,  which  he  said  he  could 
easily  have  done:  —  when  I  asked  him  what  prevented  him 
from  yielding  to  the  temptation,  he  gave  me  this  memorable 
answer,  that  it  was  reflecting  on  what  his  old  schoolfellows  at 
Dunbar  would  think  of  him  tor  being  guilty  of  each  an  action. 
His  company  were  Dr.  John  Douglas  and  Garrick,  the  two 
M'Phcrsons,  John  Home,  and  David  Hume  who  joined  as 
in  the  evening.* 

I  have  before,  I  believe,  given  some  account  of  them  all 
but  Robert  M'Flierson,  the  chaplain,  whom  I  had  not  known 
till  now.     Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  a  man  of 

•  Colonel  Alcxintlsr  Dow  [>  known  m  the  translator  «nd  conllnaer  of  the 
Penian  History  of  Hlndcutnn,  and  tbe  writer  of  Talafum  tht  Pti-tim,  snd 
or  »notliBr  tmgedj  bosidei  hi«  ffinju,  called  SelAona.  Tho  editor  1«  not 
■W4r«,  however,  ot  my  oilier  MDrce  of  inroniiation  about  llio  ponoiiBl  nd 
vntOTM  Tefbrred  to  in  tha  taxU  —  Ed. 
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gcxxl  sense,  of  a  firm  and  manly  mind,  and  of  much  worth 
and  honor.      He  was  a  younger  brother  of  M^Phcrsoii  of 
Baiichors,  a  man  near  the  head  of  the  clan  in  point  of  birth, 
but  not  of  a  large  fortune.     He  had  been  bred  at  Aberdeen 
for  the  Church,  but  before  he  passed  trials  as  a  probationer, 
he  had  been  offered  a  company  in  his  regiment  of  Highlanders 
by  Simon  Eraser,  and  had  accepted.     But  when  the  regi- 
ment rendezvoused  at  Greenock,  he  was  told,  with   manj 
fair  speeches,  that  the  captains'  commissions  were  all   dis- 
posed of,  much  against  the  colonel's  will,  but  that  he  might 
have  a  lieutenancy,  or  the  chaplainry  if  he  liked  it  better. 
!M'Pherson  chose  the  last,  and  took  orders  immediately  from 
the   Presbytery  of  Lochcarron,  where   he  returned  for  ten 
days.     He  soon  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  superiors  as 
well  as  to  the  men,  and  after  they  landed  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
every  skirmish  or  battle  it  was  observed  that  he  always  put 
himself  on  a  line  with  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment.    He  was  invited  to  the  mess  of  the  field  officers,  where 
he  continued.     On  hearing  this  from  General  Murray,  I  asked 
him  [M*Pherson]  if  it  was  true.      He  said  it  was.      How 
came  you  to  be  so  foolish  ?     He  answered,  that  being  a  grown 
man,  while  many  of  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns  were  bat 
boys,  as  well  as  some  of  the  privates,  and  that  they  looked 
to  him  for  example  as  well  as  precept,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  advance  with  them,  but  that  he  had  discontinued  the 
practice  after  the  third  time  of  danger,  as  he  fomid  thej 
were  perfectly  steady. 

Dining  with  him,  and  General  James  Murray  and  one  or 
two  more,  at  the  British  one  day,  I  put  him  on  telling  the 
story  of  the  mutiny  at  Quebec,  when  he  had  the  command 
after  the  death  of  Wolfe.  He  told  us  that  the  first  thing  he 
had  done  was  to  send  and  inquire  if  Mac  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  leave  he  had  given  him  to  saU  for  Britain  the  day 
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before,  for  if  he  had  not  sailed,  there  would  have  been  no 
mutiny.  But  he  waa  gone,  and  I  bad  to  do  the  best  I  could 
without  him ;  and  bo  he  went  on.  Not  being  certain  if  this 
anecdote  might  not  have  been  much  exaggerated,  according 
to  the  ueual  style  of  the  tnndj/  Murragi,  aa  they  were  styled 
by  Joek  at  the  Horn,  I  asked  Mac,  when  the  compaoy  parted, 
how  much  of  this  was  true  ?  He  answered,  that  though  the 
General  had  exceeded  a  little  in  his  compliments  to  him,  that 
it  was  so  far  true,  that  he,  being  the  only  Highland  chaplain 
there  —  he  of  Fraser's  regiment  having  gone  home  —  he  had 
BO  much  to  say  with  both  of  them  that  he  could  have  per- 
suaded tbem  to  stand  by  their  officers  and  the  General,  in 
which,  if  those  two  re^mcnts  had  joined,  they  would  have 
prevented  the  mutiny. 

One  anecdote  more  of  this  worthy  man,  and  I  ehall  hare 
done  with  him.  In  one  of  the  winters  in  which  he  was  at 
Quebec  he  had  provided  himself  in  a  wooden  house,  which  he 
had  funiished  well,  and  in  which  he  had  a  tolerable  soldier's 
Ubrary.  While  be  was  dining  one  day  with  the  mess,  his 
house  took  fire  and  waa  burned  to  the  ground.  Nest  morning 
the  two  sergeant-majors  of  the  two  Highland  regiments  came 
to  him,  and,  lamenting  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained,  told 
him  that  the  lad^  out  of  their  great  love  and  respect  for  him, 
had  collected  a  purse  of  four  hundred  guineas,  which  they 
begged  him  to  accept  of.  He  was  moved  by  their  generosity, 
and  by  and  by  answered,  "  That  he  was  never  so  much  grati- 
fied in  his  Ufe  as  by  their  offer,  as  a  mark  of  kindness  and 
respect,  of  which  he  would  think  himself  entirely  unworthy  if 
he  could  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  wise  and  prudent  fru- 
gality ; "  and  added,  "  that,  by  good  fortune,  he  had  no  need 
of  the  exertions  of  their  generosity,"  The  annals  of  private 
men  I  have  often  thought  as  instructive  and  worthy  of  being 
recorded  as  those  of  their  supetiois. 


Bv  this  time  I  had 
to  rro  to  Bjith,  as  ]Mr.s. 
suiricient  time  to  wait 
acting  Treasury  busint 
that  I  had  undertaken  . 
hist,  wlio  both  encourag 
>rr.  Wedderbum,  who  w 
much  ser\'ice.     Mr.  Gre' 

* 

ward  by  the  Honorable  ^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj', 
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at  Edinburgh  University  a 
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of  the  clergy.     Of  him  I 
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first  night  of  his  tragedy  o 
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Kmsin  concealed  till  (he  play  had  its  run.  But  John,  whwe 
vanity  was  too  sanguine  to  admit  f^  anj  feax  or  caution,  and 
vhose  appetite  for  praise  rebelled  against  the  counsel  that 
would  deprive  him  for  a  moment  of  his  fame,  too  Boon  dia- 
covered  the  secret,  and  though  the  play  suirived  its  nine 
nightd,  yet  the  house  evidently  slackened  after  tiie  town  heard 
that  John  nas  the  author.  Home,  however,  in  bis  way, 
ascribed  this  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  espcdally  of 
the  Scotch,  being  drawn  off  by  the  Douglas  Cause,  which  was 
dedded  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th,  forgetting  that 
this  took  up  only  one  night,  and  that  any  slackness  derived 
from  that  cause  could  not  affect  other  nights. 

To  finish  my  account  of  thia  play,  I  sliall  add  here  thai 
Garrick  still  continued  to  perfonn  it  on  the  most  convenient 
terms.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  John  Home,  and  I,  dined  with  Mr.  A. 
Wedderbum  at  his  bouse  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  went  to 
the  Fatal  Ditcovery  with  him  and  his  lady  and  bis  brother, 
Colonel  David  Wedderbum,  when  we  were  all  perfectly  well 
pleased.  We  returned  with  them  to  supper,  Wedderbum 
having  continued  cordial  and  open  all  that  day }  bis  brother 
was  always  so. 

We  became  acquunted  with  my  wife's  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
Laurie  and  Miss  Mary  Ree*!,  brother  and  sister  of  her  mother 
by  another  wife.  Mr.  Beed  was  a  mahogany  mcrcliant  in 
Hatton  Wall,  a  very  worthy  and  honorable  man  ;  and  bin  sU- 
ter,  whom  I  had  seen  once  or  twice  before  in  Berwick,  waa  a 
handsome  and  elegant  woman,  though  now  turned  of  thirty, 
with  as  much  good  sense  and  breeding  as  any  penum  wa  uwt 
with.  Mr.  Reed  was  not  rich,  but  between  an  eMuU:  of  £,  'iM, 
which  he  had  near  Alnwick,  and  bis  busines*,  he  lived  in  a 
very  respectable  manner.  Their  mode  vS  living  wsi  (|uiUi 
regulated,  for  they  saw  company  only  two  days  in  llis  week  { 
— on  Thursday,  b)  dinner,  when  you  met  a  few  frieuda,  cliiudy 
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from  Northumberland ;  and  here,  if  jou  pleased,  jou  migiit 
phiy  cards  and  stay  the  evening.     On  Sunday  evening  thej 
likewise  saw  their  friends  to  tea  and  supper,  but  they  were 
too  old-fa.shioned  to  play  cards,  which  was  very  convenient  for 
me.     The  uncle  and  aunt  were  proud  of  their  niece,  as  they 
found  her,  in  point  of  conversation  and  manners,  at  least  eqaal 
to  any  of  their  guests ;  and  the  niece  was  proud  of  her  undc 
and  aunt,  as  in  him  she  found  as  honest  a  man  as  Mr.  Bell^ 
and  in  her  a  woman  who,  for  beauty  and  elegance,  could  cope 
with  my  sister,  who  was  not  surpassed  by  any  lady  in  the  city. 
Here  I  met  with  many  old  acquaintances,  and  made  some  new 
ones,  such  as  Sir  Evan  Nepean  and  his  lady,  then  only  in  their 
courtship,  and  A.  CoUingwood,  a  clever  attorney,  said  to  be 
nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Unthank,  —  indeed,  a  natural 
son  of  my  wife's  grandfather.     To  this  very  agreeable  place 
we  resorted  often ;  and  when  I  came  the  next  year  alone,  I 
availed  myself  of  it,  especially  on  Sunday  nights. 

I  was  much  indebted  to  my  hospitable  friend.  Dr.  Blair  of 
Westminster,  at  whose  house  also  I  met  with  sundry  people 
whose  acquaintance  I  cultivated.  On  the  26th  of  this  month 
I  met  him  at  Court,  after  having  attended  service  in  the 
Cliapel  Royal  and  in  the  chaplain's  seat,  and  was  by  him 
introduced  in  the  drawing-room  to  Lord  Bathurst,  then  very 
old,  but  extremely  agreeable;  Dr.  Barton,  Dean  of  Bristol, 
Rector  of  St,  Andrew,  Ilolborn,  &c.,  and  to  Dr.  Tucker, 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  —  very  excellent  people,  whose  acquaint* 
ance  I  very  much  valued.* 

On  the  27th  I  attended  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  Doug- 
las Cause.  The  Duke  of  B[uccleuch]  had  promised  to  carry 
me  down  to  the  house ;  but  as  I  was  going  into  Grosvenor 
Square  to  meet  him  at  ten  o'clock,  I  met  the  Duke  of  Mon* 

*  Josiah  Tucker,  whose  works  on  Trade  anticipated  some  of  the  eitmb* 
I'jhed  doctrines  on  political  economy.  —  Ed. 
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lague,  who  was  coming  rrom  his  house,  and  took  mc  into  his 
chariol,  saying  that  the  Duke  of  B.  was  not  yet  ready.  lie 
put  me  in  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  where  I  found  two  or 
three  of  tny  friends,  among  ihem  Thomas  Dell.  The  huBi- 
nesB  did  not  begin  till  eleven,  and  from  tliat  time  I  stood,  with 
now  and  then  a  lean  on  the  edge  of  a  deal  board,  till  nine  in 
the  evening,  without  any  refreshment  but  a  small  roll  and  two 
oranges.  The  heat  of  the  house  was  chiefly  oppressive,  and 
Lord  Sandwich's  speech,  which,  though  learned  and  able,  yet 
being  three  hours  long,  was  very  intolerable.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  spoke  low,  but  not  half  an  hour.  The  ChAncellor 
and  Lord  Mansfield  united  on  the  side  of  Douglas ;  each  of 
them  spoke  above  an  hour.  Andrew  Stuart,  whom  I  saw  in 
the  House,  sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  seemed  to  be 
much  affected  at  a  part  of  Lord  Camden's  speech,  in  which 
he  reflected  on  him,  and  immediately  left  the  House;  from 
whence  I  concluded  that  he  was  in  despair  of  success.  Lord 
Mansfield,  overcome  with  heat,  was  about  to  faint  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop.  The  side-doora 
were  immediately  thrown  open,  and  the  Chancellor  rushing 
out,  returned  soon  with  a  eervani,  who  folbwed  him  with 
a  bottle  and  glasses.  Lord  Mansfield  drank  two  glasses 
of  the  wine,  and  after  some  time  revived,  and  proceeded  in 
his  speech.  We,  who  had  no  wine,  were  nearly  as  much 
recruited  by  the  fresh  air  which  rushed  in  at  the  open  doors  as 
his  Lonlship  by  the  wine.  About  nine  the  business  ended  in 
favor  of  Douglas,  there  being  only  five  Peers  on  the  other 
side.  I  was  well  pleased  with  that  decision,  as  I  had  favored 
that  side ;  Professor  Ferguson  and  I  being  the  only  two  of 
our  set  of  people  who  favored  Douglas,  chiefly  on  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  proof  of  filiation  on  his  part  was  not  sustained, 
the  whole  system  of  evidence  in  sach  cases  would  be  over- 
turned, and  a  door  be  opened  for  endless  disputes  about  sue- 
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Both  irouse,  after  which,  Mra.  Cftrlj'lo  and  I  paid  an  evening 
Tisit  to  Mrs.  Montague.  Pulteney  at  this  time  had  fallen 
much  under  the  influence  of  General  Robert  Clerk,  whom 
I  have  menliosed  before.  I  happened  to  oi'k  him  when  be 
had  seen  Clerk ;  he  uiEwered  be  eaw  him  every  day,  and  as 
be  had  not  been  there  yet,  he  might  probably  pay  his  visit 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  then  enlarged  for  some  time  on  his 
great  ability.  Clerk  had  subdued  Fulteney  by  persuading 
him  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  fit  to  be  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer  but  himself.  Mrs.  Fulleney's  good  senac,  how- 
ever, defeated  the  effect  of  this  influence.  Pulteney  was 
unfortunate  in  not'  taking  for  his  private  secretary  and  conQ- 
denlial  friend  Dr.  John  Douglas,  who  had  stood  in  that  rela- 
tion to  the  kte  Lord  Bath,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England.  But  on  Fulleney's  succession  he  found  himself 
neglected,  and  drew  off.  Oerk  came  at  ten,  as  Fulteney  had 
foretold,  and  I  saw  how  the  land  lay. 

On  this  first  mission  to  London  I  was  much  obliged  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gilmour,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's. He  knew  everybody,  and  introduced  me  to  everybody. 
One  day  he  carried  me  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Comwallis),  who  received  me  graciously ;  in  short,  I  called 
on  all  the  Scotch  noblemen  and  Members  of  Parliament,  many 
of  whom  I  saw,  and  lefV  memorials  at  every  house  where  I 
called.  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  was  particularly  obliging. 
At  this  time  I  dined  one  day  wiib  Sir  A.  Gilmour  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  having  been  at  Court ;  General  Graham  and  Pul- 
teney, and  Colonel  Biccart  Hepburn,  dined  there.  Li  the 
conversation  there,  lo  my  surprise  I  found  [Graham]  talking 
strongly  againt>t  Administration  for  not  advising  the  King  to 
yield  to  the  popular  cry.  Gilmour  opposed  him  with  violence, 
and  I  drew  an  inference,  which  proved  true,  that  he  had  been 
tampering  with  her  M^esty,  and  nsing  political  freedoau, 
18*  A  A 
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pleased  and  instructed  him  much,  and  though  he  could  point 
out  few  or  no  faults  in  them,  yet,  when  he  was  reading  their 
books,  he  did  not  think  he  was  reading  English :  could  I  ao- 
count  to  him  how  that  happened  ?  I  answered  that  the  same 
objection  had  not  occurred  to  me,  who  was  a  Scotchman  bred 
as  well  as  bom  ;  but  tliat  I  bad  a  solution  to  it,  which  I  would 
submit  to  his  Lordship.  It  was,  that  to  evet^  man  bred  in 
Scotland  the  English  language  was  in  some  respects  a  foreign 
tongue,  the  precise  value  and  force  of  wboue  words  and  phrases 
he  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  was  continually  endeavor- 
ing to  word  his  expressions  by  additional  epithets  or  circumlo- 
cutions, which  made  his  writings  appear  both  stiff  and  redun- 
dant. With  this  solution  his  Lordship  appeared  entirely 
satisfied.  By  this  time  his  Lordship  perfectly  understood  the 
nature  of  our  cl^m  to  exemption  from  the  window-tax,  and 
promised  me  his  aid,  and  suggested  some  new  arguments  in 

I  made  a  very  valuable  acquaintance  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, R.  Jerrick,  having  been  introduced  to  him  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Anthony  Hamilton,  whom  I  met  at  Dr.  Fitcaim's. 
I  found  the  Bishop  to  be  a  truly  excellent  man,  of  a  hberal 
mind  and  excellent  good  temper.  He  toc^  to  me,  and  was 
very  cordial  in  wishing  success  to  my  application,  and  was 
rery  friendly  in  recommending  me  and  it  to  bis  brethren  on 
the  bench.  He  never  refused  me  admittance,  and  I  dined 
frequently  with  him  this  year  and  the  next  He  was  then 
considered  as  having  the  sole  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
Church  of  England  in  America.  He  was  so  obli^g  to  my 
requests  that  he  ordained,  at  my  desire,  two  Scotch  probation- 
era,  who,  having  little  chance  of  obtaining  settlements  here, 
were  glad  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  new  world.  As  I  was  un- 
willing to  forfeit  my  credit  with  this  good  man,  I  had  not  rec- 
ommended  them  but  with  perfect  assurance  of  their  good 
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who  had  been  settled  at  Boulogne,  a  wine  merchant,  was  a 
great  Jacobite,  and  had  come  to  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the 
Bebellion,  1745.  Poor  Mrs.  Seton,  whose  first  husband, 
Faterson,  was,  bj  his  mother,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  that  prejudice,  for  Seton  possessed  no 
other  charm.  I  call  her  a  sacrifice,  because  his  bad  usage 
shortened  her  days.  She  was  a  very  amiable  woman.  His 
future  history  is  well  known.* 

At  this  time  we  had  a  dinner  from  Dr.  Gartshore,  whose 
wife,  the  heiress  of  Rusco,  in  Galloway,  was  my  cousin.t 
Besides  Drs.  Blair  and  Dickson,  there  were  several  dissenting 
parsons,  such  as  Drs.  Price,  Kippis,  and  Alexander,  who  were 
very  bad  company  indeed,  for  they  were  fiery  republicans  and 
Wilkites,  and  very  pedantic,  petulant,  and  peremptory.  Blair 
and  I,  however,  with  the  help  of  Dickson,  kept  them  very 
well  down.  Gartshore  himself  acted  the  part  of  umpire, 
with  a  leaning  to  their  side,  as  they  had  an  ascendant  over 
many  of  his  patients. 

John  Home,  who  was  very  obliging  to  us,  when  I  was  at 
liberty,  in  the  middle  of  April,  went  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  and 
me  to  see  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor.  After  we  had  seen 
the  first,  we  went  and  showed  Mrs.  Carlyle  Garrick's  villa  in 
Hampton  Town,  which  she  was  highly  pleased  with.  The 
family  had  not  yet  returned  to  the  country.  We  went  all 
night  to  Windsor.  In  the  morning  We  called  on  Dr.  Douglas 
and  his  lady,  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Greorge  Rooke,  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  then  in  residence.    He  engaged  us  to 

*  Archibald  Seton  successively  filled  several  high  offices  in  the  Indian 
service,  and  died  In  1818. —  GeniUman^t  Magazine,  vol  Ixzxviii.  p.  184. 
The  mansion  of  Toach,  long  the  abode  of  one  of  the  old  Seton  families,  is  a 
venerable  square  tower,  with  later  adjuncts,  on  the  slope  of  the  Gargunnock 
({ills,  about  three  miles  from  Stirling  —  Ed. 

t  Dr.  Maxwell  Gartshore,  a  native  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  died  after  a 
Hmg  and  successAil  professional  career  in  Londoii,  ia  181S.  —  £d. 
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1  sat  to  Martin  for  the  large  picture  that  went  next  year 
into  the  Exhibition:  this  was  for  the  third  time.  Another 
sitting  in  January  thereaflter  did  the  business.  We  went  to 
the  opera  with  my  sister.  We  stayed  for  our  last  fortnight  at 
my  aunt's,  as  my  business  at  the  Treasury  made  it  more 
convenient,  and  my  wife  had  to  make  all  her  farewell  visits. 
She  had  not  seen  Garrick,  who  was  at  last  to  play  for  three 
nights.  With  difficulty  and  bribery  we  got  places ;  but  Mrs. 
C.  felt  sick,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  middle. 
We  went  to  see  Westminster  Abbey,  and  dined  with  our  kind 
friends,  the  Blairs,  who  had  engaged  us.  My  sister  being 
now  gone  to  Merton  with  her  children,  we  took  aunt  and 
passed  a  day  there.  On  the  last  day  we  went  into  the  city, 
and  took  leave,  and  dined  at  unde  Reed's. 

We  dined  on  the  25  th  April  at  the  Brand's  Head  with 
dome  friends,  and  set  out  on  our  journey  northwards  at  five 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Home  had  got  a  partner,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Douglas,  going  to  Berwick.  This  lad  being 
fantastic  and  vain,  because  he  had  an  uncle  who  was  under- 
doorkeeper  to  the  House  of  Commons,  diverted  us  much.  To 
enjoy  him.  Home  and  I  took  him  stage  about.  My  wife  was 
delighted  with  him  in  the  inns,  but  she  did  not  choose  him  to 
go  in  the  chaise  with  her,  as  she  was  at  this  time  apt  to  be 
sick.  My  wife's  condition  made  me  resolve  to  travel  slow, 
though  we  were  to  halt  some  time  at  Newcastle. 

We  had  agreed,  for  my  wife's  amusement  and  our  own,  to 
take  the  middle  road,  and  go  down  by  Northampton  and  Not- 
tingham, where  we  had  never  been ;  and  were  much  amused 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  variety  of  its  sceneiy. 
When  we  came  to  Nottingham,  however,  as  the  road  was 
rough,  which  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Carlyle's  present  condition, 
and  the  houses  and  horses  inferior,  [we  thought]  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  into  the  east  road  again,  and  make  the  best  of 
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but  only  could  imitate  in  the  most  tawdry  mamier,  she  was 
rather  amusing  to  Mrs.  B.,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  humor,  — 
more  than  her  sister,  who  had  a  sharper  wit  and  more  discern- 
ment The  husband  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  very 
worthy  of  his  office,  but  oppressed  with  family  cares.  Mr. 
Potter,  I  think,  was  an  Oxonian. 

We  did  not  fail  to  visit  our  good  friend  Mr.  Collingwood 
of  Chirton,  and  lus  lady,  Mary  Boddam,  of  both  of  whom  my 
wife  was  a  favorite.  "We  went  down  together  to  Berwickshire 
in  the  middle  of  May,  where  we  remained  some  days  at  Fogo 
Manse,  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Home's,  where,  leaving  John 
with  his  bride,  we  came  on  to  Musselburgh  about  the  27th, of 
May,  near  the  end  of  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

I  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  a  young  horse  from  a  farmer 
near  Mr.  Home's,  an  awkward  enough  beast,  but  only  four 
years  old,  which,  if  he  did  not  do  for  a  riding-horse,  might  be 
trained  to  the  plough,  for  I  had,  at  the  preceding  Martinmas, 
entered  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's.  On  the  Saturday  morning  afler  I  came  home,  I  un- 
fortunately mounted  this  beast,  who  ran  away  with  me  in  my 
green  before  the  door,  and  was  in  danger  of  throwing  me  on 
the  railing  that  was  put  up  to  defend  a  young  hedge.  To 
shun  this  I  threw  myself  off  on  the  opposite  side,  in  sight  of 
my  wife  and  children.  I  was  much  stunned,  and  could  not  get 
up  immediately,  but  luckily,  before  she  could  reach  the  place, 
I  had  raised  myself  to  my  breech,  otherwise  I  did  not  know 
what  might  have  befallen  her  in  the  condition  she  was  in. 
No  harm,  however,  happened  to  her;  and  the  new  surgeon 
who  had  come  in  our  absence,  a  John  Steward  or  Stewart,  a 
Northumbrian,  an  apprentice  of  Sandy  Wood's,  was  sent  for 
to  bleed  me.  I  would  not  be  bled,  however,  till  I  had  made 
my  report  on  the  window-lights  ready  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  was  to  be  dissolved  on  Monday,  lest  I  should  not 
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of  taj  miBBioD  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Aasembl^.  I  re- 
caved  the  thanks  of  the  Gieneral  Assembly  for  my  care  and 
diligence  in  the  management  of  this  business,  and  at  the  tanie 
time  was  appointed  by  the  Assemblj'  their  commissioner,  with 
fiill  powen  to  apply  to  next  session  a£  Parliament  Ibr  an  ex- 
emption from  the  window-tax,  to  be  at  the  tame  time  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  Assemblj,  which  was  revived, 
with  additions.  This  first  succeu  made  me  very  popular 
among  the  clergy,  of  whom  one  half  at  least  looked  upon  me 
with  an  ill  eye  aAer  the  affidr  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglai. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  exemptitm  from  that  tax  was  a  very 
great  object  to  the  dei^,  whose  stipends  were  in  general  very 
small,  and  besides,  was  opposing  in  the  beginning  any  design 
there  might  be  to  lay  still  heavier  burdens  on  the  clei^,  who, 
having  only  stipends  out  of  the  tithes  allocated,  tt^lher  with 
small  glebes  and  a  suitable  manse  and  offices  free  of  all  taxes 
and  public  hardens,  would  have  been  qnil«  undone  had  they 
been  obliged  to  pay  all  that  has  since  been  lud  on  houses  and 
windows. 

For  as  much  use  as  the  clergy  were  at  the  Reformation, 
and  for  as  much  as  they  contributed  to  the  Revolution,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
since  that  period,  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  have  always 
be«i  backward  to  mend  their  situation,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  manly  system  of  the  President  (Islay  Campbell),  must 
have  fidleo  into  distress  and  contempt.  Aa  it  is,  their  sti- 
petids  keep  no  pace  with  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  countiy, 
and  they  are  degraded  in  th«r  rank  by  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  inferior  orders.  Had  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot- 
land enlargement  of  mind  and  extensive  views,  they  would 
now,  for  the  security  of  the  constilution,  ingraft  the  clergy 
into  the  State,  as  they  have  always  been  in  England,  and  by 
imparting  all  the  privileges  of  freeholders,  except  that  of 
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liamenl.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  clergy  had  subficribed  to 
this  fund,  for  r  sum  of  about  £400  was  subscribed,  if  I 
remember  right,  b;  subscriptions  from  five  shillings  to  one 
guinea,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  George  Wishart,  then 
Principal  Clerk  of  the  Church. 

Mrs.  C.  having  recovered  from  her  late  inlying,  I  now  pre- 
pared to  go  to  London  to  follow  out  the  object  of  my  com- 
mission ;  and  lest  I  should  be  too  late,  I  set  out  in  such  time 
as  to  arrive  in  London  on  the  21st  of  December.  I  had  a 
Major  Paul  as  my  companion  in  the  chaise,  and  though  we 
tooK  Qve  days  to  it,  the  expense  in  those  days  was  no  more 
than  £  10,  8f.  7d.  As  my  business  lay  entirely  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  I  took  up  my  lodging  in  New  Bond  Street, 
and  engaged  the  other  apartment  for  John  Home,  who  was  to 
be  there  in  a  fortnight.  But  I  immediately  took  Neil  [  ], 
a  trusty  servant,  who  had  been  with  him  last  year,  and  conld 
serve  ua  both  now,  as  1  required  hut  very  little  personal  ser- 
vice. The  very  day  after  I  came  to  London,  I  had  wrote  a 
paper  signed  Nestor,  in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  who 
was  then  in  a  tottering  state.  This  paper,  which  appeared  on 
the  23d  of  December,  drew  the  attention  of  Lord  Elibank 
and  other  Scotch  gentlemen  who  attended  the  British  Coffee- 
house, which  convinced  me  that  I  might  continue  my  political 
labors,  as  they  were  acceptable  to  Administration,  At  this 
time  I  did  not  know  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  so  near 
going  out,  but  soon  alter  I  discovered  it  by  an  accident  On 
one  of  the  mornings  which  I  passed  with  Lord  Mansfield, 
ailer  he  had  signified  his  entire  ^probation  of  my  measures 
to  (^tain  an  exemption  for  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  saying  to  him  in  going  down  stairs,  that  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion  was  so  clear  in  our  favor,  that  I  had  nothing  to 
wish  but  that  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  say  so  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.    His  answer  surprised  me,  and  opened  my  eyes. 
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as  First  Minister,  she  cmicluded  nith  me  that  he  would  main* 
tain  it  long.  Lord  North  was  veiy  agrccnble,  and,  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  as  worthy  as  he  was  witty ;  but  faaving  un- 
luckily got  into  the  American  war,  brought  the  nation  into  an 
incredible  Eura  of  debt,  and  in  the  end  lost  the  whole  American 
colonies.  He  professed  himself  ignorant  of  war,  but  said  he 
would  appoint  the  most  respectable  generals  and  admiraJs,  and 
furnish  them  with  troops  and  money;  but  he  was  weak  enough 
lo  send  the  Howes,  though  of  a  party  opposite  to  him,  who 
seemed  to  act  rather  against  Uie  Ministers  than  the  Americans. 
They  were  changed  for  other  commanders ;  but  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  Howes  had  given  the  Americans  time  to  be- 
come warlike,  and  they  finally  prevailed.  North  muntained 
hid  ground  for  no  less  than  twelve  years  through  this  disgrace- 
ful war,  and  then  was  obliged  lo  give  way  that  a  peace  might 
bo  eslablidhed.  This  at  first  was  thought  necessary  to  Great 
Brilmn ;  but  Lord  North's  attempt  to  make  a  coalition  with 
his  former  opponents  having  failed,  and  Charles  Fox's  scheme 
of  governing  the  nation  by  an  aristocracy,  with  the  md  of  his 
India  Bill,  being  discovered  and  defeated,  made  way  for  Mr. 
Pitt's  first  Administration  in  1783,  which  soon  restored  na- 
lional  credit  and  promised  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  British 
empire,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  French  Revolution 
in  1789,  and  the  Eul)scquent  most  dangerous  war  of  1798.  It 
was  discovered  early  in  Ibis  period  that  the  revolt  and  final 
disjunction  of  our  American  colonies  was  no  loss  to  Great 
Britiun,  either  in  respect  of  commerce  or  war.  I  have  been 
led  to  this  long  digression  by  Lord  North's  having  become 
Premier  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770. 

Although  the  discharge  of  my  commission  required  atten- 
tion and  activity,  yet  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  having  fre- 
quently referred  me  for  an  answer  to  a  distant  day,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  making  freauent  excursions  to  places  where  I 
had  not  been. 
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met  with  Dr.  Gusthaid,  M.  D.,  who  had  the  charge  of  ^Sha 
Home's  health.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Guathard,  minister 
of  Edinburgh,  and  being  of  good  ability  and  a  winning  ad- 
dress, had  come  into  very  good  business.  Lord  Galloway, 
though  quite  illilerate  by  means  of  the  negligence  of  hia  trus- 
teea  or  tutors,  was  a  clever  man,  of  murh  natural  ability,  and 
master  of  the  common  topics  of  conversation.  We  dined  next 
day  at  Alexander  Goldie'a,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
Ixirdship's  company.  In  our  landlord  we  discovered  nothing 
but  an  uncommon  rapidity  of  speech  and  an  entertaining  flow 
of  imagination,  which  perhaps  we  would  not  have  observed  if 
we  had  not  known  that  he  hod  been  cognosced  at  Edinburgh, 
and  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  estate. 

Next  day  we  made  a  party  to  Bristol  hot  wells,  and  added 
to  our  company  a  Mias  Scott,  of  Newcastle,  a  very  pleasing 
young  woman,  who  afterwards  married  an  eminent  lawyer 
there  ;  and  another  lady,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  who  was 
a  good  deal  older  than  the  rest,  but  was  very  pleasant,  and 
had  £30,000,  by  which  means  she  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Ilalhorns.  This  place  appeared  to  me  dull  and  disagree- 
able, and  the  hot  wells  not  much  better.  Next  day  we  dined 
at  Dr.  Gusthard'a,  and  the  day  after  set  out  on  our  return  to 
London.  We  resolved  to  go  by  Salisbury  Plain  and  Stone- 
henge,  as  neither  of  us  had  ever  been  there,  both  of  which 
raised  our  wonder  and  aslonishmcnt,  especially  Stonehenge ; 
but  aa  we  were  not  antiquarians,  we  could  not  form  any  con- 
jecture about  it.    We  got  to  London  next  day  before  dinner. 
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It  ia  not  nntil  the  year  17S2  that  this  matter  is  wound  up, 
in  a  letter  to  Dundas,  thanking  him  for  the  aasiatance,  "with- 
out which,"  he  says,  "I  could  not  have  eo  satiafactorily  con- 
cluded ray  little  affair  in  London ; "  and  as  this  letter,  afler 
some  news  about  the  General  Assembly  and  the  new  Moder- 
ator, breaks  in  upon  some  larger  political  transactions,  a  pas- 
sage from  it  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  refers  to  a  project 
for  sending  Dundas  out  as  Governor- General  of  India. 

"  I  don't  know  well  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry,  to  hear  it  re- 
peated again  and  again  that  joa  are  going  out  supreme  governor 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  lull  powers.  T  am  sorry  you  should  dia- 
appear  at  this  time  from  our  hemisphere,  as  I  have  a  chance  of 
being  set  myself  before  your  return.  I  am  much  more  sorry  that 
Britain  should  lose  the  advantage  of  your  virtne  and  shilitiea  at  so 
critical  a  period.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  own  that  this  is  but  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject ;  for  when  I  consider  how  many  millions 
of  the  human  raco  look  for  a  guardian  angel  to  raise  and  perfect 
them,  T  see  a  shining  path  in  the  East  that  leads  to  a  pinnacle  of 
glory  and  virtue.  Go,  then,  and  pursue  the  way  that  Providence 
points  ODt  Your  health  may  be  in  danger,  but,  with  a  princi- 
paUty,  who  thinks  of  bealth  ?  besides,  a  sore  throat  or  a  colic  is 
as  dangeroDs  in  obscuritj'.'' 

The  window-lax  discussion  does  not,  however,  afford  many 
eslracls  80  good  as  this;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  portion  of 
Carlyle'B  existing  correspondence  lies  under  a  like  disqualifi- 
cation to  be  the  companion  of  his  animated  Autobiography. 
The  letters  which  the  world  would  pick  out  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  man  of  rare  gifb  are  those  written  to  his  fa- 
miliar friends ;  but  he  himself  is  apt  to  preserve  as  the  more 
important  the  correspondence  npon  business  affairs  affecting 
pnblic  or  private  interests  at  the  moment  Hence,  among  the 
stores  placed  at  the  Editor's  disposal,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
refer  to  mattera  of  kwol  interest — literally  parochial  affun, 
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greati;  improrod  in  taste,  and  elegance  of  mind  and  mannere,  hj 
a  free  enirA  to  Lady  Donglas.  Tbe  late  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  wai 
a  man  of  superior  sense,  was  very  nnfortunate  in  his  fint  lady's 
time.  By  some  accident  the  highflying  clergy  were  chiefly  ad- 
mitted about  them.  Weak  heads  and  wann  imaginations  lie  open 
to  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  or  the  arts  of  hypocrites.  He  found  his 
error  when  it  waa  too  late,  and  wsa  tarry  he  had  not  encouraged 
the  Wisbarts  and  Blain  to  come  about  him." 

Carljle'a  influence  in  ecclesiastical  promotion  appears  not 
to  have  been  entirely  limited  to  Scotland.  Occasionally  lus 
distinguished  friends  would  find  a  place  for  a  studcot  who 
conld  not  get  on  with  the  Presbyterian  system,  in  the  more 
manageable  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  as,  for  in- 
stance:— 

"  There  b  an  old  assistant  of  mine,  J W by  name,  who, 

having  grown  impatient  at  not  obtaining  a  church  here,  took  ordern 
in  the  Church  of  England  —  sold  a  little  patrimony  he  had,  and 
bought  a  chaplaincy  to  a  regiment.  Since  that  time  be  baa  been 
always  unhappy.  He  was  for  some  yean  in  Minorca,  where  ha 
lost  his  health.  He  followed  the  regiment  to  Ireland,  where  he 
lost  his  sight  He  came  to  Bath  and  recovered  his  health  and 
sight,  but  lost  his  substance.  He  applied  to  me  for  God's  sake  to 
got  him  a  curacy  anywhere,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
deputy-chaplain.  I  recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Lon- 
don, who  procured  the  caracy  of  Hertford  for  him.  Soon  after  he 
wrote  me  from  thence  that  he  was  so  much  despised  in  that  town 
that  he  was  in  danger  <^  hanging  himself." 

He  was  to  have  got  this  hopeful  parsonage  on  the  Chan- 
cellor's list,  but  there  were  technical  obstacles ;  and  now  if 
the  correspondent  would  obtain  for  "  my  poor  despised  frieni' 
a  small  living  of  £  100  a  year  or  so,"  it  would  be  "  to  servt.  a 
worthy  creature,  humble  as  he  is." 

There  are  more  pleasing  associations  connected  with  a 
scrap  of  writing  —  undated,  but  of  course  belonging  to  a 
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meaas  of  securing  his  familj  from  destitution.  It  so  happened 
that  Fei^sOD,  though  attacked  with  hopeless  looking  symp- 
toms ID  middle  life,  wore  on  to  a  good  old  age ;  and  that, 
through  various  chances,  he  became  wealthjr  in  his  declining 
yenra.  That  the  world  had  done  gross  injustice  to  The  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Boman  RepuUie,  was  a  fixed  opinion  with  Carlyle  i 
and,  in  pleading  for  it«  author's  fomilj,  he  says:  — 

"  I  do  not  know  hj  what  fatality  it  is  that  the  best  and  most 
manly  history  (with  some  impeffections,  no  doubt)  of  modern 
times,  has  been  so  little  sooght  after.  The  time  will  come  wben 
it  will  be  read  and  adoiircd.  That  time,  I  hope,  is  not  at  a  great 
distance.  Gennitny  is  the  country  where  it  will  receive  its  name  ; 
and  when  the  report  returns  from  the  learned  there,  the  book  will 
begin  to  bo  prized.  But  Fei^uson  may  be  dead  by  that  time,  and 
an  Irish  edition  may  glut  the  market.  I  was  always  in  hopes  that 
some  of  you  would  have  quoted  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
Charles  Pox  did  Principal  Watson's  Philip,  for  some  of  bis  purposes 
in  the  time  of  the  American  War.  I  am  sure  Ferguson's  coat^ns 
ten  tJmes  more  instruction  for  the  statesman  and  legislator  than  the 
Other  does ;  but  I  have  been  disappointed." 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Carlyle's  letters  which  have 
been  preserved  relate,  as  has  been  said,  to  matlera  of  business 
— such  as  thoae  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  quotations,  or  even 
affaira  of  still  le^s  interest.  Some  bundles  of  epistles,  addressed 
to  him,  show  that  he  had  a  wide  correspondence  of  a  lighter 
caat ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  famous  as  a  fashionable 
letter-writer  —  a  highly-prized  accomplishment  in  his  day. 
Much  of  this  correspondence  was  with  the  female  aristocracy, 
including  members  of  the  two  great  Scottish  ducal  families, 
Argyle  and  Bucclcuch.  lie  was,  indeed,  as  he  said  liis  pa- 
rishioners hinted  against  him  when  he  became  their  clergy- 
man, partial  to  the  company  of  his  superiors.  But  if  he  Ukcd 
the  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  liked  him ;  the  two  met  half 
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Id  t  place."  There  is  a  certain  materialitj,  however,  in  the 
eljuura,  for  the  angels  or  goddesaea  are  looking  after  affluent 
gods  with  broken  oonstitutiona  ;  while  impoverished  deities  of 
the  male  sex  worship  where  there  is  neither  youth  nor  beauty, 
but  plenty  of  wealth,  to  attract.  Olympian  Jove  is  but  a  mns- 
ler  of  the  ceremonies,  and  "Juno  ia  neither  endowed  with 
celestial  loveliness  nor  awe-inspiring  dignity."  This  is  the 
way  of  stating  that  the  family  are  at  the  Bath  waters,  then  in 
their  pride,  with  the  successor  of  Beau  Naah  playing  the  part 
of  Olympian  Jove.  Carlyle's  answer,  instead  of  aiding  and 
developing  the  allegory,  is  apt  rather  to  scalier  its  filmy  text- 
ure by  oulbrcaks  of  practical  sagacity  and  homely  wit. 

"  At  my  return  from  the  aoulh,  ten  d&ya  ago,  I  found  your  lady- 
ship's, dated  from  Elysium,  which  transported  me  so,  that  I  had  to 
receive  sundry  twinges  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  the  daily  de- 
cline of  a  child  and  the  grief  of  her  mother,  who  is  the  greatest 
martyr  to  sensibility  that  ever  was  born,  and  at  lost  to  get  a  great 
knock  on  the  pate  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who  was 
our  chief  stay  and  support,  before  I  coultl  recollect  that  I  was  still 
in  the  body.  Were  1  to  wait  till  I  could  answer  yours  from  the 
abodes  of  tbe  happy  in  the  manner  it  deserves,  millions  of  more 
ghosts  might  have  time  to  pass  the  Stygian  ferry.  But  why  ehould 
I  be  mortified,  that  as  much  as  heaven  is  above  hell,  your  ladyship's 
description  should  surpass  mine  ?  Though  I  dare  say  by  thb  time 
you  imagine  that  I  am  to  behave  to  you  as  an  old  humorist,  a 
friend  of  mine,  did  long  ago  to  me.  We  were  in  use  of  corre- 
sponding t<^thcr,  and  many  a  diverting  letter  I  had  from  him. 
At  last  he  took  a  panic  abont  his  son,  who  was  at  school  here,  and 
wrote  me  a  long  letter,  cranplaiuing  of  what  he  was  well  informed, 
—  vi«.  that  the  schoolboys  bad  got  gunpowder,  and  were  in  daily 
use  of  firing  pistols  and  carabines  and  that  they  made  squiba  and 
crackers,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  their  own  lives ;  and  then  ha 
(juoled  me  an  humlred  fatal  accidents  that  had  happened  by  means 
of  gunpowder,  and  prayed  my  interposition  to  save  the  life  of  his 
•on.  At  I  knew  it  was  impoeaible  to  provent  the  evil  of  which  he 
19  • 
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I  suppose  he  draws  a  good  round  sum  bj  waj  of  tax  for  libertj  to 
go  by  that  name.  We  have  known  titles  of  honcr  sold  upon  earth, 
you  know,  and  why  not  the  privilege  of  being  angels  ?  When  they 
have  once  given  their  hands,  they  'U  not  long  boast  of  their  angelic 
appellation. 

**  No ;  really  we  are  very  much  imposed  upon.  Happiness  does 
not  consist  in  the  place  —  it  resides  in  the  disposition  of  the  person, 
and  the  company.  The  material  difference  in  your  abode  and 
mine  consisted  in  the  long  stories  that  were  such  a  torment  to  me, 
and  that  you  were  free  of. 

**  But  to  return  to  sublunary  things.  First,  as  to  public  diver- 
sions: I  have  neither  had  time  nor  inclination  to  mix  with  the 
conversable  world  in  the  capital,  near  which  I  reside ;  so  that  I 
can  entertain  your  ladyship  with  very  few  pieces  of  news  of  any 
kind.  You  would  hear,  no  doubt,  of  the  mock  masquerade  they 
had  some  time  in  January.  That  piece  of  mummery  was  carried 
on  so  ill,  that  I  dare  say  they  won't  attempt  another  in  haste. 
The  two  Turks  met  with  rather  hard  usage,  considering  the  nat- 
ural as  well  as  assumed  gravity  of  their  characters.  The  one  was 
excluded  his  own  house  all  night  by  the  custom-house  porter,  being 
mistaken  for  a  vagrant  Turk  who  had  been  begging  on  the  streets 
all  winter ;  and  the  other  got  a  sad  curtain-lecture  from  his  wife 
for  having  embraced  a  religion,  even  but  in  disguise,  that  allows 
no  souls  to  women,  and  allows  of  four  wives  and  innumerable 
concubines. 

"  The  play-house  has  been  much  frequented  since  Mrs.  Yates 
arrived,  who  receives  infinite  applause.  For  though  she  oflen 
appears  on  the  stage  more  than  half-seas-over,  she 's  not  the  less 
agreeable  to  all  the  male  part  of  her  audience,  who  come  there  a 
little  disguised  themselves ;  and  in  this  land  of  obsequious  wives, 
you  know,  there  is  no  disputing  the  taste  of  the  men. 

**  With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
cookery  b  still  the  favorite;  and  as  we  were  a  little  behind  in 
that  article,  it  is  very  right  that  it  should  continue  to  be  progres- 
sive for  some  time.  The  men  of  genius  and  taste  who  frequent 
that  temple  of  pleasure  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Fortune's,  have 
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Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  considered  the  same 
order  of  composition,  ahhough  it  is  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of 
a  male  correspondent     It  is  taken  from  the 

**  Scroll  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart       1797. 

"  Although  one's  correspondence  with  one's  friend  should  be 
never  so  much  interrupted  by  business  or  idleness,  there  are  cer- 
tain occasions  when  they  must  not  be  neglected,  such  as  marriages 
and  births,  and  even  death  itself.  As  the  last  has  lately  befallen 
me,  though  I  am  happily  restored  to  life,  I  think  it  ia  proper  to 
announce  to  you,  my  very  good  friend,  my  return  to  this  world, 
and  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  slight  peep  I  had  into  the 
other.  About  a  month  ago  I  was  suddenly  seized,  afler  a  hearty 
dinner,  with  a  dreadful  colic,  which  lasted  for  fifly  hours,  which 
threatened  immediate  dissolution,  and  actually  sent  me  out  of  the 
body  for  a  few  minutes.  During  that  short  period  (like  Mahomet 
in  his  dream)  I  had  a  view  of  Elysium,  hanging,  as  I  thought,  on 
the  brink  of  a  cloud,  and  every  moment  ready  to  descend.  But, 
as  I  saw  clearly  before  me,  the  first  group  I  perceived  was  David 
Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  James  Macpherson,  lounging  on  a 
little  hillock,  with  Col.  James  Edmonstone  standing  before  them, 
brandishing  a  cudgel,  and  William  Robertson  at  David's  feet  in  a 
listening  posture.  Edmonstone  was  rallying  David  and  Smith,  not 
without  a  mixture  of  anger,  for  having  contributed  their  share  to 
the  present  state  of  the  world ;  the  one,  by  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  undermine  Christianity,  and  the  other  by  introducing  that 
unrestrained  and  universal  commerce,  which  propagates  opinions 
as  well  as  commodities.  The  two  philosophers,  conscious  of  their 
follies,  were  shrunk  into  a  nutshell,  w^n  James  the  bard,  in  the 
act  of  raising  himself  to  insult  them,  perceiving  my  gray  hairs  hang- 
ing over  them  in  the  cloud,  exclaimed,  *  Damn  your  nonsensical 
palaver ;  there  is  Carlyle  just  coming  down,  and  John  Homo  and 
Ferguson  cannot  be  far  behind,  when  I  shall  have  irresistible  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  Ossian.  Blair,  I  dare  say,  is  likewise 
on  the  road,  and  I  hope  he  '11  bring  his  dissertation  on  my  works 
along  with  him,  which  is  worth  a  thousand  of  his  mawkish  sermons. 
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"  Now  for  an  account  of  your  old  fricnda,  irhicb,  if  you  mw  Fer- 
gnaoD  is  be  passed,  which  I  think  you  did,  I  might  spare. 

"  To  begin  with  Robertson,  whom  rou  shall  see  no  more.  In  one 
word,  he  appeared  more  respectable  when  Le  was  dying  than  ever 
he  did  even  when  living.  He  was  calm  and  collected,  and  eten 
placid,  and  even  gay.  3Iy  poor  wife  had  a  desire  to  see  him,  and 
went  on  purpose,  but  when  she  saw  him,  from  a  window,  leaning 
on  his  daughter,  with  liis  tottering  frame,  and  directing  the  gar- 
dener how  to  dress  Eome  llowur-bcds,  her  sensibility  threw  her  into 
a  paroxysm  of  grief;  sho  Hcd  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Hussell  and  could 
not  see  him.  Ilia  house,  for  three  weeks  before  he  died,  was  really 
an  antjcipalion  of  heaven. 

"  Dr.  Blair  is  as  well  as  possible.  Preaching  every  Sunday  with 
incrciising  applause,  and  frisking  more  with  the  whole  world  than 
CTcr  he  did  in  his  youngest  days,  no  symptom  of  frailty  about  him ; 
and  though  he  was  buffed  at  not  having  an  ofTur  of  the  principality, 
he  is  happy  in  being  resorted  to  as  the  head  of  the  university. 

"John  Home  is  in  very  good  health  and  spirila,  and  has  had 
the  couifort,  fur  two  or  three  winters,  of  having  Major  tlome,  his 
brother-in-law,  a  very  sensible  man,  in  the  bouse  with  him,  which 
makes  Wna  less  dependent  on  stranger  company,  which,  in  advanced 
years,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  found,  nor  eadured  when  it  is  found. 

"  With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  had  many  warnings  within  these 
three  years,  but,  on  the  whole,  as  I  have  only  fits  of  illness,  and  no 
disease,  I  am  sliding  eoTtly  on  to  old  age,  without  any  remarkable 
infirmity  or  failure,  nod  can,  upon  occasions,  preach  like  a  son  of 
thunrlcr  (I  wish  I  were  the  Bold  Thunderer  for  a  week  or  two 
against  the  vile  levelling  Jacobins,  whom  I  abhor).  My  wife,  your 
old  friend,  has  been  better  than  usual  this  winter,  and  is  strong  in 
metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  (can)  almost  repeat  all  Fei^uson's  last 
book  of  I^ecturcs,  which  do  him  infinite  honor.  I  say  of  that  book, 
that  if  Rcid  is  the  Aristotle,  Ferguson  is  the  Plato  of  Scotch  philos- 
ophers; and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh  have  adopted  my 
phrase." 

The  following,  from  a  letter  to  Principal  Hill,  dated  2.';th 
Septeuiber,  1801,  gives  an  account  of  a  vLtit  to  Lord  Mel- 
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ville  when  he  had  retircd  with  Pitt  on  the  formation  of  the 

Adclingtcm  Administration :  — 

*'  We  had  Jes.<i;  Ihll  and  her  hushniid,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  their  son 
from  London,  for  ten  da}:*,  in  the  middle  of  August,  which  grati6ed 
and  nnniscd  ns  :  and  alxnit  the  end  of  it  John  Home  and  I  had  a 
fine  jannt  to  Dunoira.  AVe  sot  out  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  pe- 
tnrni'd  on  the  1st  of  Soptember,  and  were  much  pleased  with  our 
HTcption  everywhere,  as  well  as  with  the  country,  which  was  then 
in  tlie  highest  beaut  v,  and  where  we  had  never  been  before. 

**  Our  great  object,  no  doubt,  was  the  retired  statefonan,  whom  it 
delighted  ua  to  see  so  well  and  so  happy,  and  as  easy  and  degagezA 
he  was  in  his  bovish  davs. 

''  I  was  atVaid  tliat,  like  most  of  ex-ministers,  his  gayety  might  be 
put  on  to  savi'  appearances.  However,  as  his  was  not  a  fall,  but  a 
voluntary  and  long-projected  retreat,  and  as  he  is  conscious  thcit 
his  great  exertions  have  not  only  saved  his  own  country,  but  put  it 
in  the  power  of  Europe  to  save  themselves,  while  the  applauses  of 
his  country,  universal  and  unreserved,  at  once  resound  his  uncor- 
rupted  integrity,  as  well  as  his  unbounded  capacity,  —  1  believe 
him  genuine  and  sincere. 

"  I  compared  his  place  to  an  eagle's  nest,  which  pleased  him. 
But  I  did  not  add,  that  he  was  like  the  thunder-hearing  bird  of 
Jove,  whom  his  master  had  allowed  to  retire  awhile,  ailer  his  war 
with  the  giants,  to  recreate  himself  from  the  toils  of  war,  and  sport 
with  his  otvu  broixl ;  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  carelessness  and  case, 
Ftill  throws  his  eyes  around  him,  from  his  airy  height,  to  descry  if 
the  regions  of  the  air  are  again  disturbed,  and  to  watch  the  first 
noii  of  the  Imperial  King,  to  take  wing  and  resume  his  place  in  the 
Chariot  of  War. 

"  We  passed  three  days  and  three  niglits  with  him,  one  at  Och- 
tertyrc  and  another  at  Monzie,  and  fain  would  I  have  gone  down 
the  countr}',  as  I  had  never  been  farther  up  before  than  at  Lord 
Kinnours.  But  my  partner,  in  spite  of  all  his  heroic  tragedies,  was 
too  much  afraid  of  the  water  to  take  any  other  road  than  Stirling 
Bridge.  The  country  was  truly  rich  and  yellow  with  grain,  and 
the  har^'est  far  advanced  for  the  Ist  of  September. 
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"  Plenty,  thank  God,  has  returned,  but  I  am  afraid  peace  is  still 
at  a  distance. 

**  Buonaparte  is  entirely  goyemed  by  personal  considerations, 
and  he  has  still  the  chance  of  an  invasion  in  Ireland  to  establish  his 
throne  awhile.  I  can  hardly  think  he  will  venture  to  invade  Brit- 
ain. Yet,  if  Admiral  de  Winter  should  fight  an  obstinate  battle 
off  our  coast,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  few  transports  should  land 
with  2000  men  anywhere  between  this  and  Newcastle,  it  might 
prove  very  troublesome,  while  their  main  effort  was  made  on  Ire- 
land. In  the  inten-al  lefl  us,  we  are  in  high  preparation  here,  and 
our  camp,  with  the  force  in  Edinburgh,  are  put  in  condition  to  act 
together  with  effect  on  the  shortest  warning. 

**  There  was  a  fine  show  on  Tuesday,  as  you  would  see  in  the 
papers,  and  there  is  to  be  a  repetition  of  it  on  Braid  Hills  next 
week. 

**  Major  Elliot,  of  the  Lanarkshire,  said  to  me  that  their  Tues- 
day's work  was  worth  all  they  had  been  taught  before,  and  be  is  a 
soldier  of  name." 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  tlie  keen  zest  with  which  Car- 
lyle  always  watclied  the  politics  of  the  time,  whether  home  or 
foreign.  It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did 
not  bring  down  liis  Autobiograpliy  through  the  Frencli  lievo- 
lution  and  the  Great  War.  lie  would  liave  F[Kiken,  no  doubt, 
entirely  on  one  side,  but  with  that  breadth  and  fixity  of  opin- 
ion which  partakes  more  of  devotion  tlian  of  mere  fmrtiulity 
or  prejudice,  and  u  both  respectable  and  intere^^ting  in  tho 
eyes  of  those  who  think  otheni'i.Be.  IliH  [Kiliticf,  indeed,  w<;ri5 
a  political  faith  that  never  swerved.  While  many  of  bin 
friends  were  frightened  into  their  Conservative  opinions  by 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  trxik  and  kept  his 
pos^ition  calmly  in  the  very  front  of  hii<  party,  like  a  ntMWr  ut 
his  pofst.  Tlie  re.-oluteness  of  the  resistance  offen^d  by  tfUfh 
men,  not  only  to  innovation,  but  to  the  mere  raising  of  tho 
fkintest  question  of  the  necessity  of  matters  being  as  they  are, 
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"  Nay,  Moderator,  bad  I  the  talents  of.  &c.,  I  think  I  could  ibov 
that  the  Tott  Act,  instead  of  an  evil,  u  a  blesring.  Tho  Tcit  Act 
luu  eonfinned  the  Union.  The  Test  Act  hna  cured  Englishmen  of 
titeirjcalousy  of  Scotsmen,  not  very  ill-founded.  The  Test  Act  has 
qnieted  the  feanof  the  Church  of  England.  The  Test  Act  has  en- 
larged and  confirmed  the  principles  of  toleration  ;  to  far  is  it  &om 
bcnng  a  remnant  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  as  the  memorial  would 
represent.  The  Act,  nr,  has  paved  the  road  to  office  and  prefer- 
ment The  Test  Act,  wr,  for  there  is  no  end  of  its  pruses,  is  the 
key  that  opens  all  the  treasures  of  the  south  to  every  bonest 
Scotchman." 

But,  in  small  matters,  tbe  keenness  of  hia  antipathy  to  any 
ionovation  or  interference  with  established  authorities  might 
periiapa  b«  even  more  distinctly  exemplified.  For  instance, 
in  179S,  a  Lady  Maxwell  represented  to  him  that  cerlain 
Higblanil  soldiers  at  Musselburgh  were  in  religious  desti- 
tution from  want  of  a  clergyman  speaking  Gaelic  She  calb 
them  "  well-disposed  officers,  sergeants,  and  privates,"  though 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could  then  be  commissioned 
officers  unacquainted  with  the  general  language  of  the  empire. 
She  offers  the  services  of  an  enthusiastic  youthful  mission- 
ary for  the  occasion,  and  this  suggested  interference  with  the 
established  order  of  things  in  his  Majesty's  army  and  the 
parish  of  Inveresk  calls  from  its  minister  the  following  se- 
vere rebuke :  — 

"  Dr.  Carlyle  presents  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  MaxwclL 
He  received  her  ladyship's  card,  in  answer  to  which  he  has  to  ob- 
serve, that  she  proceeds  on  misiDformation.  The  officers  who  com- 
mand the  several  regiments  encamped  aro  too  conscientious,  and 
nndentand  their  duty  too  well,  to  let  their  soldiera  be  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion  in  a  tongue  they  understand.  Twochapluns, 
men  of  respect  and  of  stauding  in  the  Church,  have  pcribrmcd  pub- 
Uc  worship  in  the  Gaelic  language  every  Lord's  day  in  camp  sinco 
ever  it  was  established. 
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"With  respect  to  her  Uilyship's  design,  of  the  purity  of  whi'cllDr 
Carlylc  has  not  the  imalleat  doubt,  it  belong*  to  the  caaunandiiig 
officers  to  approve  of  it  or  not,  and  not  to  him ;  bat  perhaps,  «■ 
being  better  iiifumii'il,  Lwly  Maxwell  maj  not  think  it  nri ciij 
to  employ  her  student  in  Ihcolt^y,  hotrerer  frell  qoalified  she  m^ 
hold  biiu  to  be,  to  interfere  olBciousljr  with  the  duty  of  the  two 
elvr^ymcn  of  mature  Hge  and  aeknoirledged  ability.  The  young 
man,  at  least,  seemed  not  to  abound  ia  prudence,  ithen  he  proed 
ED  earnestly  as  he  did  to  be  allowed  to  riiut  the  condemned  prison- 
en,  nhom  two  cU-rgymeQ  had  been  anxiously  and  diligently  pi«> 
parinjj  for  their  fate  for  the  whole  preecding  week. 

"  Thi)!*  limes  of  tcJition  and  mutiny  seem  to  require  that  OTeiy 
pcnion  in  ollieo  slioiild  be  left  to  do  his  own  duty,  and  that  strangen 
should  be  cautious  of  intermeddling  with  tlie  religiooi  tcneti  or 
prineipU'a  of  any  set  of  people,  especially  thoao  of  the  anny. 

••  Miusb.,  Jahj  IT,  1735. 
"  To  Lady  Maxwkll,  Dowser  of  Pollock, 
at  Itosc  mount,  near  Edinbargh." 

If  there  be  something  a  little  incoQgniODs  to  tbe  email 
occasion  i[i  the  lone  of  this  rebuke,  it  will  pcrbapa  be  admit- 
ted that  there  is  something  sublime  in  the  following  brief 
testimony  to  his  priDci[ile3,  delivered  to  the  Gcner&l  Assem- 
bly in  1804,  —  two  years  after  lie  liad  passed  his  eighlietk 
year,  and  one  before  his  death;  — 

"  Note  of  what  I  said  (Assembly,  IS04),  when  an  address  to  his 
Klajesty  was  read,  in  wliiuh  was  an  expression,  the  au^id  Mt^e,  or 
the  av/ul  aitaadon  of  this  countnj:  — 

"  MonKRATon,  —  I  was  no  unlucky  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  committee  who  drew  up  this  address,  and  consequently  have 
heard  it  now  for  the  first  time.  In  general  I  am  well  plcaaed  with 
the  address.  But  there  is  one  phrase  in  it,  whieh  has  just  nov 
been  read,  that  I  do  not  like.  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  known  to 
our  enemies,  by  a  public  act  of  this  Assembly,  that  we  think  our 
country  in  an  awful  state,  which  implies  more  terror  and  dimi^ 
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fbaa  I  am  Willing  to  own.  Wheo  the  Almighty  wieldi  the  ele- 
menU,  which  are  His  iiutramenta  of  rengeance  on  guiltj  oatkiDS 
— wheo  heaven's  tbunden  roll  and  envelop  the  world  id  fire  — 
when  the  furious  tempest  rages,  and  whclnu  triumphant  navies  in 
llw  deep  —  when  the  burning  mountain  disgoi^^  ils  fiuiy  entrails 
ind  lays  populous  cities  in  ashes; — then, iodoed,  I  am  overawed: 
I  acknowledge  the  right  ann  of  the  Almighty  ;  I  am  awed  into  rev- 
erence and  fear :  I  am  still,  and  feel  that  lie  is  God :  I  am  dumb, 
and  open  not  my  mouth.  But  when  a  puny  mortal,  of  no  bettor 
materials  than  myself,  stmts  and  Irota,  and  fumes  and  menaces, 
then  am  I  roused,  but  not  overawed ;  I  put  myself  in  array  agajoat 
the  vain  boaster,  and  am  ready  to  say,  with  the  high  priest  t^  the 
poet,  I /ear  God,  and  have  no  other  fear," 

The  year  1789  became  disagrccablj  memorable  (o  Carlyle, 
from  bis  having  then  been  defeated  in  an  object  of  ambition, 
which  ifat  near  his  hcnrt,  and,  na  he  thought,  fairly  within  bis 
reach.  This  was  the  appointment  to  the  oflice  of  Clerk  to 
the  General  A«icmblj-,  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Drysdale,  in  whose  appointment  he  hod  been  largely  instru- 
mental. Tlie  salary,  £  80  a  year,  was  an  object  to  a  clc:^- 
man  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  the  position  and  influeiii'e 
towanU  which  the  office  might  be  rendered  available  were  of 
for  higher  moment.  To  understand  this,  it  ia  only  necessary 
to  keep  in  view,  that  the  constitution  of  that  Church  admits 
of  no  hierarchy  or  gradation  of  offices.  Every  body  of  men, 
acting  in  a  collective  or  corporate  capacity,  mast,  however, 
have  some  person  presiding  over  them  to  regulate  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  represent  them  in  their  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  preservation  of  the  Presby- 
terian polity  from  the  encroachments  of  any  such  officer,  how- 
ever, the  "  Moderator,"  who  presides  over  the  proceedings  of 
each  Church  Court,  is  elected  periodically,  or  for  the  occa- 
sion. Permanent  appointments  are  given  to  subordinate  ofH- 
cera  only,  and  each  Church  Court,  from  the  Ocnernl  Assem- 
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into  a  compromise.  Thcj  nre  afraid  of  bringing  on  Ihera- 
selves  the  ^u^picion  of  heterodoxy; — thcj  are  ofien  conscious 
of  something  about  themselves  that  vould  not  easily  endure 
a  hoslile  scrutiny,  and  so  thvy  purchase  peace  by  compliance 
with  their  nalurnl  op]>onents,  or  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  : 
so  Carlyle  found  it. 

The  vole  stood  at  first  145  for  Carlylc,  and  142  against  him, 
BO  that  he  na.s  elected  by  a  majority  of  three.  He  took  his 
place  as  clerk,  and  delivered  an  addre^  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  had  ever  been  his  object  in  ecclesiastical  courts  to  cor- 
rect and  abate  the  fanatical  spirit  of  his  country,  —  an  alluaion 
by  no  means  likely  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  his  opponents. 
But  the  matter  was  by  no  means  decided.  It  had  been  ar- 
Tanged  that  there  shonld  be  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundation  of 
each  voter's  right  of  membership,  and  that  the  decision  of  itie 
Assembly  should  be  as  the  relative  numl^ers  t<tood  afler  the 
bad  Totes  were  struck  out.  It  was  as  if  i  divi.ilon  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  a  scssito  should  stand 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  who 
may  be  aflerwanls  found  by  an  election  committee  to  be  un- 
duly elected.  It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  technicali- 
ttea  of  sncb  a  process ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  like  the 
contemporary  controverted  elections  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  was  no  rigid  law  to  govern  it,  and  much  of  it  was 
decided  rather  through  casual  victories  than  the  application  of 
fixed  genenil  principles.  The  contest  was  long  and  keen,  and 
apparently  not  quite  decorous,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  it,  in  a  very  moderately  toned  work,  — 
Dr.  Cook's  Life  of  Principal  Hill:  — 

"  In  canvassing  the  claims  on  the  Commissions  to  which  objec- 
tions were  made,  there  was  displaj'cd  ingcnnity  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  more  important  cause ;  bat  with  this  there  was 
mingled  a  degree  of  violence,  nnworthy  of  the  venerable  coart  in 
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whiih  It  wns  pxliiliitcd.  The  debates  ^cre  piatractcd  to  «  nort 
inuiFual  length,  anH  upon  one  occoaion,  after  alt  regard  to  order 
liail  )«L'n  cast  oindu,  the  ]^fl)de^ato^,  with  unslmkcn  fimiDcM,  ex- 
ert-iwd  llic  |imver  wliieh  he  conceived  to  be  vMt*d  in  Lini.  Ho 
turned  to  the  Comnuwiioncr,  and  having  received  his  consent  lliat 
thi.'.  Ak^i-uiU}-  should  meet  at  a  certain  hour  n«xt  day,  he  odjoumed 
the  huuse.  Amidol  the  loudnL-sa  of  clamor,  this  riep,  which  none 
Iiut  a  man  of  courage  and  nerve  would  have  talicn,  was  applauded; 
B'ld  it  probably  nns  uaeful  in  putting  some  restriunt  on  the  angrj- 
pii-«sioiia  wliieli  had  before  been  bo  indecently  uiged.  Previous  to 
the  scrutiny,  the  Sloderator,  having  been  asked  to  declare  for 
whom,  in  the  event  of  an  equality,  he  would  vote,  he  reptieil  ihal 
he  nmv  rnli'il  for  Dr.  CarlyU ;  thus  unequivocally  showing  whom 
he  w.v  ca-;er  to  siijijHirt,  nllliough  he  might  have  avoided  that 
explicitly  giving  his  voiee  against  Mr.  Dalzel,  for  whom  he  had 
Q  high  wicem,  and  with  whom,  as  Profeiisor  of  Greek,  ho  bad 
miiiulaiiied  such  kindly  iutcreourse." 

Ciirlylo  foun<1  bis  opponent  gaining  so  Burelv,  thnt  he  uban- 
doiictl  tin:  eonlcst.  Thu  result  irrilated  him  at  first,  and  his 
nng(?r  vins  nnlnnilly  directed  leas  against  his  avowed  cnemiej 
than  tho>e  wlin,  though  ranked  of  hia  own  parly,  had,  for  the 
reason.o  altrndr  cxpliiincd,  voted  (^inat  him  or  stared  awoy. 
But  while  the  voice  of  his  frlonda  was  still  for  war,  to  be 
cnn'icd  on  in  a  new  Assembly  or  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
he  wrote  1o  tlie  all-inJltienlial  Dundas,  recommending  peace. 
'■Allhougli  the  court,"  he  says,  "should  pustain  thempelves 
jndgesi  —  anil  I  dupiiosc  llicy  would — yet  the  suit  might 
prove  M>  very  tedious  a*  to  render  it  totiilly  unworthy  of  all 
the  trouble,  were  we  even  certain  of  being  victoriouH  in  the 
end.  Some  pcojde  think  that  next  Assembly  may,  on  the 
ground  of  the  prolcal,  lake  up  the  business  and  reverse  what 
has  been  done  by  the  last ;  but,  God  knows,  this  is  not  worth 
while  ;  for  it  would  oblige  me  to  exert  every  species  of  power 
or  Interest  we  have  to  bring  tip  on  Assembly  stronger  on  our 
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side  than  tlie  last,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do,  as  our 
opponents  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost."  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Blair,  as  the  representative  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
party,  Dundas,  while  explaining  with  his  usual  practical  sa- 
gacity the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  contest,  says :  "  If  Mr. 
C.  were  a  young  man,  and  the  office  £500  a  year  'instead  of 
£80, 1  would  undertake  the  cause,  and  would  certainly  carry  it ; 
but  for  fiuch  a  paltry  object,  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  renew 
such  a  disagreeable  contest" 

Two  years  later,  Carlyle  engaged  in  a  contest,  in  which  the 
clergy  as  a  body  were  on  his  side,  against  the  landed  gentry 
of  Scotland.  It  was  inaugurated,  indeed,  in  1788,  by  Sir 
Harry  Moncreiff  WeUwood,  the  most  dbtinguished  member 
of  the  opposite  party  in  the  Church,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
"  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  Augmenting  the  Livings  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland."  Since  the  first 
deliberate  disposal,  after  the  Refoimation,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  of  Scotland,  there  existed  a  certain  amount  of  reve- 
nue or  rent  charge,  which  was  stamped  with  the  legal  charac- 
ter of  being  available  to  the  Church,  while  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  land-owners,  who  were  enabled  to  make  their 
possession  fnlly  nine  tenths  of  the  law.  Much  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland,  in  fact,  clusters  round  the  effi)rt8 
made  on  one  side  to  keep,  and  on  the  other  to  txike,  this  fund. 
From  the  beginning,  the  zealous  protesting  barons  who  had 
got  possession  of  the  property  of  the  old  Church,  when  de- 
sired to  give  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  new,  said  that  such 
an  idea  was  a  fond  imagination  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  modi- 
fied to  the  condition  of  the  times,  their  successors  had  treated 
all  effi)rts  to  enlarge  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  out  of  the  "  un- 
exhausted teinds,"  as  the  chief  substance  of  the  fund  was 
technically  termed. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Carlyle  adopted  the  tone  that 

20 
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tlic  CiiurcU  was  entitled  to  nliat  it  dtimonded ;  and  that  bf 
till*  lii.-1[i  it  Itiid  ^nvi.>n  —  first,  in  establishing  the  Hanover  suc- 
ci'-'-iim.  iiii'l  iK'xr,  ill  ^'uppoi'ting  law  and  order — it  had  well 
t'lirticil  ilie  fiviiik  n-'^isltiiiet;  of  the  Government  and  the  aris- 
lotnic-v  it)  securing  its  rigliia.  The  following  passage  ia  taken 
from  one  of  his  sjieeehes  on  this  matter: — 

"  I  mti!)t  eoiifi!S$  t1int  I  do  not  loie  to  bear  this  Church  called  a 
poiir  C'lmn-li,  or  tlie  poorest  Cliurch  in  Christendom.  I  doubt  tcit 
iiiiu'h  llint,  ir  it  ucrc  luitiuti'ly  in(|iiireil  into,  tliis  b  rcalljr  the  fact. 
But.  iiiil<'[H'n<h'nt  of  that,  1  dislike  the  Innguage  of  whining  aod 
cdnijihiiit.  ^^'e  arc  rii-li  in  the  bc'st  goods  a  Church  can  have  — 
till.'  h'uniin^,  the  manners,  and  the  charai'ter  of  it«  member*. 
Tlifi't'  Arc  ti'w  brnnchos  of  literature  in  which  the  ministers  of 
this  Cliiircli  have  not  excclliril.  There  are  few  subjects  of  fine 
writiii;:  in  whii'h  lliey  do  not  stand  foremost  in  the  rank  of  author^ 
wliii.-1i  i!  .1  ]iroiiilrr  lioaiit  than  all  the  pomp  of  the  Ilierarchj. 

"We  have  men  who  have  sui'cessfuUy  enlightened  the  world  in 
abnoist  uvorv  braiith,  not  to  mention  treatises  in  defiance  of  Chrislt- 
anitv.or  eloi]ueni  illu»trationsof  every  branch  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  morals.  Who  have  wrote  the  best  histories,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern?—  It  has  l>cen  dergyinen  of  this  Church.  Who  has  wrote  the 
fle.vcstilelinL'ationof  the  human  understanding  and  all  its  powen? 
—  A  cliT^'ym.in  of  this  Cliurch.  Who  hM  written  the  best  qrstem 
of  rhetoric,  and  cxrinpUfled  it  by  his  own  orations  ?  —  A  cler^jman 
of  tliis  Chun'h.  "IMio  wrote  a  tragedy  that  has  been  deemed  per- 
ii'Ct  ?  —  A  elcrgyraan  of  this  Church.  "Who  was  the  most  profound 
mathematician  of  the  age  lie  lived  in?  —  A  clergj-m&n  of  this 
Church.  Wlio  is  his  successor,  in  reputation  as  in  office  ?  Who 
wrote  tlie  best  treatise  on  agriculture?  Let  us  not  complain  of 
pivcrty,  for  it  is  a  splendid  poverty  indeed  1  II  is  paiipertat  fteun- 
da  virorum." 

The  Government  brought  in  a  bill  for  "  the  Augmentalioa 
of  Stipends,"  but  Iliey  found  the  country  gCDtlemeii  of  Scot- 
land  too  strong  for  them,  and  it  was  abandoDcd.     In  the  G[«n- 
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enil  Assembly  Carlyle  took  the  opportuntly  of  dropping  eome 
■harp  remitrks  on  the  ingmlitudc  thus  ehoivn  U>  the  Church, 
and  did  not  spare  his  frtetid  Dundns.  A  jocular  country 
clergynum  remarked  that  nothing  better  could  come  of  syeo- 
phancy ;  and  told  a  Btory  how  a  poor  neighbor  of  his  own, 
after  a  course  of  Bervility,  had  got  nothing  but  castigation  in 
the  end,  and  fomid  no  belter  remonstmnce  to  make  than  that 
which  had  been  addressed  to  Balaam, — "Am  not  I  thine  assi, 
niion  which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine  to  this 
day."  The  allusion  took,  and  was  improved  by  Kay  the  cari- 
lalurist  The  Government  promised  still  to  do  justice  l«  the 
clergy,  but  they  had  to  wait  for  it  until  the  year  1810,  when 
the  Act  was  passed  for  brining  all  stipends  up  to  a  minimum 
of  X150  a  year. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
1783,  Carlyle  made,  through  its  Transactions,  a  very  accept- 
able giA  to  literature.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  CoUint,  refer- 
red to  the  loss  of  an  ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands, 
which  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother  had  seen,  and  "thought 
superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no  search  has  yet 
found."  A  poem  eo  wild  and  sweet  —  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  day,  and  so  full  of  im- 
agery drawn  direct  from  nature  in  her  highest  and  most  way- 
ward flights  —  was  not  likely  to  be  quite  forgotten  by  any  one 
who  had  seen  iL  Carlyle  remembered  having  rend  it  in  1749 
with  Home,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  John  Barrow,  wlio 
bad  been  one  of  Home's  fuUow-pria oners  in  Doune  Castle." 
AAer  a  search,  Carlyle  found  the  actual  manuscript  of  the  ode 
in  an  imperfect  state.     He  and  Henry  Mackenzie  set  them- 

•  BuTQir  wu  "  the  cordial  fouth  "  rerorrcd  lo  in  tha  coDcluilIng  itanzA. 
One  might  snpposa  thai  he  was  the  lame  "  Barry  "  whom  Carlyle  met  lo 
London  In  17SS,  alto  ons  or  tha  fbgitlvea  from  Douoa  (page  423).  But 
SarroB,  according  to  Garlj'la'i  latter  In  the  "  Tnnuotioiu,"  died  psj' 
UNUter  of  the  tbrcn  in  the  AmericEui  War  of  1T9Q. 


,  !''"  ^'«  to  a,, 

-,'""'.  ve  seen 


^' spacious* 

";°  '"»«  W,aJ] ,.,, 
Or  o'er  v„    -^  ^  "" 
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Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  interpolated  passages:  — 

**  'T  ia  thine  to  nng  how,  frammg  hideous  spoils. 
In  Skye's  lone  isle  the  gifted  wizard  '  dCs," 
'  Waiting  in  '  wintry  cave  '  his  wayward  fits,' 
Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dork  forest  dwells."  ' 

Scott  said  of  Carlyle,  that  "  be  was  no  more  a  poet  than 
his  precentor,"  a  rather  bard  saying,  about  which  it  is  curious 
to  consider  that  Scott  must  certainl;^  have  had  his  mind  under 
the  influence  of  the  passage  just  ciied  when  be  drew  hb  own 
seer  Bryan  in  tbe  Lady  of  the  Lake  — 

"'Midst  groan  of  wreck  and  roar  of  stream 
The  wizard  wwts  pn^hetic  dream." 
It  is  observable  that  Carljle's  interpolated  version  has  consid- 
erablj  more  resemblance  to  this  than  the  other  has. 

We  find  Garlyle's  conlemporaiy,  Smollett,  giving  him  credit 
in  bis  earlier  days  for  poetical  eSbrls  which  cannot  be  traced 
borne  to  him.     'Writing  in  1747,  Smollett  says :  — 

"  I  would  have  been  more  punctual  had  it  not  been  for  Oswald 
the  mudciau,  who  promised  from  time  to  time  to  set  your  songs  to 
mn^,  that  1  nught  have  it  in  my  power  to  gratjfy  the  author  in 
you,  by  sending  your  productions  so  improved.  Your  gay  catches 
please  me  much,  and  the  LamenCationB  of  Fanny  Gardner  has  a 
good  deal  of  natnre  in  it,  though,  in  my  opinion,  It  might  be  bet- 
tered. Oswald  has  set  it  to  an  excellent  tune,  in  the  Scotch  style ; 
bat  as  it  b  not  yet  published,  I  cannot  regale  you  with  it  at  pres- 

Whether  tbe  "  gay  catches "  were  of  Carlyle's  composilion 
or  not,  there  seems  to  be  little  douht  that  the  ballad  of  "  Fan- 
ny Gfurdner"  was  written  by  his  friend  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

*  la  tha  other  veralon  [t  atanda  — 

"  'T  !■  thine  Ui  ting  hov,  framing  hldsons  ipclls, 

Id  Skf  s'a  Ions  Isis  thii  glfl«d  wturd  a«er. 

Lodged  in  tbs  wintry  o>v«  with  fhCal  spear, 

Or  [n  th«  depth  of  Uist's  dark  Toreat  dwells." 


4G2  POETRY. 

If  Ciirlyli;  li:iil  In  fti  tlie  :iutiiur,  it  \i  liki-ly  lliat  ?ome  trace  of 
gui'li  a  iiii't  niiiild  li;ive  bucn  loiind  in  Iiia  Autoliiograpliy,  and 
fio,  pcrliiiiis,  111'  ilie  "  Kiiy  wilclics."  TLero  ia  a  small  hctero- 
gi'iiixtiiA  biiiiilk-  ul'  nuihii.'^tTipt  verses  miioiig  Carlyltj's  papery 
—  some  uf  tlii'iii  in  hid  own  Imndwriling  and  some  in  others. 
They  un.'  nil,  yii  fur  as  the  editor  iii  aware,  unknown  lo  fame, 
niul,  on  con^idiritlioi),  lie  lliought  it  the  better  policy  not  to 
nil  (Idle  with  ili<.'m,  sinoe  udcmpts  to  settle  tlic  authorship  of 
iimniisiTipl  liteniluru  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  un^atistiic- 
tiiry,  —  the  cijnclii>ii:in9  adoptfid  on  the  most  subtle  critical 
indui-tiim  being  iiflfii  upset  by  some  person  who  has  been 
[lulti'i'ing  iiitioiig  old  niug;i;siiies  and  nuw^piipera. 

It  wiiiild  have  bi-oii  cxlreincly  interesting  if  Ciirlyle  Iiod 
brought  d<.i»'n  hi.-i  Auiobiogrnpby,  to  have  had  his  remarks  on 
the  new  lilei-ary  dynasty  of  which  he  lived  to  tee  the  dawn. 
Tin;  ktlcri  wriiiiii  to  him  sliow  that  ho  interested  himself  in 
till-  Ltitf  ••/  t/ie  Lasl  Miitilrel,  and  in  Soulhcy's  early  poems, 
but  wc  have  not  liis  own  criticisms  on  them.  The  fullowlng 
oil  Wonl*worth,  however,  is  surely  interesting.  It  is  in  a 
k-ll<-r  addrci'.^ed  by  Carlyle  to  "  Miss  Milchelson  :  "  — 

**  I  must  tt-ll  yoii,  wlio  I  know  will  gj-mpnthize  with  me,  that  I 
WBs  very  niiiili  di-Iighli'd  inileeJ,  on  tliH  first  sight  of  a  new  qjccief 
of  jKH^lrj-.  ill  'The  Brotlu'rs,"  and  'Thu  Idiot  Boy,"  which  were 
Iioiiitfil  out  to  nil'  by  Cailylu  Bull,  as  chiefly  worthy  of  admiralion. 
I  ri'iul  thfui  with  nlleiitioii  and  wm  mucli  Btruck.  Aa  I  call  every 
man  a  philosopher,  who  has  sense  and  obBprvalion  enough  to  add 
one  fnct  relating  cither  to  mind  or  Wlr,  to  the  mass  of  human 
knowledge,  so  I  call  every  man  n  poet,  whoso  composition  pleases 
at  once  the  imagination  anil  affects  the  heart.  On  reading  '  The 
Brothers.'  I  was  surprised  nt  fir^t  with  its  simplicity,  or  rather  flat- 
ness. But  when  I  gut  a  littlo  on,  I  found  it  not  only  raised  my 
curiosity,  hut  moved  mo  into  sympathy,  and  at  last  into  a  tender 
appnibation  of  the  surviving  brother,  who  had  discovered  such  ixt- 
tuous  fuelings,  and  who,  hy  his  dignified  and  silent  departure,  ap- 
proached the  sublime.    AfUr  being  so  affected,  conld  I  deny  that 
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this  was  poetry,  bowever  simply  expressed?  Nay,  I  go  farther, 
and  aver  that,  if  the  narration  had  been  dressed  in  a  more  artificial 
style,  it  would  hardly  have  moved  me  at  all. 

**  When  I  first  read  *  The  Idiot  Boy,'  I  must  confess  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  term  as  well  as  the  subject,  and  suspected  that  it  would  not 
please,  but  disgust.  But  when  I  read  on,  and  found  that  the  author 
had  so  finely  selected  every  circumstance  that  could  set  off  the 
mother's  feelings  and  character,  in  the  display  of  the  various  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  anxiety,  and  suspense  and  despair,  and  revived 
hope  and  returning  joy,  through  all  their  changes,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
term  Idiotj  and  offered  my  thanks  to  the  God  of  Poets,  for  having 
inspired  one  of  his  sons  with  a  new  species  of  poetry,  and  for  having 
pointed  out  a  subject,  on  which  the  author  has  done  more  to  move 
the  human  heart  to  tenderness  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  spe- 
cies, than  has  ever  been  done  before.  He  has  not  only  made  his 
Idiot  Boy  an  object  of  pity,  but  even  of  love.  He  has  done  more, 
for  he  has  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  household  gods 
whom  the  ancients  worshipped." 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  matter  not 
likely  to  have  been  directly  alluded  to  by  Carlyle  himself,  — 
his  personal  appearance  and  deportment  They  are  of  more 
than  usually  important  elements  in  his  biography,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  some  traditions  and  anecdotes,  his 
remarkable  personal  advantages  exercised  a  great  influence 
both  on  himf^clf  and  others.  The  portrait  afler  Martin,  en- 
graved for  this  volume,  represents  a  countenance  eminently 
endowed  with  masculine  beauty.  His  appearance  has  been 
hitherto  chiefly  known  to  the  present  generation  through  the 
Edinburgh  portraits  of  Kay.  This  limner  had  the  peculiar 
faculty,  while  preserving  a  recognizable  likeness,  of  entirely 
divesting  it  of  every  vestige  of  grace  or  picturesqueness  which 
nature  may  have  bestowed  on  it.  In  this  instance  he  is  not, 
however,  quite  successful ;  for  even  from  his  flat  etchings,  the 
**  ])reserver  of  the  Church  from  fanaticism "  comes  forth  a 
comely  man  with  a  rather  commanding  presence. 
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Sir  'Walter  Scott  has  Icfl  a  colloquial  sketch  of  him,  which, 
though  of  ihc  briere.4t,  is  broad  and  colossal  as  a  8crop  from 
the  i>eucll  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  is  discoursing  of  tlic 
countenances  of  jwcts  ;  some  that  represented  the  divinity  of 
genins,  and  olhere  that  signally  failed  in  tliat  respect  "WcH," 
said  lie,  "  the  grandest  demigoil  I  ever  saw  was  Dr.  Cnrlyle, 
minister  of  Srusaelbni^h,  commonly  called  Jupiter  Carli/U, 
from  having  sat  more  than  once  for  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
to  Gavin  Ilamilion,  and  a  i^lireivd,  clever  old  carle  was  he,  no 
doubt ;  but  no  more  a  poet  tlian  lils  precentor."  *  The  silting 
to  Gavin  Hamilton  b  improbable.  Had  Carlyle  been  accuS' 
tomcd  to  meet  this  great  painter,  somelbiag  would  certainly 
have  been  said  alKiut  him  io  the  Autobiography.  In  what  ii 
probably  a  variation  of  the  eamo  tradition,  it  'a  eatd  that  a 
ficulpti>r  accosted  luin  on  the  streets  of  London  and  requested 
him  to  sit  for  Olympian  Jove.  The  late  Chief  Commissioner 
Ailam,  in  a  few  anecdotes,  called  The  Gift  of  a  Grandfather, 
which  he  printed  at  a  press  of  Ilia  own  for  private  distribution, 
says,  "  On  some  particular  occasion,  I  don't  exactly  recollect 
what,  he  was  one  of  a  mission  upon  Church  affuira  to  London, 
where  lliey  had  to  attend  at  St.  James's  in  the  costume  of 
their  profe^^sion.  His  portly  figure,  his  fine  expressive  conn- 
tenance,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  his  flowing  ulver  locks,  and  the 
fre>1iness  of  the  color  of  his  face,  mode  a  prodigious  impres- 
sion upon  the  courtiers ;  but,"  adds  the  Commissioner,  "  it 
was  the  soundness  of  his  sense,  his  bonorablo  principles,  and 
his  social  qualities,  unmixed  with  anything  that  detracted 
from,  or  unbecoming,  the  character  of  a  dei^jman,  gave  him 
his  place  among  the  worthies." 

Bci>idcs  the  picture  engraved  for  this  work,  Marlin  painted 
another  portrait  of  him,  far  more  ambitious,  but  not  so  pleas- 
ing. In  the  Autobiography  he  mentions  hia  utting  for  it, 
t  LocKuAKT's  Vft,  It.  lUl. 
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tDscb  as  Sheridan  spoke  of  his  having  ondergone  two  opera- 
ti<»B, — the  one  eitdog  for  hie  portrait,  the  other  getting  his 
hair  cut  (p.  423).  Of  tlie  completion  of  this  work  he  writes 
to  hia  wife,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1770  :  "  My  picture  is  now 
finished  for  the  exhibition.  It  looks  like  a  cardinal,  it  is  so 
gorgeonslj  dresEed.  It  is  in  a  pink  damask  night-gown,  in  a 
scarlet  chair.  Martin  thinks  it  will  do  him  more  good  than 
all  the  pictures  he  has  done."  Besides  the  likenesses  hy  Szj 
and  Martin,  there  was  a  pom^t  \>y  Skirving,  of  vhich  an 
engraving  —  not  of  much  merit  —  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
collectors.  In  an  undated  letter  Lord  Haddington  says :  "  I 
am  mnch  obliged  to  you  for  recollecting  your  promise  of  ait- 
ting  to  Raebum,  and  beg  tliat  it  may  be  a  head  done  on  can* 
Tas  of  the  ordinary  size.  I  mean  it  to  hang  as  on  ornament 
in  my  new  library,  and  that  size  will  answer  best"  Accord- 
ingly,  there  are  two  entries  in  the  Diary.  "1796,  May 
19 — began  to  sit  to  Raehurn  for  Lord  Haddington."  "9th 
June  —  sat  with  Raebum  for  lost  time."  A  lelter  from  Lady 
Douglas  (his  old  friend.  Lady  Frances  Scott),  written  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1805,  a  sliort  time  before  hie  death,  refers  to  a  UkencM 
by  aa  artist  who  was  liTiug  within  the  past  twelve  years.  "  I 
have  received  your  bust  from  Henning,  and  think  it  vt-ry 
strikingly  like  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  quite  donn  jiw- 
lice  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  your  silver  \ik\»,  which, 
*in  wantoD  ringlets,  wave  as  the  vine  cants  \u:t  IcriilrtlM.' 
If  I  have  time  I  will  go  and  see  his  drawing  while,  I  nni  nl 
Dalkeith." 

His  Autobiography  was  the  great  ixy^ipnti'm,  (iri'l  nyynt 
ently  also  the  great  enjoyment  of  thfl  cnn'-lii'llriK  yi-iiw  nf  hit 
life.  He  began  it,  as  the  opening  anii'Mini".  in  III"  i'-»t  <""". 
when  he  was  enlering  on  hia  wv^nfy-ninth  ynr  i  mh\  hi-  m|i 
pears  to  have  added  to  it  frr.m  tim«  l'>  'in-^,  ""'"  "I'lil"  't 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  The  la.<t  m'tt-U  mtW-u  In  M-  """ 
20*  "" 
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hnndwriting,  which  became  Tery  tremnloug,  are  about  "  Lonl 
Koilh's  luLvm<;  become  I'remicr  in  the  begiDning  of  the  year 
1770"  (p.  431).  Tbe  few  remaining  paragraphs  have  been 
wriltf^n  to  <liclation. 

It  will  nnturnliy  have  surprised  the  reader  that,  nt  so  ad- 
TODced  on  ngc,  a  man  who  liad  not  done  much  in  early  Ufe  to 
give  him  the  facilities  of  a  practised  composer,  should  have 
-written  with  so  much  vigor,  eloquence,  and  poinL  At  tbe 
same  time,  tlie  sort  of  cotitemporary-like  freshness  with  which 
lie  realizes  scenes  over  wliich  long  years,  crowded  with  other 
rccollcc'tion.a,  had  pa'ssed,  looks  Uke  a  phenomenon  nnenua- 
plcd  in  litemlure.  But  tliere  are  rea'Kma  for  these  charac- 
teristics. The  editor  has  convinced  himself  that  tlie  favorite 
scenes  and  events  which  Carlyle  describes  had  been  from  the 
finit  forming  themselves  in  his  mind,  and  even  resolving  them- 
selves into  sentotices,  which  would  become  mellowed  in  their 
structure  and  antithesis,  by  the  more  than  obedience  to  the 
nonumque  prematar  in  annum.  The  habit  acquired  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  had  to  preach  ser* 
moDS  commillcd  to  memory,  would  form  the  practice  of  retain- 
ing finished  pieces  of  composition  in  the  mind.  This  view  of 
the  literary  growth  of  the  work,  though  originating  in  a  gen- 
eral impression  from  its  whole  tenor,  can  be  supported  by  a 
few  distinct  incidt^nts  of  evidence.  Tlie  chief  of  these  is  the 
repetition  at  considerable  intervals  of  the  same  scene  or  anec- 
dote, in  almost  the  same  words,  and  with  the  more  choiBcter- 
istic  and  emphatic  expressions  identical  Farther ;  there  is  a 
separate  manuscript  of  his  Autobiography,  down  to  the  year 
1735,  cited  in  the  notes  as  "  Recollections."  These  were  writ- 
ten at  different  times,  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  before  he 
began  the  present  work.  They  were  prepared  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friend  Lady  Frances  Douglas ;  and,  expanding 
into  rhetorical  decorations  and  jocular  allu^ons  —  probably  in- 
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tended  to  enhance  their  interest  in  the  special  ejes  for  which 
thej  were  destined  —  they  are  far  inferior,  except  in  a  few 
passages,  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Autobiography. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are  substantially  the  same 
material  inflated  for  the  occasion. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  repetition  in  the  Autobiography,  and 
the  absence  of  general  order  throughout,  show  that  the  author 
did  not  retain  the  fuU  faculty  of  arranging  the  collection  of 
finished  compositions  stored  up  in  his  mind.  When  there  is 
virtually  verbatim  repetition,  the  duplicate  of  the  passage  has 
been  omitted  in  tlie  printing.  But  it  was  impossible,  without 
depriving  the  work  of  its  racy  charms,  to  obliterate  every 
second  going  over  of  the  same  ground,  or  even  to  group  to- 
gether the  dispersed  passages  which  bear  upon  the  same  mat- 
ter,  and  which  might,  had  the  author  written  at  an  earlier  and 
more  active  time  of  life,  have  been  fused  by  him  into  each 
other.  For  the  precision  with  which  he  notified  dates  and 
places  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  a  series  of  accurate 
diaries.  There  exists  at  least  a  succession  of  diaries,  from  the 
sojourn  in  London  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Autobiography 
stops,  down  to  the  time  when  he  could  no  longer  write.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  these  had  predecessors ;  they  may  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  from  his  having  taken  them  out  of  their  re- 
pository for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  in  the  composition 
of  his  Autobiography.  The  diaries  which  exist  are  of  the 
very  briefest  kind,  intended  evidently  for  no  other  eye  but  his 
own,  and  containing  no  more  words  or  even  letters  than  might 
be  sufficient  to  recall  to  memory  the  dates  and  sequence  of 
the  events  of  his  life. 

Among  the  manuscripts  put  at  the  editor's  disposal,  there  is 
evidence  that  more  than  once  tlie  Autobiography  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press.  Apart  from  changes  made  by  copy- 
bts,  the  author's  manuscript  has  been  largely  tampered  with, 
many  passages  are  scored  out,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 
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TiooB  which  thej  maj  contain  have  their  own  weight  and  value 
M  part  of  the  history  of  the  period. 

While  he  was  struggling  through  increasing  years  and  in- 
firmities with  his  too  long  postponed  task,  the  last  and  greatest 
of  hia  domestic  calamities  overtook  him  in  the  death  of  his 
irife,  in  the  81st  day  of  January,  1804  For  once  the  hard 
brevity  of  the  diary  is  softened  hy  a  touch  of  nature.  '^  She 
composed  her  features  into  the  most  placid  appearance,  gave 
me  her  last  kiss,  and  then  gently  going  out,  like  a  taper  in  the 
socket,  at  seven  breathed  her  last.  No  finer  spirit  ever  took 
flight  from  a  day  tabernacle  to  be  united  with  the  Father  of 
all  and  the  spirits  of  the  just" 

All  was  done  to  brighten  his  few  remaining  days  that  the 
affectionate  solicitude  of  relations  and  dear  friends  could  do. 
His  nephew,  Mr.  Carlyle  Bell,  was  all  to  him  that  a  son  could 
be,  and  held  that  place  in  his  affection.  Besides  the  scanty 
remnant  of  his  old  contemporary  friends,  there  rose  around 
him  a  cluster  of  attached  followers  among  the  younger  clergy, 
foremost  and  best  beloved  of  whom  was  John  Lee,  the  late 
learned  and  accomplished  head  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  himself  just  passed  from  among  us,  well 
stricken  in  years.  Addressing  his  good  friend  Lady  Frances 
at  this  time,  he  thus  alludes  to  his  nephew  and  Lee :  ^  I,  who 
have  now  acquired  a  kind  of  personal  greatness,  by  means  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  which  make  me  dependent,  have  by  that 
very  means  acquired  all  the  trappings  of  greatness.  For,  be- 
sides my  nephew,  who  b  my  governor,  nurse,  and  treasurer,  I 
have  got  likewise  a  trusty  friend  and  an  able  physician,  an  un- 
commonly good  divine  and  an  eminent  preacher — all  in  the 
person  of  one  young  man,  whom  I  have  taken  to  live  with 
me."  He  then  touches  on  a  matter  which  still  afforded  him 
an  interest  in  the  world  —  the  completion  of  the  new  church 
for  his  parish.  Its  slender  spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for 
many  miles  around.    **  By  the  first  Sunday  of  August  I  in- 
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ALEXANDER    CARLYLE,   D.D., 

yiTTT-SEYEK  YEARS   MINISTER  OF  THIS 

PARISH  ; 

BORN  ON  THE  2QTR  JANUARY,    1722, 

DECEASED   ON  THE  25TH   AUGUST,    1805; 

HAYING  THUS   LIVED 

IN   A   PERIOD   OF  GREAT  LUSTRE 

TO  THE  COUNTRY, 

IN   ARTS   AND   ARMS, 

IN  LITERATURE   AND   SaENCE, 

IN   FREEDOM,    REUGIOUS   AND   CIVIL: 

HE  TOO   WAS   WORTHY   OF  THE  TIMES, 

LEARNED   AND   ELOQUENT, 

LIBERAL  AND   EXEMPLARY  IN   HIS   MANNERS, 

FAITHFUL  TO   HIS   PASTORAL   CHARGE, 

NOT   AMBITIOUS   OF  POPULAR  APPLAUSE, 

BUT    TO    THE    PEOPLE    A    WILUNG    GUIDS 

IN  THE  WAYS   OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

AND  truth: 

IN  HIS   PRIVATE  CONNECTIONS, 

A  KIND   RELATION, 

AN   ASSIDUOUS   FRIEND, 

AND   AN   AGREEABLE   COMPANION; 

NOT  IMMERSED  IN   SPECULATION, 

BUT   EARNEST  IN   ACTION, 

TO   PROMOTE  THE   MERIT  HE  ESTEEMED, 

OR  THE  PUBUO  CAUSE  HE  ESPOUSED  , 

AND,    WHEN   FULL  OF  YEARS, 

CALMLY    PREPARED 

TO   DIB  IN   PEACE. 


CmteMft  I  Btefto<yp»d  nd  FHatod  bj  WtUh,  BIfdoir,  ft  Co. 
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Poetical  Works.    StoIs.    Boards,  $2.00.    Cloth,  $i.S5. 
Pocket  Editiok  op  Pokticai.  Works.    Li  two  toIuims. 
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Pocket  Editiov  op  Prose  Works  Complete.    In  two 
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The  Sonq  op  Hlawatha.    $1.00. 

EYANGELnrE :  A  Tale  of  Acadia.    75  cents. 

The  Goldek  Leoekd.    A  PoenL    $1.00. 

Hyperion.    A  Romance.    $1.00. 

Outrb-Mer.    a  Pilgrimage.    $1.00. 
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75  cents. 
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Charles  Reade. 
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Christie  Johnstone.    A  NoTeL    75  cents. 

Clouds  and  Sunshine.    A  NoveL    75  cents. 
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The  World's  Own.    50  cents. 
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George  S.  Hillard. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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Poems.    With  fine  Portrait.    Cloth.    $1.00. 
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Songs  in  Many  Keys.    A  new  volume.    In  Press. 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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**  Two  Tean  before  the  Mast.**    76  cents. 

Miscellaneous  Works  in  Poetry  and 

Prose. 

[POKTBT.] 

Alfobd's  (Hekby)  Pobms.    1  vol.   16ma   Cloth.   $1.00. 
Anobl  in  the  House  :  The  Bbthotral.    1  vol.    16ma 

Cloth.    75  cents. 

«  ^        Tre  Ebpousai^s.    1  vol.    lama 

Cloth.    76  cents. 
Abnold's  rMATTHBw)  PoEMS.    1  voL    75  cents. 
Attoun's  Bothwell.    a  Narratiye  Poem.    1  voL    70 

cents. 
Bailey's  (P.  J.)  The  Mystic.    1  vol.    IGmo.    Cloth. 

60  cents. 
<>  <«        The  Age.    1  vol.    16mo.    Cloth.    70 

cents. 
Babby    Cobnwall's    English    Songs    and    otheb 

POKMS.     1  YOl.     $1.00. 

"  "  Dramatic  Poems.  1  vol.  $1.00. 

Boker's  Plays  and  Poems.      2  vols.     16mo.      Cloth. 

$2.00. 

Bbooks'  Geeman  Lybics.    1  vol.    $1.00. 

"         Faust.    A  new  Translation.    1  vol.    $1.00. 
Bbowning's  (Robert)  Poems.    2  toIs.    $2.00. 

"  "         Men  and  Women.    1  voL   $1.00. 

Cary's  (Alice)  Poems.    1  toL    $1.00. 
Cary's  ^hcebe)  Poems  and  Parodies.    1  vol.    75  cts. 
Fresh  Hearts  that  Failed.    By  the  Author  of  **  The 

New  Priest.**    1  vol.    60  cents. 
Hayne's  Poems.    1  vol.    68  cents. 

**        AvoLio  AND  other  Poems.    1   Tol.    16mo. 
Cloth.    76  cents.  * 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Poems.    2  yohu    Blue  and  Gold.   $1J^0. 

"  '^        Rimini.    1  vol.    50  cents. 

Hymns  of  the  Ages.    1  vol.    Enlarged  edition.    $1.25. 
Hymns  of  the  Ages.    2d  Series.    1  vol.    $1.25. 
The  Same.    Sto.    Bevelled  boards.   Each  volome,  $8.00. 
Johnson's  (Rosa  V.)  Poems.    1  vol.    $1.00. 
Kemblb's  (Mbs.)  Poems.    1  voL    $1.00. 


10       A  LiSl  of  Books  PubUIhed 


Locbhaht's  {J.  G.)  Spanibh  Ballads.    With  Porirot. 

I  voL    TS  cents. 

Lunt'b  (Geo,)    Lyric   Poemb.     1  vol.     16mo.     Cloth. 

es  cenln. 

"  "        Julia.    1  vol.    60  cents. 

Mackay'b  Poems.    1  vol.    81.00. 
Mabsby's  (Gerald)  Pobmb.     1  vol.    Blue  and  Gold.    75 

Memory  and  Hopk.    A  Collection  of  Cousolaiory  Pieces. 

Ivol.     82.00. 

Melnes's  Pobms.     1  vol.     88  cenV. 
Motherwell's  Poems.     1  vol.    Bias  and  Gold.     76  cts. 
"  Minstrelsy,  Ancient    and   Modern. 

a  vols.     S1.60. 

Muloch's  (Miss)  Poems.     (By  Author  of  "John  Hali- 

fhi.")    Iviil,    laceiitB, 
Owen  Meredith's  Poems.    1  vol.    Blue  and  Gold.    TS 

cents. 
pARsoHs's  Poems.    1  vol.    $1.00. 

"         Dante's  Intbrno.     Tranelated.     In  Pre*". 
pERCiVAL'a  Poems.    2  vols.    Blue  and  Gold,    ai.76, 
QuiNCY's  (J.  P.)  Chariclbb.     a  DramalJc  Poem.     I  vol. 
50  centa. 

■'  "       Lytbria  :  A  Dramatic  Poem.     60  centa. 

Read's  (T.  Bdchanan)  Poems.    New  and  complete  edt- 

tion.   a  "oii.   sa.oo. 
Rejected  Addresses.    Bf  Horace  and  James  Sautb. 

New  edition.     1  vol.    63  centi. 

Sakoent's  (Epes)  Poems.    1  vol.    50  cents. 
Saxb'b  (J.  G.)  Poemb.    With  Portmit.    1  vol.    76  centA. 
"  "        The  Momky  Kino  and  other  Pokhb. 

Witli  new  Portrait.     1  vul.    7t  FeoM. 

Smith's  (Albxanuf.r)  Lire  Drama.    1  vd.    SO  CBnls. 

"  "  City  Poems.    1  vol,    63  ceots. 

Stoddard's  (R.  H.)  Pokms.    1  vol.    flS  cents. 

"  "        SoNoa  or  ScHMEB.    I  ToL    75  cb. 

Spbagce's  (Charles)  Poetical  and   Probk  Wouta. 

With  Portrait.    1  vol.    88  cent*. 
Thackeray's  Ballads.     1  vol.    75  ceniB. 
Thalatta.    a  Book  for  the  Seaside.    1  voL     75  oetita. 
Tugkerman's  Poems.     1  vol.    15  eante. 
Wasrbniana.     I  vol.     63  cent*. 

[fhobk.] 
Allstok's  Mohaldi.     A  Tate.     1  vol.     ISmo.    Cloib. 
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Aiuf old's  (W.  D.)  Oakfibld.  A  Novel  1  vol  Ifimo. 
Cloth.   $1.00. 

Almost  a  Heroine.  By  the  Author  of  <*  Charles  Ao- 
chester.**    1  vol.    16mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Ababian  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  from  the 
Gennan,  by  H.  P.  Curtis.    Illastrated.    1  vol.    $1.26. 

Ad]>i80n'8  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet.  From  the  ^  Spec- 
tator.**   1  Yol.    16mo.    Cloth.    76  cents. 

The  Same.    1  toL    16mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edge.    $1.25. 

AvoBL  Voices;  or,  Words  of  Counsel  for  Ovsr- 

ODMiMo  THE  WoKLD.  1  Tol.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt,  S8;  gilt 
edge,  60;  full  gilt,  68  cents. 

Amkrican  Institute  of  Instruction.  Lectures  deliv- 
ered before  the  Institute  in  1640-41-43-48-44-4&-46-47-4&-49- 
60-61-6a-68-64-66-n56-67-6S-69.  20  vols.  12mo.  Sold  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  each  60  cents. 

Bacon's  (Delia)  the  Shaksperian  Problem  Solved. 
With  an  Intnxmction  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Cloth.    $8.00. 

Bartol's  Church  and  Congregation.    1  vol.    16mo. 

Cloth.    $1.00. 

Bailey's  Essays  on  Opinions  and  Truth.  1  vol. 
16mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Barry  Cornwall's  Essays  and  Tales   in   Prose. 

2  vols.    $1.60. 

Boston  Book.  Being  Specimens  of  Metropolitan  Litera- 
ture.   Cloth,  $1.26 ;  gilt  edge,  $1.76 ;  full  gilt,  $2.00. 

Buckingham's  (J.  T.)  Personal  Memoirs.  With  Por- 
trait.   2  vols.  16mo.    Cloth.    $1.60. 

Channing's  TE.  T.)  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory.   1  vol.  lOmo.    Cloth.    76  cents. 

Channing's   (Dr.  Walter)   Physician's  Vacation. 

1  vol.  12mo.    Cloth.    $1.60. 

Coale's  (Dr.  W.  £.)  Hints  on  Health.    1  vcL  16ma 

Cloth.    68  cents. 
Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.    80th  edition. 

12mo.    Cloth.    76  cents. 
Chapel  Liturgy.    Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according 

to  the  use  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.    1  vol.  8vo.    Sheep,  $2.00; 

sheep,  extra,  $2.60;  sheep,  extra,  gilt  edM,  $8.00;  morocco, 

$8.60;  do.ffilt  edge,  $4.00;  do.  extra  gilt  cage,  $4.60. 
The  Same.    Cheaper  edition.    1  vol.  12mo.    Sheep,  $1.50. 
Crosland's  (Mrs.)  Lydia  :  A  Woman's  Book.    1  voL 

76  cents. 

**  **       English   Tales   and  Sketches. 

1  vol.    $1.00. 

Crosland's  (Mrs.)  Memorable  Women.    Illustrated. 

1  TOl.      $1.00. 

Dana's  (R.  H.)  To  Cuba  and  Back.  1  vol.  16mo. 

Cloth.    76  cents. 


12       A  List  of  Books  Publifhed 


DcrPERiN'a  (Lord)  Yacht  Votaoe.     1   *o!.     Kom. 

ciMh.   ti.oa. 
El   Fubbidis.     By  the  author   of   "-"IbB    Lamplighter.* 

1  vol.  ISmo.    Cblh.    •t.oo. 
Ebnebt  Carroll;  or,  Artist-Life  in  Italy.    1  vol. 

16100.     Cloth.     B8  eeafe. 

Fremont's    Lipb,  Explorations,  and    Pcblic  Sbr- 

viCES.     Ry  C.  W.  Uphum.     With  lUostralioDs.     I  vol.  lamo. 
Cloth.     7Go«at>. 

Garrbll'b  (Mub.)  Roth.    A  Novel,    8to.   Paper.  S8  ct& 
GuExSF.s  AT  Tritth.     By  Two  Brothers.     I  voL     12ino> 

»1.60. 

Greenwood's  (F.  W.  P.)  Sermons  op  Consolatioil 

Iflmo.     Cloth.  $1.U0|  cloth,  Rill  fldge.  $l.»; 
morocco,  pl«ln  oilt  edge,  11,00;   nwroceo, 
extra  gilt  edf!*,  Sl.H). 
"  UlBTORY  or  TKK  Kihq's  CbAP£L,  Bob- 

ton.     13mo.     Cloth.     60  cents. 

Uodson'b  Soldisr's  XjIpe  is  India.    1  vol  l6mo.    Cloth. 

S1.00. 

HowiTT's  (William)  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold.    2  vol*. 
sa.oo. 
"  "  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  Adbtra- 

LU.     TBcent*. 

Howitt's  (Anna  Mart)  An  Art  Studest  in  Munich. 
fi.a6. 
"  "  A  School  op  Lifs.    A  Storr. 

76  oentj. 
Ddfeland's  Art  of  Proionqiso  Lipk.    1  toL  ICtoa 

Clotb.     76eontB. 

Jerrold's  (DouGUis)  Life.    By  his  Son.     1  toL  ISnio. 

Cloth.     Sl.OO. 

"  Wit.    By  his  Son.    1  toJ.  ISmo. 

Cloth.     -6  cents. 

JuDSON's  (Mk3.  E.  C.)  Alderbrook.    By  Fanny  For- 

rtutcr.    9  vols.  SI.T6. 

"  "  The    Kathayan  Slats,  and 

OTiiEB  Pafkrh.     1  vol.     es  cents. 

"  "  My  two  Bisters;  A  Sertcr 

Kavanaoh's  (Jdlia)  Skvbk  Years.    8vo,    Paper.    30 
KiNGSLET'fl  (Uenry)  Geofpkt  Hamlyk.    1  voL    IZnio. 

Cloth.    tt.l6. 

Krapp'b    Travels    and    Reseahcres    in     Eabtkrm 

AmiCA.     1  vol.  13TU0.    Cloth.     Jl-SS. 

Leslie's  (C.  R.)  Autoriohraphical   Recollections. 

Edited  by  Tom  Taylor.    With  FortraiU     1  vol.  lamo.    Cloth. 
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House.     From  the  Grennan  of  Fanny   Lewald. 
1  voL  16mo.    Cloth.    75  cents. 

Loirxu.'s  (Bby.  Dr.  Charles)  Practical  Sermoks. 

1   vol.     12mo.    Cloth. 
$1.36. 

«*  "  Occasional  Sermons. 

With    fine   Portrait.     1 
vol.  ISmo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Light  on  the  Dark  River;  or,  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 

Eamum,    1  Tol.  16nu>.    Cloth.    $1.00. 
The  Same.    16ma    Cloth,  gilt  edge.    $1.50. 
Longfellow  (Ret.  S.)  and  Johnson  (Rev.  S.)    A  book 

of  Hjrmnt  for  Public  and  Private   Devotion.     6th  edition. 

es  cents. 
Labor  and  Love.    A  Tale  of  English  Life.   1  vol.  16mo. 

Cloth.    50  cents. 

Lee's  (Mrs.  £.  B.)  Memoir  of  the  Buckminsters. 

$1.25. 

«  **  Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan. 

50  cents. 
<*  «  Parthenia.    1  vol.  16mo.    $1.00. 

Lunt's  (George)  Three  Eras  in  the  History  of 

Nkw  Enolakd.   1  vol.    $1.00. 
Mademoiselle  Mori  :  A  Tale  of  Modem  Rome.    1  voL 

ISmo.    Cloth.    $1.25. 

M'Clintock's  Narrative  of  the  Search  for  Sir 
John  Fbahkun.  Libraiy  edition.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   1  vol.  small  8vo.    $1.50. 

The  Same.    Popular  Edition.    1  vol.  12mo.     75  cents. 

Mann's  (Horace)   Thoughts   for  a   Young  Man. 

1  vol.    25  cents. 

M  «  Sermons.  1  vol.  $1.00. 

Mann's  (Mrs.  Horace)  Physiological  Cookery-Book. 

,  1  vol.  16mo.    Clotii.    68  cents. 

Melville's  Holmby  House.    A  Novel    8vo.    Paper. 

50  cents. 
Mitford's  (Miss)  Our  Village.    Illustrated.    2  vols. 

lOmo.    $2.50. 

«  <<       Atherton,  and    other  Stories. 

1  voL  16mo.    $1.26. 

Morley's  Life  of  Palissy  the  Potter.    2  vols.  16mo. 

Cloth.    $1.50. 

Mountford's  Thorpe.    1  vol.    ISmo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 
Norton's  (C.  E.)  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy.    1  vol 

16mo.    Cloth.    75  cents. 
New  Testament.    A  verv  handsome  edition,  fine  paper 
and  clear  type.    12mo.     Sheep  binding,  plain,  $1.00;  roan, 
plain,  $1.50;  calf,  phiin.  $1.75;  calf,  gilt  eage,  $2.00;  Turkey 
itiorocoo,  plain,  $2.50;  do.  gilt  edge,  $8.00. 


Paii.iiPs-9  Elem 

Williniimoroaaa 

Ecr.     IVitl,  mimct 

TRKIK  8  LiFK  Of  !■ 

82.00. 

Kau  and  his  Fri 

traled.    IB  cetila 
Sala's   JouRNEr 

Scott-8(Sj8  Wal' 
amf.    $1.76. 
Ji,^t*  (Sir  Phi 

Cloth.     ii.oo. 
'•HELLKY    MkmORI^ 

ofthaPoet.    ivol 

saA„;EARVcr;^ 

Bmi-Detached  Hoi 

«  cent!. 
Smith's   (WilliahI 

0»   OPimOHg.        1    yp] 

SPMMWffl  rCHARHsl 
Mmo.    Cloth.     M.BO 

St.John'bCBayi.e)  V 

-Cloth,    il.25.        •'  * 
■™»AI.1.'8  (Pk0M88< 
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Wallis'b  (S.  T.)  Spain  and  her  Institutions.    1  voL 

16mo.    Cloth.    $1.00. 

Wordsworth's  (William)  Biography.    By  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth.    2  vols.    16mo.    Cloth.    $2.60. 
Wknsley:  a  Story  without  a  Moral,    l  voL  16mo. 

Paper.    60  cents. 
The  Same.    Cloth.    75  cents. 
Wheaton's  (Robert)  Memoirs.    1  yoL    16mo.    Cloth. 

$1.00. 

In  Blue  and  Gold. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    2  yoIs.    $1.75. 

»*  Prose  Works.    2  vols.    $1.75. 

Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    $1.50. 
Whittier's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    $1.50. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    $1.50. 
Gerald  Massey's  Poetical  Works.    1  vol.    75  cents* 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Characteristics  of  Women.  75  cts. 

"  Diary  of  an  Ennuyeb.    1  vol.  75  cts. 

»*  Loves  of  the  Poets.    1  vol.    75  cts. 

*<  Sketches  of  Art,  &c.    1  vol.    75  cts. 

"  Studies  and  Stories.    1  vol.    75  cts. 

*^  Italian  Painters.    1  vol.    75  cents. 

<*  Legends  of  the   Madonna.       1  vol. 

75  cents. 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems.    1  vol.    75  cents. 

**  Lucile  :  A  Poem.     1  vol.     75  cents. 

Bowring's  Matins  and  Vespers.    1  vol.    75  cents. 
Lowell's  (J.  Russell)  Poetical  Works.  2  vols.  $1.50. 
PsRCi VAX's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols.   $1.75. 
Motherwell's  Poems.    1  vol.    75  cents. 
Sydney  Dobell's  Poems,    l  vol    75  cents. 
William  Allingham's  Poems.  1  voL  75  cents.  In  Press. 
Horace.    Translated  by  Theodore  Martin.    1  vol.    75  oti. 


16       A  Lia  of  Books  Publilhed. 
Works    lately   Published. 

TnB  AiiToiiioGHApnr,  Letters,  Asti   Litkrabt  'Bm- 

MAisa  OF  Mrs.  Thrale  PioMi.    Edited  by  A.  Hiywmrf,  E^ 

I  Tol.     81.50. 

The  Life  and  Carkf.r  tiv  Major  Jobk  Akdrik.    Bt 

Wmlhrop  Sargtent.    1  vol.     VlJiO. 

Thb  Sablk  Cloud.    By  Nebemiah  Adami,  D.  D^  Aafiwr 

of  "  A  South-Side  View  of  Slmery."    1  roL    "6  c«Dti. 
Faithful  Forever.    By  Corentfy  FRlmore,  Author  of 

"  The  Angel  in  the  Hoase."     1  vol.     81.00. 

Over  the  Cliffs  :  A  Novel    By   Cbarlotte   Cbantor, 

(a  thtKT  ol  Rev.  Chnrle^  Kiiigtley.)    I  vol.    Sl.OO. 
The  Recreations   or   a    Coohtr?  Parson.     I   toL 

S1.B5. 

Rf.miniscences  o?  Scottish  Life  asc  Cbaracteil 

By  Dean   Rnmsaj.    From  the   Seventh    Enkr;^    EdEnbiiT^ 
Edition.     With  wi  Americnn  Prefeoe.     1  vol.  ISmo.     »1.00, 

Poems  by  Rev.  Wm.  Croswell,  D.  D.    Eilited,  with  » 

Memoir,  hy  Rev.  Arthur  CleveiaEd  Com,  D,  D.     1  vol.    «1.M. 

Pkrbonai,  IIistort  of  Lord  Bacox.    From  Ori^n^ 

Letters  and  Documeata.     By  liopwcirtb  DliOD.     1  rol.  JI.a6. 
Poems.     By  lloae  Terry,     1  vol.  IGmo.     75  ceals. 
The  ArtOBiOGRApBy  of  the  Ret.  Dr.  Ai.exanhrb 

Cahltlk.     Contuining  Memoriftlii  of  the  Men  snd  Event!  of 
hii  Timet.     Kdited  b;  John  Hill  Burton. 

Favorite  Avthors  :  A  CotnpaDion  Bixik  of  Prose  soil 

Poetry.     With  36  fine  St«ol  Portraits.    Ja.60. 
Heroes  of   £dropb.     A  capilal  Boy's   Book.     With  16 

I]IU!ilnitloQ9.    I  vol.  ismo.    ei.OO. 
Bonnie  Scotland.    By  Grace  Greenwood.    Blustnted. 

7B  cents. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  wbo  live  in  the  Bound  BaO 


TLB  biSTERS,  wbo  live  m  the  Kound  BaD        [| 

I  Air.    lUustmted.    63  cents.  ^^^^H 
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